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LOCAL AND NATIONAL SHOOTS. There is no lack of opportunity for those who would 

HE Chicago rifle meeting, of which the final re- | enjoy the rivalry of bullseyes and blue rocks. Let any 
port appears in our present issue, is significant in | dozen men get upa club in any village of the United 

that it drew together marksmen from the East and their | 5#tes and issue a challenge to their next neighbor vill- 
fellows from the West. It had the appearance of a/| age, and we think it safe to wager that a match will be 
Creedmoor of a few years ago, and the results are highly the result. So the old rivalry between California and 
gratifying from a shooting point of view. The Massa- Nevada is kept up. The Gulf States sustain a series of 
chusetts team showed what persistency of practice and | Urnaments. Through the Western States there is a 
intelligent study of the science of fine shoot'ng can do, | nding and well sustained struggle, while in New 
while these Bay State shooters found when they reached | £8!and minor matches come with more than weekly 
the West that there were others than themselves who regularity. All this means that there is a wide and wid- 
were experts in holling, had given time and patient | “8 circle of men, who year by year know more of 
study to the captivating art and were very satisfactory shooting. They demand a better class of arm. They 
rivals. It was a good and profitable experience for all point out from their own experience the faults of the 
who took part and is particularly encouraging to those present weapons and thus keep the inventive talent in 
who rightly think that a strong love for and proficiency continuous working order, and when the time ever comes 
with small arms is a great national safeguard. with a demand for marksmen, Uncle Sam may rely 
The Chicago meeting is interesting in another aspect. upon a generous response from every part of his domain, 
It truly deserved the name of a national gathering. 
There have been many attempts to make some sort of 
national gathering of marksmen, either with the rifle or 
the shotgun, an annual event. These endeavors have 
not been very satisfactory and their promoters have not 
been much encouraged. The fault seems to lie in a mis- 
conception of the motives which lead men to go into 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH VENOM. 

VERY interesting series of experiments has been in- 
£ stituted by Dr. H. C. Yarrow, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, with a view to discover an antidote for the 
venom of the rattlesnake. Some years ago, it will be re- 
membered, Dr. J. B. de Lacerdo, of Brazil, published an 





Nos. 39 AND 40 PARK Row. New York Crry, contests of this sort. Apart from the ‘boodle” hunter | account of experiments »ade by him, which had shown 
who would go to the end of the earth if the ‘‘pot” was | the antidotical efficacy of permanganate of potassium 
CONTENTS. large enough, there is the great company of truly ama- | injected into the bite. Subsequent experiments in France, 
EDITORIAL. ical | Tae KENNEL, si teur shooters. These do not expect to pay their way from | based on those of Dr. de Lacerdo, failed to give the re- 
Dx peri y > | § rs i Ss : . : 
Local and National Shoots. Eastern Field rials. the proceeds of their sport. They shoot from love of the} sults expected; and now Dr. Yarrow is to repeat the 
The Propose onument to| Spaniels for Bench and Field. , é a ge ay’ 1 i is @ is e i i -On- 
atenee | Tee anands Dae Shae sport, because they feel better after a good day’s hard tests in this country. His experiments will not be con 
Notes and Comments. Kennel Notes. work before butts or trap; and then they love to come | fined to the permanganate of potassium; but he has col- 
ula tte Sawtooth Range-—v. | RIPLE AND "Thay SHOOTING, together in meetings to ans the ony which is at | lected all available herbal preparations and other cures 
NATURAL HISTORY. ange and Gallery. , Fev ig constituted human organism. Ss C ive vi itti “ - 
Ceteceans of the United States| The Chicago Tournament. the bottom “ = dita right yee : weer : reputed ers — Seen, ey 7 mae 
GaME BaG AND GUN. | The Trap. Man isa fighting animal and the score makes a capital | stone.” All these will be thoroughly tried. The experi- 
Adirondack Dees. | *athrough the Wyoming Valley. battle ground. ments will be made on pigeons and rabbits; the subject 
Shooting Notes. | My Partner Gets Tipped Out. “ > 2 i et] 91 wi is by ¢ , srmic iniecti he 
Fae aes | ee oe tae he etic Why, then, do we not have frequent national me etings? | will first be poisoned by a hy podermic injection of rattle 
Our Fourth Day Out. | The Executive Committee | Why do not the trap-shooters come together in grand | snake virus, and then the antidote to be tested will be 
teem inMeine A Spring Meet on Newark Bay. | Conflicts and enjoy their combative bent to the top?| given in the same way. For his virus supply Dr. Yarrow 
oe anes vie Notes. Simply because in these wholesale struggles almost all | has secured a number of large snakes; they are made to 
“Sheepshead. ‘ The Launch of the Yampa. the keen enjoyment of the conflict is lost. Local matches | strike at a bit of cotton wool saturated with glycerine; 
Quebec Trout Fishing. | -epmemase fos the Com are fought out day after day, dozens of them every day | when the wool is saturated with venom the poison is 


Fishing Notes. 

Long Island Sound. 
FISHCULTURE. 

Lobster Culture. 


soaked out in glycerine, and in this way the experimen- 
talist has already secured enough to kill thirty men. 


Conditions of the Deed of Gift. 
Invention of the Centerboard. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


in various parts of the country. It is more pleasure for 
the crack shooting squad of Squn Point to beat the crack 
squad of Squn Centre, and to do the fighting right then 
and there with their respective admirers about to enjoy 
the fight and applaud the winners, than it is for either 
of the teams to get lost in a rift of shooting groups at a 
National meet. It is easy to get up a shoot between com- 
pany teams in the same regiment, while it would be dif- 
ficult to get up a regimental team to go off a hundred 
miles to meet a stranger foe. 

As we have said, the great bulk of the shooters are 
amateurs, and the money question involved in the prepa- 
ration and carrying out of any participation in a national 
s oot is an important one; but even with the same out- 
lay we think that the popular preference is so strongly 
shown for these local shoots that they will always hold 
their own, while the national or international gatherings 


The Audubon plot in Trinity Cemetery will probably be | Will come only at rare intervals, and be brought about by 
disturbed by the continuation westward of One Hundred | some Special circumstances. 
and Fifty-third street. The trustees of the cemetery have| It is a favorite notion of some that the United States 
with commendable liberality assigned the Audubon family | should show such an annual gathering as that at Wim- 
a new lot close to One Hundred and Fi-ty-fifth street, in | bledon. That each State should have its own State meet- 
full sight of Audubon Park, and near the end of Audubon | ing, and that then there should be a rush of team and in- 
avenue, when this shall be continued from the north; and | dividual shooters to the central gatherings. If there is to 
they are in hearty codperation with the monument enter- | be such an institution as Wimbledon in the United States, 
prise, it will not come for a long time, if ever. The geo- 

At the first autumn meeting of the New York Academy | graphy of the country is against it. A man may pack up 
of Sciences, a committee was appointed to solicit funds, | his traps after dinner and find himself ready for work on 
and make all arrangements for a monument. Vice-Presi- | the London Common the next morning, and this from 
dent Trowbridge then appointed as the committee, Prof. | any part of the kingdom. Not so in the United States. 
Thomas Egleston of the School of Mines, Chairman; Prof. Then there is a large leisure class there, and one intensely 
Daniel Martin of Rutgers Female College, and Dr. N. L, | fond of sport of any sort. As yet we have not that class 
Britton of Columbia College. This committee has organ- | in America. Moreover, the English Volunteer movement 
ized with Dr. Britton as secretary and treasurer, and is | came into being under the pressure of a grand national 
now ready to receive subscriptions, which will be properly | scare, and it has been kept up by careful nurture: In the 
acknowledged, Checks should be made payable to N. L. | United States our free and easy indifference to the possi- 
Britton, treasurer; and post office orders should be drawn | bility of any national trouble is against the formation of 
on Station H, New York city. a militia, and the Government does next to nothing in 

The committee estimates that between $6,000 and $10,000 | the way of encouragement. or support. Hence it is that 
Will be required to erect and engrave a shaft worthy the | our National Guard is a most fragmentary sort of an 
© mory of America’s great naturalist, and while confident | organization. Now and then there will be spasmodic 
that this amount will be forthcoming, desires to have in- | efforts toward a national tir or general shooting festival 
terest taken in the project by scientists in all departments | but the conditions are not yet favorable for making it in 
all portions of the country. any wise a permanent institution. 








THE PROPOSED MONUMENT TO AUDUBON. great deal of interest. 


T the recent meeting in New York of the American 
f Association for the Advancement of Science, the fact 
that the remains of the great naturalist Audubon lie in an 
obscure and little visited portion of Trinity Cemetery, 
New York city, and that his tomb is unmarked by any 
distinguishing monument, was brought to the attention 
of the members. The demands upon the time of all in 
attendance at that meeting were so great, that no action 
was taken by the Association, although the most lively 
interest was expressed by individual members, and the 
propriety of marking the resting place of the founder of 
American ornithology by a suitable monument was ap- 
preciated. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


WE. recently commented on an illicit mode of trout 
fishing practiced at the Upper Dam, Rangeley 
Lakes, Maine. The names of two individuals were men- 
tioned. From one of them a disclaimer was received and 
promptly published in the next number. To conclude 
from printed comments and innuendoes on our course in 
this matter, it would seem that there is held to be by 
some people only one important question involved here. 
It is not ‘‘were the trout jigged?’ nor ‘“‘was the vice- 
president of an angling association wrongfully accused?” 
but ‘‘will the FOREST AND STREAM be sued for libel?’ 





A new postal regulation restricts the writing or print- 
ing which is permissible on the wrappers of packages of 
fourth class mail matter. Books are third class mail 
matter. A copy of the book ‘Training vs. Breaking” 
recently sent by mail fully prepaid to a Boston purchaser 
reached him with a demand for nineteen cents, due on 
the ground, as explained by the Boston office, that the 
book was fourth class matter and the printing on the 
wrapper subjected it to first class rates, Evidently some- 
body in’ the Boston office blundered in this. If other 
recipients are called upon for any extra postage on matter 
sent from this office we will undertake to find out where 
the fault lies, provided a statement of the facts is sent to 
us, accompanied by the wrapper of the package. 





American fishing rods are acknowledged by English- 
men to besuperior to those of British make. The London 
Times of Oct. 1, in its comments on the international 
yacht race, expressed this opinion when it said of us: 
“The truth is that, with them, yacht racing is an even 
more serious and absorbing pursuit than it is with Eng- 
lishmen, and when an American devotes himself to the 
task of practical skill he is apt to be hard to be beat in it. 
Americans have not so many outdoor pursuits as we have, 
but such as they have they take very seriously. They 
have given us the best fishing rods and their skill in cast- 
ing a fly would put our best anglers on their mettle.” 


The result of Dr. Yarrow’s tests will be looked for with a 
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IN THE SAWTOOTH RANGE.—V. 


ROSE early after my long rest. Charles, who was 
stirring up the low camp-fire, suggested that I might 
try to get a deer along the river to take down to Bunch’s 
that afternoon. So, after a sip of last night’s coffee and 
a bite of bread, I started, promising to be back early. It 
was a dark and hazy autumn morning; a heavy mist 
hung over the river and its banks, on which I leisurely 
sauntered down to an old deer lick. Having crawled 
through a patch of thick underbrush, and as I was turn- 
ing a short bend of the river, I looked back and caught 
sight of some large animal fording the stream near where 
it forms an almost right angle, but the overhanging mist 
and heavy fog obscured my sight so much that I could 
not c'early see what it was. First I thought it might be 
one of our horses strayed from the rest. alking slowly 
along and keeping my eyes on the straggler, the suddenly 
increasing light enabled me soon to see that it was no 
pony, but an immense bear. Meditating a moment, if I 
1ad lost any such ugly-looking customer, then studying 
the unfavorable surroundings and seeing no friendly 
tree, nothing but brush, willows and a few thin, quaking 
asps, I thought it wise not to interfere. 

The bear had crossed over to my side and shook the 
water out of his thick fur. I saw now plainly it was a 
monstrous grizzly. 

Though I often wished to meet one I must confess that 
I did not feel very comfortable at the sudden sight of 
this bear. 

The wind was blowing in my favor and I was almost 
certain that he had not seen me. I expected to see him 
put for the nearest gulch as soon as he should get into 
my tracks, but imagine my surprise when, coming upon 
my trail he stopped, smelling, then following them as 
close as a dog would scent a bird. Disappointed in my 
calculations and peaceful resolutions, I felt quite a little 
embarrassed, but angry as well; sol eup my mind 
to shoot at any rate. The old fellow was very cautious 
and on the qui vive. Coming to a stop at the other side 
of the thicket he gave me a good chance. Taking de- 
liberate aim a little back of his shoulder I turned loose. 
My aim was true, down he went, but up again in an 
instant, and jumping into the thicket which separated 
us. I now began to feel a little nervous, seeing the brute 
meant fight. Once more I cast a hasty glance for some 
friendly tree, but there was none near. The bear was 
working through the brush, as I could plainly see by the 
swaying and moving branches, but was too much hidden 
for another successful shot. Seeing a large boulder in 
the river, an idea struck me. 
hide behind this large rock. The water was only 3 or 

























































































so rapid that, trying to get from above behind this 
boulder, it took me off from my feet, obliging me to wade 
from below to my shelter. Here I got into pretty deep 
water, up to my waist. Laboring and straining against 
the current, I had no sooner ensconced myself in my 
refuge behind it, than I heard my ugly pursuer plunge in 
after me, and I must admit I felt ae Clutching my 
rifle in one hand and holding on to the boulder with the 
other, I saw the brute slide by me within 5ft. making for 
the other side. I could see his wicked bloodshot eyes, 
and almost feel his hot panting breath. I don’t know 
what prevented him from seeing me. Was he too eager 
to reach the other shore, where, after hearing me plunge 
into the water, he expected to find me, or was his sight 
so impaired by my shot that he could not distinguish me, 
or was it a providence which saved me? I will never, in 
all my life, forget those fearful moments. 

While he made for the other shore I somewhat re- 
covered and got into shooting position. He was wading 
up the bank when I fired for the other shoulder. He 


quickly and now seeing me he jum down the bank 
and came for me again. I felt that this meant war to the 
knife. Hastily inserting another cartridge, I fired the 
third time. e slipped on some stones, and my bullet 
struck a little too far back. He was evidently getting 
weak and sick, but his anger and fury increased in wicked- 
ness; he rose on his hind feet (as proved later, both of his 
shoulders were broken), opened his fearful mouth, show- 
ing the glittering teeth, as if to swallow me, and drag 
himself along with supernatural strength. He was within 
15ft. of me when I fired again, and he dropped like a 
log, clawing, pawing and throwing the water purpled 
with his life blood all over me. The last bullet had broken 
his neck, and thanks to my trusted old Sharps I was 

‘ saved. Hurriedly leaving my Watery position for the dry 
land, I cast one more glance at my vanquished enemy 
and muttered a threat of relief, ‘There, you brute, if you 
don’t die now you'll drown sure.” 

During all the time this deadly encounter lasted I kept 
oretty cool, never lost my presence of mind, and was 
ully aware of my perilous position; but after the excite- 

ment was over the reaction set in, my nerves, strained to 

the utmost, began to relapse; and being wet through and 

through, I reached camp in a pretty high fever. Chang- 

ing my soaked garments and taking a cup of tea, I 

managed to relate my adventure. At the mention of 

‘“‘erizzly” an incredulous smile stole over their faces. 

But when later on in the evening I took them to the field 

of battle, had my satisfaction when I asked if I had ex- 

- aggerated. They both pronounced him a regular ‘‘Cali- 

Ps fornia grizzly,” and a perfect monster; in all their time 
in the Territory they had never seen one before. 

I regret that we had no facilities to weigh the old 
fellow. Having read so much, pro and con, on the 
weight of grizzlies,and aslam not exempt from the 
proclivities of a sportsman, I think it safer not to express 
my opinion; but suttice it to say that three of us were not 
able to get him out of the water. We m to move 
him into a shallow spot and were obliged to skin him 
there. His skin with the head attached made quite a 
formidable load for one of our ponies. 

It is simply incredible what tenacity of life this animal 
possessed, all my shots were fatal, the first through his 
right, the second through his left shoulder, one of them 
piercing the lower part of his heart; the third was through 
the intestines, and the coup de grace dislocated his neck. 
On, skinning his right foreleg we found that he had been 









I jumped into the water to 


4ft. deep, but it was very swift; in fact, the current was 


again broke down with a raging scream, but rising 


in battle before, for it had been broken by a bullet, but 
had knitted together again and was twice the size of the 
other leg. After removing his hide we looked with 
amazement at the carcass, almost startling in its re- 
semblance to the body of a human being. His wide 


breast and body muscles were spread out like whip cords, . 


and on his arms they stood out like an athlete’s. He was 
a perfect grizzly Sullivan. 

he next morning we packed up and in the afternoon 
went down to the cabin of Bunch, who had promised to 
go with us to the middle fork of the Payette for elk. 

e took provisions to last a week. Getting to Pinney’s 
ranch by noon, we stopped to see the old gentleman; he 
was out, but finding the larder well supplied we invited 
ourselves to lunch. He came in before we had finished, 
and expressed himself as glad that we had made ourselves 
at home. Promising to bring him some elk, we continued 
our travel along the fork to Boon’s logging cabin, where 
we camped. We spent a most pleasant evening, enjoy- 
ing the recital of his numerous adventures in the forests 
and mountains, 

He had just had a narrow escape. Coming home from 
some logging inspection, as he was making his way 
through a thicket, he rode plump upon a feeding brown 
bear andacub. The frightened horse reared and threw 
Boon, who landed right in front of the bear, which was 
also greatly aaeeel He carried a short carbine in his 
hand, with this he gave the astonished brute a terrible 
whack over the head, stunning him momentarily. Then 
Boon skinned up the nearest tree in great haste. The 
weight of the blow had broken the stock of the gun; and 
though he tried to doctor the damage to use it from his 
lofty position, he could not make it work. Old Eph after 
arousing himself put off for the nearest gulch, without 
inquiring what or who had struck him. 

unday we left Boon and camped nine or ten miles 
higher up the river, where we noticed fresh elk sign. 
Monday and Tuesday Bunch, Charles, Billy and myself 
hunted around the vicinity but with no success. Thetwo 
brothers decided to go back the next day to finish their 
cabin, while Bunch and I were to go intoa high moun- 
tain valley which he had prospected the year before and 
where he had seen a great many elk. We were fully 
aware of the risk we ran if a snowstorm should overtake 
us. The valley was almost unknown; there was no trail 
to it, and we had to feel our way amid the cafions and 
— to the summit, and then down the steep and 
gerous decline, on which we started a small band of 
elk, but as we were paying all attention to our treacher- 
ous decant, they got away nnmolested. At last we were 
down and cam near a large sulphur hot spring. In 
the morning we went up the valley to look for elk, find- 
ing perfect cattle yards of signs; but we did not run on 
any until afternoon, when, coming upon an opening, we 
saw a large bull going with swinging gait up the next 
ridge. How his magnificent antlers showed in the light 
horizontal background when he reached the open sum- 
mit. Stopping to look back from the knife-blade ridge 
he presented a most striking picture, for a moment, then 
disappeared on the other side. Bunch and I now hurried 
to the next ridge, and on the summit we separated, I to 
go down a park-like meadow, while he kept on the side 
of the mountain. Crossing a little creek I noticed very 
fresh signs; following those with noiseless steps I soon 
saw the large bull, not a hundred yards away, going up 
the side of the ridge. At the crack of my rifle he gave 
one sudden bound and kept going, and I managed to get 
another shot before he disappeared in the timber. He 
was heading right in the direction of Bunch, who must 
have heard my shooting, and put himself on the alert. 
But not hearing his rifle after some waiting, I followed 
the tracks to see if I had hit the elk. Yes! here was 
blood, he was bleeding pretty freely. Trailing him up, I 
heard Bunch’s hail and query if I had killed. I told him 
I had wounded one severely and to be on the lookout. 
Suddenly he shouted, ‘‘There he goes!” and sure enough, 
driven back out the timber by Bunch came the elk. He 
gave me a splendid opportunity, and after two more 
bullets rolled over. It was a fine specimen of our noblest 
e, American elk or wapiti deer (Cervus canadensis), 

but his antlers were smaller than I anticipated. 

Dressing the bull I was somewhat puzzled at findin 
only two bullet holes. My last two shots were not fir 
at more than 60 or 70yds. distance and could not have 
missed him, and I was also itive I hit him with one 
of my first, as the bloody trail surely indicated. To con- 
vince myself I followed the firsi track of blood, going 
into a network of brush and low-branched pines, where to 
my greatest surprise I found another elk lying dead 
before me. This one was by far the larger of the two. 
His immense antlers were the longest — from base) 
and the most graceful and symmetrical I ever saw. He 
is looking down at me now while I am writing this, a 
cherished trophy of my last hunt. > 

We managed to pack out the antlers, intending to come 
after the meat the next day; but rising early we found 
everything covered with snow which was still coming 
down in great flakes. This kept us in camp, through the 
forenoon, and in the afternoon Bunch set out to explore 
down the valley to see if he could find a better way out 
than the way we had come. I crossed the fork and went 
to the opposite ridges until I came to the upper end, but 
without seeing any game, though there were numbers of 
fresh signs in the snow. The snow had turned into a 
drizzling rain, making tracking difficult and disagreeable 
so I make direction for camp. aving recrossed the fork, 
I was on the side of our camp and on which we had come 
down the day before. 

Remembering distinctly a creek we had crossed I was 

itive that I was going in the right direction, but when 
came to the fork to my utter astonishment I found that 
instead of running down it ran up the valley. Puzzled 
and bewildered Isat down to reflect. Something was 
wrong. It was raining hard now and a heavy mist hung 
like a veil all over the valley, enshrouding the sun, moun- 
tains or other landmarks, entirely with its gloom. De- 
liberating carefully I came to the conclusion that intend- 
ing to cross that tributary creek, I had got too far down 
to the fork, which in some places was not much larger 
than the creek, and mistaking that for the creek, had 
crossed it and walking up instead of down. I found out 
my mistake when getting on an overlooking ridge, and 
weather clearing for a little I discovered the blue smoke 
from our camp-fire on the opposite side. 
Bunch had not returned, so I went to work to get sup- 


{ per, es white moccasin rabbit, the only meat we 
, and ma 


g bread in the frying-pan from our last 





to the conclusion to 
ment the quickest and 
should od 

hearts, but hoping it might clear in the morning, Rising 
before day we were sadly disappointed; the 
coming down thick and fast. Having only one alterna. 
tive, we hurriedly finished breakfast by candle light; then 
packing and 
extreme lower end of the valley before we took to the 
precipitous ridges which lead to the summit. g 
one horse, with the other three tailed up behind each 
other, we began the climb. 


sometimes t 
some fearfully steep and now awfully slippery ledges, 
The snow came down in sheets, darkening all about ys 
and shutting out the view. Bunch, as 
often be gone for some time, while 
tired animals for his signal to come on. Thanks to his 
woodcraft and mountain knowledge, he found our old 
trail; but we often had to clear patches of snow for signs 
of our old tracks. 


the summit. 
with greatly relieved feelings. My flask contained some 


our exhausted nerves and put new 


flour. When he came in it was snowing furiously, and 
we had toeat inside the tent. 


Our position now became rather serious, and we came 

get out of this dangerous encam: 
t <9 we could before the snow 

bit it entirely. e went to bed with heavy 


snow was 


dling up, we started, going down the 


Leadin 


Bunch explored ahead to find a passable way, goi 
am almost impenetrable brush, i = 


thfinder, would 
waited with the 


At last, after tremendous labor and 
perseverance, we felt the air getting colder as we neared 
One more effort, and we reached the divide 


whisky, which never came more ee it revived 
e into us. 

We still had a hard task until we came down to the 

forks of the river; it was very tiresome traveling in the 


two or three feet of snow now melting fast; and man and 


beast rejoiced when at last Boone’s cabin came in sight, 


The kind good-hearted fellow was glad to see us; he had 
contemplated going out to look after us the next day if we 
did not come. 


He quickly had ready a red hot supper, 
Sunday morning we left our hospitable friend, describing 
to him as near as possible, where he would find our elk. We 
made Pinney’s for dinner. The old man listening to our 


accounts, said he and Boone would go after the meat, as 


soon as the weather allowed it. It was night when we 


reached Bunch’s home. 
I remained home the next day, still feeling the effects 


of the terrible strain of the past days; but Bunch went 


out to hunt, as there was no meat in the house. The 
boys and Lee had gone to finish their winter cabin. In 
the evening they came down with three deer; the senior 
Mr. Bunch had killed the same number and Bess Bunch, 

uite a youngster, had killed two, making eight in all for 
that day. Two days later we made for the boys’ cabin, 
taking along flour and other provisions for their winter 
use; and putting in the door and window, bunks, finish- 
ing with a table and a few benches, They had a very 
comfortable log cabin. 

Hearing one day that elk were | rae on Deadwood 
Fork, or rather in the “‘big timbered flats,” Charles and 
I, with a few days’ grub, set out. It was a short day’s. 
journey from the cabin, and we made a cut across the 
hills until we got to the regular river trail. Climbing up 
a steep hill we noticed on the opposite side of the river a 
band of goats, and prominent among them a tremendous 
large ram, which would not mix with the rest, but go 
ahead or else straggle behind; now standing on a com- 
manding rock looking over at us with contempt, he dared 
and provoked us so much that we concluded to give him 
a trial. We took the horses near to the river, hoping to 
find a place possible to ford, but were doomed with dis- 
appoint «ent, the river was too deep, swift and dangerous, 
so we had to give itup. Getting again to our trail, we 
saw the old patriarch on a high cliff, the wind blowing 
his venerable long whiskers and with a satirical grin in 
his face. This incident had considerably delayed us, and 
we were obliged to camp on Elk Creek. 

In the morning we climbed to the summit, and, wend- 
ing our way down the rocky decline not far from the 
flats, discovered a band of elk going up a little ridge 
about a mile away. Waiting until all got over, we hur- 
ried down to the flats, unloading the horses, then picking 
up our rifles we were soon after them. Following in 
their tracks cautiously to the top, and peeping over, we 
saw the band not 75yds. away, some lying down and 
some browsing. At our first fire the two largest rolled 
over, the rest jumping up, undecided which way to 
escape. Charles, with his repeater, having the advantage 
in rapid firing, shot eight times to my five, when we had 
them down. seven in number, and all cows, yearlings and 
calves. I felt almost ashamed of our slaughter. It was 
dark when we had finished dressing and covering them 
up securely. This wound up my active hunting on the 
trip, and I had to think of my return. 

In the morning we left loaded with some of the meat, 
Charles going only part of the way, then cutting across 
to notify the boys to pack in the rest of the elk, while I 
tliecned the river trait down to Bunch’s cabin. 

Thursday I spent mostly in packing my hides, heads and 
antlers, and had them taken by team to Myers’sstore in Pla- 
cerville. Mr. Myers’s freight team was going to the rail- 
road, soI availed myself of the offered opportunity to ship 
all my stuff to Mountain Home. I was obliged togo back 
to my starting point, Boneparte mine, to get my civilian 
attire and other things I had left, also to say good-by to 
Mr. and Mrs. McK. Wednesday, Nov. 10, I had to part 
from friend Bunch and his kind family. Playing a few 

ting airs on my flute, at their request, I left this happy 
amily promising soon to come again. Bill remained to 
go back to the new cabin, to which Charles intended als0 
to return, after seeing me safely back. At Placerville 
Mr. Myers had kindly attended to my antlers and hides. 
In the evening I entertained at Mrs. Steckler’s hotel the 
little community with some music, and spent a most 
happy time. 

In the morning we started on our homestretch and 
camped that night at a deserted cabin. Next day We 
made Boise City; here I found letters from home, the ~ 
since leaving the mine. Sunday we left this beautifw 
and lively town and got to Slater’s ranch on Indian Cree 
in a severe snowstorm. We slept in the corral with out 
horses, which we had fed, as there was no pasture. ; 
hoped it would stop in the morning that we might = : 
across the mountain to Long Tom’s, saving oe ) 
fifty miles, but the storm increased so much that we [ 
to go back to the wagon or oa road. We -_—, 
Hoist’s ranch on Cafion Creek, where we partook of 3 the 
Hoist’s hospitality. Mrs. Hoist’s brother went 12 © 
morning to Mountain Home, only eleven miles ¢ 
tant. I did not need any of my hunting or campi§ 
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i long in his | Ziphius grebnitzkii, Stejneger. Grebnitzky’s Bottle-nose Whale. 
outfit any oe po gps = SS pea Bering Island. ane 7 

n, and we relie : — + | Mesoplodon sowerbiensis, Gervais. Sowerby’s Whale. Temperate 
of we burden, thereby enablin- us to travel a great deal North Atlantic, 
faster. That night we made McGinley’s store on the foot Family Poyseteripa. The Sperm Whales, 
of Wood Creek, a distance of thirty-five miles, where we Physeter macrocephalus, Linné. Sperm Whale. Temperate and 
made ourselves at home. 


tropical seas. 
Next day I expected to get back to the old mine in Kogia breviceps, (De Blainville) Gray. Pygmy Sperm Whale. 
time, but meeting so many friends along the river, 


Temperate and trovical seas. 
it was pretty dark when we got to the Rocky Bar Junc- SUBORDER MYSTICETE. WHALEBONE WHALES. 
tion and Charles’s cabin. ; Family BALANID&. 
Charles advised me to stay with him that night and go 


Thebes dave, Cope. Devil-fish, Gray Whale. Pacific 

. ‘ ae if aaeell coast of North America. 

up to the mine in the morning; but I was too anxious to Agapheius gibbosus, Cope. (?) Scragg Whale. North Atlantic. 

get back to my old friend McK. I wish I had rt Megaptera longimana, (Rud.) Gray. Humpback Whale. North 
‘ ic snow lay ¢ and cold in the dar tlantic Ocean. 

ae pd gal .— sa frozen. and to Meongre hbellicosa, Cope. Carribbean Humpback Whale. Car- 

c . U : a ribbean Sea. 

complete my misery my saddle horse = br - Megaptera sorentiite, Cope. Humpback Whale. North Pacific 

; e largest stream, was imprisoned perfectly help- Ocean. 

a obliged me to break an aan 3 it to get aah Pie —— : eer, ene Gray. Finback Whale; Razor-back. 

’ . 4 P 4 , ce ° 

Then I had to return for my packhorse, which had bolted. | physatus sibbaldii, Gray. North Atlantic Ocean. 

Soaking wet, I was now obliged to walk; the way — Balwnoptera rostratus, (Muller) Gray. Piked Whale (?Grampus of 

pefore seemed so long and dismal. At last I came to the 

New Mill, and resting the tired hores a moment for the 

final steep hill, at last I beheld a light and distinguished 

the outlining of the buildings of the mine. 


New England fishermen). North Atlantic Ocean. 
Balenoptera davidsoni, Scammon, Finback Whale. Northeastern 
McK.’s dog had announced my arrival: Bill, glad to see 
me back, tended to my horses, while his kind wife was 


Pacific Ocean. 
— laticeps, Gray. Rudolphi’s Rorqual. North Atlantic 
Sibhaldius tuberosus, C-. Mobjack Bay, Virginia. 
Sibbaldius veliferus, (Cope). Finback Whale. Pacific coast of 
. : P guiseniacteieott's Cope. Coast of Maryland 
ro * FO ™ » “ f 9 B. S i . 

es. ce aes trend cua meee? 5 ty to Sulphur-bottom Whale. Pacific coast 
forgotten my last sufferings. It was — night Balana japonica, Gray. Right Whale of North Pacific. North 
pefore turning into my cosy quarters, as I had to give a acitic Ocean. : 
fall account of our eventful tip. NN pe ng 8 erie 

Wednesday I was occupied in packing and arranging | Balena mysticetus, Linné. Bowhead Whale. Arctic Seas. 
my traps to take along on the stage. Next day after} [¢ will be observed of the species enumerated in this 
dinner I took leave from Mrs. McK. and Howard’s folks: | formidable list, that the vast majority of them actually 
friend Bill accompanied me down to Charles’s cabin, with | o¢cur upon our own coasts, so that in a paper of a length 
whom I spent the last night to be near for the early | that the present must of necessity be, it will simply be 
morning stage. When parting here with Bill McK. who] out of the question for me to give even the briefest his- 
had to go back to the mine, I felt more like going with 
him back to the old place which had become so dear to 
me; promising him to come again, he mounted his pony, 
and was out of sight. 

Charles had supper ready, but I did not have any ap- 

tite, for I felt as blue as indigo. In the morning we 
took breakfast at the junction: the stage came rattling 
along, and thanking Charles, who had become as dear as 


tory of the several types, as much as I would like to do 
so, as the limitations of space would be greatly exceeded, 
a brother to me for all his kindness, I took my seat on 
the box with the driver, and away we went into the crisp 


and even, perhaps, the main object of my contribution in 
the present instance, somewhat interferred with, not to 
cold morning. At passing Willard’s I had the chance of 
saying good-bye to our friend Joe. The stage trip pro- 


say, defeated. 
ceeded without any notable event, only it was cutting 


In the group of Cetaceans which I have chosen to illus- 
trate this article, those United States types have been 

cold on Camas prairie, and we were glad when the lights 

of Mountain Home came in sight. 


designedly selected by me which I deemed would best 
Saturday morning I went over to the station agent and 


convey to the general reader an idea of the various forms 
assumed by the species representing this Order; and in the 
text it will be my aim to present in a general way the 
habits common to the group, and as far as possible, the 
charactertistics of the several genera. 
So far as the fruits of Geology have to this time been 
enabled to indicate it for us, we are obliged to confess 
g I 1 C n | : that the ancestry of the Cetaceans in time is still involved 
found all my shipped articles in proper condition. Con-] in much obscurity. Huge, .serpent-like Whales (Zeuglo- 
cluding to send all my trophies and camp outfit by ‘ 
freight, I had a large box made resembling Noah’s ark. 
To let the interested reader form his own opinion about 
the size, I give a summary of the spoils of my hunt, 
which consisted of one large elk head and antlers, five 
beautiful blacktail deer heads, eight bear skins, three 
mountain goats, twenty-four beavers, thirty-five foxes 
(among which were one handsome “silver” and several 


don) have been found in a fossil state in certain parts of 
Alabama, which have thrown some light on this perplex- 
beautiful crosses), and divers fishers and martins. Hav- 
ing all securely packed and the box well fastened I step- 


ing subject, and in other parts of the world fossil forms 
have been discovered which have helped us to a better 

ped on the east bound train, which came steaming along 

at 11:30 P. M. and reached New York in due season. F. B, 


solution, but, as I say, we are still a long ways from being 
Blatuyal History. 


in possession of an exact knowledge of the origin of this 
CETACEANS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


group, as we are in the case of many other animals. One 
thing, however, must be borne fully in mind, and that is, 
the Whales are just as truly mammalian in all respects, 
as are such animals as seals, pigs, or bears. Indeed, they 
are nothing more nor less than monster marine mammals 
that have become specially modified in time to lead strictly 
BY R. W. SHUFELDT, M.A.0O.U. 
Member of the American Society of Naturalists; Corresponding 
Member Zodlogical Society of London, etc. 
HALES constitute the marine mammalian fauna of 
the coasts of our country, and few people, I think, 
unless they have paid especial attention to the subject, 


an aquatic life in recent epochs. 

The general external characters of Whales can be 
readily appreciated from the several drawings of the 
species accompanying this paper; the fish-like form is to 

realize how many of them we have, and the numerous 
species we may lay claim to as properly falling within 
that category. To continue with our list of animals as 
published by the U. 8S. National Museum, we find the fol- 


be noted, with the enormous head in some of the species, 
and with the total absence of anything like unto a neck 

lowing to be the arrangement of this highly interesting 

group of mammals, viz.: 


in all the forms; the peculiar pattern of the horizontally 

placed tail with its diverging, lateral ‘‘flukes,” posteriorly 

divided by the median notch; the form of the anterior 

paddles, and the entire absence of a hinder pair; that a 
few of the species may have a showing of scattered hairs 
on the body, more especially near the mouth; the small 
eyes, the simple aperture of the ears, the valvular openings 
of the nostrils situated on top of the head; and a number 
of other points. Whales also possess immediately be- 
neath the skin a thick layer of fat known as the ‘‘blub- 
ber,” from which the oil is manufactured, and for which 
men hunt and capture them. As in the case of the topo- 

ORDER CETACEA. CETACEANS. 
SusporDER DENTICETE. ToorTHeD WHALES. 
Family DELPHINID&. The Doiphins. 

Sotalia pallida, Gervais. Florida (?). 

? Steno fuscus, Gray. Cuba. . 

Steno compressus, Gray. Gulf of Mexico (?). ; 

Delphinus hairdii, Dall. Baird’s Dolphin. Coast of California. 

Delphinus delphis, Linné. Common Dolphin. Atlantic Ocean. 

Delphinus janira, Gray. The Janira. Newfoundland (Gray). 

? Prodelphinus euphrosyne (Gray), True. North Atlantic Ocean. 

Leucorhamphus borealis (Peale), Gill. Right-whale Porpoise. Pacific 

coast of North America. 


graphical anatomy, the internal structure of these pon- 
derous creatures is highly interesting and instructive, 
Lagenorhynchus acutus, Gray. Eschricht’s Dolphin. North Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 


but our space will admit of none of it here. But it will 
Lagenorhynchus albirostris, Gray. White-beaked Bottlenose. North 








































































The fact is, the ‘spouting.’ or more properly ‘blowing,’ of 
the Whale is nothing more than the ordinary act of ex- 

iration, which, taking place at longer intervals than in- 
and animals, is performed with a greater amount of 
emphasis. The moment the animal rises to the surface 
it forcibly expels from its lungs the air taken in at the 
last inspiration, which, of course, is highly charged with 
watery vapor in consequence of the natural respiratory 
changes, This, rapidly condensing in the cold atmosphere 
in which the phenomenon is generally observed, forms a 
column of steam or spray, which has been erroneously 
taken for water. It he often happens, especially when 
the surface of the ocean is agitated into waves, that the 
animal commences its expiratory puff before the orifice 
has quite cleared the top of the water, some of which 
may thus be driven upward with the blast, tending to 
complete the illusion. In hunting Whales the harpoon 
often pierces the lungs or air passages of the unfortunate 
victim, and then fountains of blood may be forced high 
in the air through the blowholes, as commonly depicted 
in scenes of arctic adventure; but this is nothing more 
(allowance being made for the Whale’s peculiar mode of 
breathing) than what always follows severe wounds of 
the respiratory organs of other animals.” 

The refined oil known as ‘‘spermaceti” is manufactured 
frcm that oil which is found in the great cavity above the 
skull in the Sperm Whale, while ‘‘ambergris,” so exten- 
sively used by perfumers in their art, is found in the in- 
testines of the same animal, and sometimes floating on 
the surface of the seas they inhabit. 

By the aid of modern appliances, the chase and capture 
of these huge mammals has within recent times been 
reduced almost to a science, but an account of such mat- 
ters would, in the opinion of the writer, be out of place in 
the present connection, dealing as we are more particu- 
larly with the life histories of these Cetaceans; it will be 
as well to add, however, that their constant pursuit and 
destruction by man must in due time tell markedly on 
their numbers, if it does not lead to their actual exter- 
mination. 

Glancing again at our List above we find that these 
Cetaceans are primarily divided into Families of TOOTHED 
WHALES, BoTTLE-NOSE WHALES, SPERM WHALES and 
WHALEBONE WHALES. Among the first of these we find 
the Common Dolphin (D. delphis), and who that has ever 
been out for an ocean voyage over the seas that he in- 
habits, does not know him. Suddenly a ‘‘school” of them 
will appear under the very bows of your vessel, plunging 
in and out of the water in graceful curves, and in a man- 
ner most fascinating to the observer, who never wearies 
of the sight. Their powerful, tooth-armed beaks are the 
very terror of the small fishes upon which they habitually 
prey, and it is an extraordinary thing to see the agility 
with which they effect such captures. 

Captain Scammon speaking of the Common Porpoise of 
the Pacific coast, says, ‘‘They are seen in numbers vary- 
ing from a dozen up to many hundreds tumbling over the 
surface of the sea, or making arching leaps, plunging 
again on the same curve, or darting high and falling 
diagonally sidewise upon the water with a spiteful splash, 
accompanied by a report which may be heard at some 
distance. In calm weather they are seen in numerous 
shoals, leaping, plunging, lobtailing and finning, while 
the assemblage moves swiftly in various directions. 
They abound more along the coasts where small fish are 
found. Occasionally a large number of them will get 
into a school of fish, frightening them so much that they 
lose nearly all control of their movements, while the Por- 
poises fill themselves to repletion.” This species is the 
L. obliquidens of our List. On our New England coast 
the best known form is the “Skunk Porpoise,” shown in 
Fig. 2 of the present paper, and its habits are fully as 
interesting as those of the Doiphin of which we have just 
been speaking. Even at the present time, it is by no 
means a rare thing to discover a new species of this 
group, and undoubtedly there still remain a number of 
forms as yet unknown to science. 

The Orcas or Killer Whales constitute another genus 
of this family, and they are only too well known to the 
whalemen as the veriest wolves of the high seas, often 
robbing them of their hard-earned spoils. They are pos- 
sessed of enormous strength and speed, and even at a dis- 
tance at sea they can be easily recognized by their lofty 
dorsal fins, an appendage which, in the High-finned 
Killer, attains to the enormous height of six feet. These 
merciless animals will ravenously attack and kill the big- 
gest whale that ever plowed the ocean, and devour the 
carcass afterward, piecemeal; they are also very destruc- 
tive of the seals about the islands inhabited by those 
valuable animals, and according to Professor Goode, 
Eschricht says that thirteen porpoises and fourteen seals 
were found in the stomach of an Atlantic Killer, sixteen 
feet in length. 

The Blackfishes (Fig. 4) are a medium-sized whale that 
range over their oceanic habitat in schools sometimes 
numbering several hundreds; they are not especially 
valuable to the whalers, but are mercilessly preyed upon 
by the Killer Whales. 

Rarer than the last mentioned species, though often 
associated with them, are the Grampuses (Fig. 3), a 
smaller whale than they, though with very similar habits. 
and we are told that they make their appearance in our 
waters only about once in ten years. Professor Flower 
has proved beyond all manner of doubt that the fantastic 
markings on the body of this animal are normal and are 
not due to scars from conflicts with their fellows or other 
species. A fine cast of a Grampus may be seen and 
studied at the Smithsonian Institution, where it used to 
surmount the doorway of the main entrance, down-stairs. 

One of the most interesting of all Cetaceans is the Nar- 
whal (Fig. 5), an animal which stands responsible for the 
Unicorn of fancy, and which is now restricted in its range 
to the northern shores of our Alaskan territories. The 
spiral tusk growing from the left side of its upper jaw is 
a modified tooth which may attain a length of eight or 
ten feet. It is absent in the female, the sex being prac- 
tically toothless, or at least the teeth are concealed in the 
jaw as is the case on the right side in the male Narwhal. 
This tusk is without enamel, and a single one is valued 
at $50.00, the ivory being put to a variety of purposes. 
Occasionally both tusks are developed, in which case the 
spirals each turn the same way, orthe twist has the same 
direction. Narwhals feed upon small fish and crusta- 
ceans. 

Herring Hogs(Phoceena), are representatives of another 
very interesting genus (Fig. 6); these animals are also 
known as the harbor porpoises or “puffing pigs,” they 



























































he proper to note, however, that all Whales have teeth, 
with but few exceptions, and that these vary greatly in 
number; never being preceded by a milk set, while in the 
adult right whales, in which family the teeth are absent, 
the well-known whalebone is seen (baleen). It would be 
as well to remark, too, _that the mammez in the female 
Whales are situated on either side of the genital fissure, 
being two in number, and each being under the control 
of a special compressor muscle by means of which the 
earneaens milk of the mother can be injected into the mouth of her 
antic cean. 7 i 
Layenorhynchus obliquidens, Gill. Striped or Common Dolphin. young one (there being rarely two), and the latter is thus 
Pacific coast of the United States. ; enabled to nurse under water. f 
Lagenorhynchus thicolea, Gray. West coast of North America. Whales of all species subsist on animal food of some 
a gubenator, Cope. Skunk Porpoise. Coast of New kind or other, such as for example, fish, squids, crusta- 
Lagenorhynchus perspicillatus, Cope. Atlantic coast of the United | ceans, and the medusee. The killers (Orca) alone prey 
States. : upon the species of their own Order, and upon such other 
Tursiops tursio (Bonnaterre), Van Ben. & Gervais. Bottle-nosed 
Dolphin. North Atlantic Ocean. ; 
Tursiops gillii, Dall. Cowfish. Pacific coast of the United States. 
Tursiops erebennus, (Cope) Gill. Black Dolphin. Atlantic coast 
of the United States. 
Orea gladiator, (Bonnaterre) Gray. Atlantic Killer. Atlantic Ocean. 
Orea atra, Cope. Pacific Killer. Pacific coast of North America. 
Orea pacifica, (Gray). North Pacific Ocean. (?) 


warm-blooded animals as seals and their kind. 
During a year that I spent at sea in the Gulf of Mexico 
Globiocephaius melas, (Traill). Blackfish. North Atlantic Ocean. 
Globiocephalus brachypterus, Cope. Short-finned Blackfish. Coast 


and the South Atlantic, [ had many opportunities to ob- 
serve the various kinds. of whales and porpoises, which I 

availed myself of to the fullest extent, and have seen an 

old Sperm whale blow many and many atime. Professor 

Flower well describes this act, and according to this emi- 

of New Jersey. nent authority, when speaking of whata helpless creature 
Globiocephalus scammoni, (Cope). Scammon’s Blackfish. Pacific | @ whale is on shore, he says that when in their element, 
Grampus Griscus, (Ouvier) G a, on. North Atlantic Ocean Se nen, “Wey Deny Deanne os — a ne - 
Grampus Ceearnst i, Dall. "Mottled or White-headed Grampus. the surface for the purpose of respiration; and, in relation 
Pacific coast of North America. to the constant upward and downward movement in the 
Delphinapterus catodon, (Linné) Gill. White Whale. Arctic and] water thus necessitated, their principal instrument of 
Mandan, cnanaoaren Linné. Narwhal. Arctic seas. motion, the tail, is expanded horizontally » quite unlike 
Phocena communis, Lesson. Pufling-Pig. Herring-Hog. North | that of a fish, whose movements are mainly in straight- 
Pho Atlantic Ocean. Rie. : i forward or lateral directions. The position of the respir- 
oegna lingata, Cope. Striped Porpoise. Atlantic coast of the | atory orifice or nostril on the highest part of the head is 
hoceena vomerina, Gill. California Bay Porpoise. Pacific coast | Very important for this mode of life, as it is the only part 
of the United State. of the body the exposure of which above the surface is 
Family ZipHuD&. Bottle-nose Whales. absolutely necessary. Of the numerous erroneous ideas 

Berardius bairdti, Stejneger. Baird’s Whale. Bering Island. connected with natural history, few are so widespread 
Hyperoédon rostratus, (Chemnitz) Wesmael. Bottle-nose Whale. | and still so firmly believed, notwithstanding repeated ex- 
Sade Ries acen. Temperate and tropical eeas positions of its falsity, as that the Cetacea spout out 
¢ Zipninus semijunctus, (Cope). Atlantic Ocean. P through their blowholes water taken in at the mouth. 
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REPRESENTATIVE 


Fig. 1.—Common Dolphin (Delphinus delphis). After Flower. 
Length of adult 10ft. 


Fig. 2.—Skunk Porpoise (Lagenorhynchus gubernator), From 
Goode, after Cope. Length of adult about 10ft. 


Fig. 3.—The Grampus (Grampus griseus). After Elliott. Length 
of adult 20ft. 


have earned this last name from their habit of puffing 
and grunting as they disport themselves in the surf or as 
they roll in the breakers st the mouths of harbors and 
rivers. These Herring Hogs are very destructive of sev- 
eral species of the small edible fish, and of oysters, but 
they in turn are often attacked and killed by the Por- 
poises. 

To represent the next Family, the Bottle-nose Whales, 
I have given a figure of Hyperoddon bidens, but very 
little is known of these forms and the romenclature of 
the group is not in a very satisfactory condition. 

Passing next to the Family of the true Sperm 
Whales (Physeteride), we find them represented by 
the Giant Sperm and the Pigmy Sperm Whales. 

The Sperm Whale or Cachalot (P. macrocephalus) is a 
very well-known Cetacean, one of wide distribution and 
of great commercial importance (Fig. 8). In this species 
the male may attain the enormous length of 84ft., where- 
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SPECIES OF UNITED STATES CETACEANS.——CoPIED BY THE AUTHOR. 


Fig. 4.--The Blackfish (Globiocephalus melas). From Goode. after 
a, Zool. Soc. of Lond., Vol. 8, PL. 50. Length of adult 18 to 

Fig. &.—The Narwhal (Monodon monoceros). After Elliott. 
Length of adult 10 to 14ft. 


Fig 6—The “ Herring-Hog” Phocena communis). From a pho- 
tograph by the U.S. Fish Commission. Length of adult rather 
more than 4ft. 


as the females are not more than one-third as large, and 
are slenderer. In color these an’mals are of a blackish 
brown above, paler on their sides, and grayish on the 
under parts; very old ones are gray on top of the head 
and about the nostrils. They feed on small fish principally, 
and squids; it is related that several hundred mackerel 
have been taken from the stomach of a third grown one. 
All times of the year is the breeding season for them, and 
one at a birth is the rule, never more than two. The 
female nurses her young by reclining quietly on her side, 
as she floats passively on the surface of the ocean. The 
period of gestation is said to be ten months, 

Its actions and habits under various circumstances are 
familiar to the most of us, and have been well described 
by Scammon; the “blowing” of this whale, and the use- 
ful products it yields, I have already alluded to above. 

Turning to the Suborder MysTIcETE of our List, we find 
a splendid array of species representing the animals 


Fig. %.—The Snerm Whale Porpoise (Hyperoidon bidens). After 
Blake. Length of adult 25ft. 


Fig. %.—The ry on Whale (Physeter macrocephalus’. From 
Goode, after Scammon. Length of adult male 84ft. 


Fig. 9.—The Bowhead Whale (Balena msticetus). From Goode, 
after Scammon. Length of adult mule 47ft. 


known as the Whalebone Whales, all of which are crea- 
tures of great size, and valuable for the products they 
yield to men. Of no little importance among these is the 
whalebone of commerce, but this is principally obtained 
from the Bowhead Whale (Fig. 9) of the Polar Seas. The 
habits of the Bowhead partake of the habits of whales 
generally, with a number of very interesting ones peculi- 
arly its own. Professor Goode remarks that “The food 
of the Bowhead consists of floating animals, classed by 
the whalemen under the names ‘right whale feed’ and 
‘brit.’ Many kinds of invertebrates are, of course, in- 
cluded under these general terms, one of the most abund- 
ant of which is, perhaps, a kind of winged or pteropod 
mollusk, the Clio borealis, which ocevrs in the northern 
seas, floating in great masses. When the Bowhead is 
feeding it moves with considerable velocity near the sur- 
face, its jaws being open to allow the passage of currents 
of water into the cavity of the mouth and through the 
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mountains where, without hunting, a dozen shots might 


ers of baleen at the sides. All eatable substances are 
by ed out by the fringes of the baleen and are swal- 
* Much more could be said about these whalebone 
- es, but I find my space already nearly exhausted, 
dI still have a few concluding remarks to make of no 
little importance. 4 ; 
studies of the Cetaceans and my reading about 
have both convinced me that the Order has by no 


pete received the attention at the hands of descriptive 
rpblogists and anatomists that it so justly deserves. This 


neglect can be atoned for in many ways, and more 
pecially by such persons as reside the year round either 
upon the Atlantic or Pacific seaboards, or by capable ob- 
servers Who lead a seafaring life. Lighthouse keepers 
and whalemen both have excellent opportunities to thus 
werfully aid science in such work. Jhalemen should 
encouraged by some means to systematically capture 
jmens of the smaller Cetaceans when the opportunity 

is afforded them, and from these to take accurate meas- 
urements of the ae at the time of capture. Skele- 
tons could also made, and viscera placed in crude 
spirits, both being brought home and turned over to the 
proper authorities for description. And, when it so hap- 
ns that somebody chances to be on board who can 
make a serviceable sketch of the animal, this essential 
aid should never be overlooked; the habits of whales in 
their normal habitat should also be constantly recorded, 
and particularly as soon after the observation as possi- 
ble. Lighthouse keepers and other seashore observers can 


effect all this, and much more besides, for where any of 


the whale tribe are driven ashore in their vicinity, they 
can, in addition to what is suggested above, often be en- 
abled to take a good series of photographs of the speci- 
men, as well as a very complete set of measurements. 
When within a reasonable distance of Washington, they 
can, too, immediately send a telegram to Mr. F. W. True, 
Curator of the Department of Mammals, U. 8S. National 
Museum, that such and such suspicious looking specimens 
have gone ashore at such and such a point, thus giving 
the proper authorities the opportunity to dispatch a 
responsible person to the spot should they desire to do so. 
There are undoubtedly a number of the smaller species of 
Cetaceans in our waters as yet undescribed. 

Those of my readers desiring to further inform them- 
selves upon the subject which of necessity I have been 
compelled to deal with so briefly in this contribution, can 
do no better than consult some of the following works: 

Bibliography of Cetacea: D. F. Eschricht, ‘Untersuchungen 
fiber die Nordischen Wallithiere,” 1849. ‘“‘Ostéographie des Céta- 
cés,” by P. J. Van Beneden and P. Gervais, 1868-79. C. M. Scam- 
mon, “Marine Mammals of the N. W. Coast of North America,” 
1874. For the structure of whalebone, see Hunter, “Observations 
on the Structure and Economy of Whales,” Phil. Trans., 1787; 
Eschricht and Reinhardt, “On the Greenland Right Whale,” 
English translation by the Ray Society, 1866, pp. 67-78; and Sir W. 
Turner, in Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin., 1870, Thomas Beale; “Natural 
History of the Sperm Whale,” London, 1836, Andrew Murray; 
“The Soumeiee Distribution of Mammals,” London, 1866, p. 
212. T. N. Gill; pre Soe Giant and Pigmy,” Amer. Nat. 
iv, p. 738, fig. 167. Capt. David Gray; Land and Water, Dec. 1,°77, 
p. 468, and many other special monographs. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


HUNTING THE ELK. 


Y the older writers the elk was called the wapiti or 
wapiti deer, this being the Iroquois name for the 
animal. The term is employed now only in books and 
by Europeans. The elk of Europe is almost identical with 
our moose, which name is derived from a Cree Indian 
word, mooséd. It is unfortunate that two such magnifi- 
cent animals, inhabiting different continents, should bear 
the same English name, but the appellation elk is now so 
firmly settled in America as belonging to Cervus cana- 
densis, that it can never be changed. 

The young elk are born in May or June and, like young 
deer of most species, are at first spotted. The coat is 
bright bay, like that of the Virginia deer, but the spots 
are neither so numerous, so regular, nor so well defined. 
At the first shedding of the pelage, which takes place in 
September, the spots are lost and the animals assume the 
yellowish gray which is their winter coloring. The 
calves are usually born in pairs, male and female, and 
during the summer the mother and her young keep by 
themselves. In the early part of August they begin to 
collect in scattered companies, and early in September 
the rutting season begins. 

Meanwhile, the bulls have been keeping apart. Late 
in the winter, their superb horns dropped off, and in the 
early spring the new antlers began to appear, through 
the summer they have been increasing in size and by the 
middle of August have reached their full development. 
They are still covered with the ‘‘velvet,’ however, and 
although they have ceased growing and are quite hard, 
the tender skin, beneath which the warm blood still 
courses, clings to them for a little while longer. At this 
time the elk are found in bands, more or less numerous, 
according as the country which they inhabit is much 
hunted or not. The time for freeing the horns from the 
velvet varies somewhat. 

Most of the bulls begin to ‘‘shake,” as the mountain 
men term it, about the first of September. The older 
ones are usually the first to set about this, and some of 
the yearlings carry the velvet until the late fall. Soon 
after the horns are fully grown and hard, the flow of 
blood through the arteries which supply the horns and the 
velvet, is checked, and the skin begins to itch. The bull 
now rubs his horns furiously against bushes and trees, 
and the velvet is torn off and hangs from the horns and 
about his ears in bleeding strips. Usually he seeks some 
low stiff-branched shrub, like the willows ina stream 
bottom, or a oung pine on the mountainside, and thrust- 
ing his Seat among the branches, moves it vigorously 
up and down and from side to side. This, of course, 
causes the bush to wave to and fro, and it is from this 

movement that the term ‘‘shaking” is derived. 

It is just at and immediately before this time that the 
bull elk are in their very best condition. They are now 
enormously fat, and the flesh is delicious, though elk 
Meat, like that of most other animals, should always be 
kept a few days before eaten. Immediately after being 

ed it is a little coarse, and in the bulls sometimes 
ough, but, after hanging four or five days, it becomes 
tender and very palatable. It has a flavor of its own, 

which is not found in any other wild meat with which I 
4m acquainted, except in a less degree in that of the mule 

» and is moreover extremely rich and nutritious, 
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During the time that the bulls are ‘‘shaking” they are 
very easily approached, for with their heads hidden in 
the brush they can neither see nor hear, and the hunter, 
provided he has the wind in his favor, finds little diffi- 
culty in creeping within rifle range. This is more true on 
the plains and in an open country than in the mountains. 
There the elk is as likely to do his shaking in the midst of 
a dense forest as anywhere else, and in such situations he 
is not easily discovered until one is quite close to him. 

As soon as his horns are free from the velvet, and are 
hard and polished, the bull elk begins to gather about 
him all the cows he can. He searches for them in the 
thickets, along the streams, in the ravines and among the 
timber, and this search is conducted in a very systematic 
manner. A year ago last fall, while hunting in Wyo- 
ming Territory, I witnessed very satisfactorily the method 
in which they operate. I was out on foot four or five 
miles from the camp, and was sitting on @ high mesa 
scanning the surrounding country with my field glass, 
when I saw a fine bull elk emerge from a ravine, which 
ran up into the plateau on which I was, walk along over 
the plain below to the next ravine, enter that and 
presently come out at its head on to the mesa, and then 
walk to the head of the next ravine and proceed down 
that. When he reached the plain he again kept along the 
foot of the hills until he reached the mouth of another 


ravine, and then he came up that. In this way he pro- 
ceeded, systematically searching through these hiding 


places for any cows that might be lurking there. As the 


cows have now come together, a bull that finds one is 


likely to get a dozen or perhaps fifty at the same time. 
The particular bull mentioned was, when first seen, per- 
haps a mile from me, but he traveled so briskly that I 
tried in vain to get within shooting distance. Although 
he covered more than twice the distance I had to go, he 
kept far ahead of me, and finally, having followed the 
edge of the mesa down to where it sloped off into the 
plain, and the ravines ended, he turned briskly to the 


right, crossed a broad valley where some cattle were 


feeding, and disappeared in a narrow mountain valley 
which ran into the hills two or three miles from the 
camp. 

The next day, however, I had the pleasure of seeing 
him, in fact, of making his intimate acquaintance. There 
were three of us in the camp, and all the fresh meat that 
there was under the wagon was one antelope ham. We 
had been hard at work for several days sinking a pros- 
pect hole in the hillside, high above the camp, and we all 
of us felt like taking a day for rest. So we started out 
after breakfast, and went back into the hills to try and 
get some blacktail. We only saw four, one of them a 
doe, which walked out onto the hillside within seventy- 
five steps of us, and which we could easily have killed. 
But there were three bucks following her, and as the 
bucks are so much fatter in September than the does, we 
let her go, hoping that the bucks would come out of the 
green timber, so that we could see them distinctly enough 
to shoot. Instead of doing that they kept under cover 
until they had passed us, and then one of them must 
have caught eur wind, for on a sudden they all stampeded, 
and we saw no more of them. The rest of our hunt was 
fruitless, and about three o’clock we started down the 
valley, which was the same one the bull elk had entered 
the day before, and followed it down, intending, when 
we came to a point —— the camp, to cross the low 
spur of the hills just below where the mine was. I was 
riding ahead, Bill next, and Ike bringing up the rear. 
Suddenly I heard Bill call to me in a low voice, and 
knowing from his tone that he saw game, I had slipped 
off my horse and thrown a cartridge into my rifle, before 
I looked at him. Then following the direction of his rifle 
barrel, I saw in the bed of the stream among the willows 
about 200yds. away, the heads and bodies of a dozen cow 
elk walking up out of the creek. 

The shots flew pretty fast for a few seconds. The band, 
which numbered about forty in all, did not wait to inves- 
tigate the noise, but dashed out of the stream bed. It was 
a bad place for them, however. Before they could cross 
the ridge they had at least 600yds. of steep open ground 
to cover and all this time they were exposed to our rifles. 
The last elk to emerge from the willows was the bull, 
who had stayed behind to hurry up the laggard cows and 
who now brought up the rear of the fleeing band. Before 
they had got in motion a calf had fallen, and ere they 
had gone 50yds. two cows dropped. We had more than 
meat enough and I shouted at my companions, ‘‘Fire at 
the bull.” He was now between 300 and 400yds. distant, 
but on the smooth slope over which he was passing it was 
easy to gauge the elevation. My first ball struck a little 
under him, the next just beyond, and at the third carefully 
aimed shot I saw him flinch, bend down, and then sud- 
denly turn at right angles to the course he had been pur- 
suing. I gave alittle cheer of triumph, for as he was 
running I felt sure that the ball, if it had hit his body at 
all, had made a fatal wound. And soit was. After 
going 100yds. further he slackened his trot and began to 
walk with his head down, and presently he laid down 
beneath a solitary pine tree that stood near the top of the 
slope. We mounted our horses and rode down the hill. 
across the stream and up to where the elk lay. Near the 
cows we left the ponies standing and walked up the steep 
ascent to where the bull was. As we approached him 
we could see the great antlers tossing in the death agony, 
but when we reached him the.struggle was over and the 
monarch of the forest was dead. 

I had longed to possess that great head when I had first 
seen it, and had felt a savage satisfaction as I saw the 
lead strike the bull, for I remembered the exhausting 
labor that I had undergone on the previous day in my 
efforts to come up with him. But now, as I stood over 
him on the mountainside, and beheld his beauty and his 
strength and his symmetry, I wished that we had not 
killed him. It seemed a cruel wrong to take so grand a 
life, except in case of absolute necessity. I suppose that 
every man who has killed much large game often has 
these remorseful moments, but wale the feeling that 
he experiences is nothing more than remorse, and does 
not reach the height of penitence. So the next time he 
goes hunting he tries with all his might to do exactly the 
thing which he had previously regretted doing. Some of 
us there are—old hunters—who have reached a point 
where we try to kill only enough for our requirements. 
One deer or antelope or elk a week is enough Te a party 
of two or three when traveling through the wilds, but it 
is difficult—almost impossible—if you have young and 
ardent hunters with you, to keep them down to anything 
like this limit. I have Genel for weeks through the 
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be had each day at antelope, elk and deer, and have only 
fired two or three shots a week, killing meat only when 
it was absolutely required for the camp, but I can re- 
member well enough that years ago, when I was new to 
the mountains, I used to shoot at pretty nearly every- 
thing that I could see. 

When a bull elk has got together a band of cows he 
guards them jealously. The younger bulls, which have 
not been able to accumulate any wives, often loiter about 
the harem of their more successful brothers, and try to 
steal away some of the cows. The old bull is kept pretty 
busy during the season of the rut, chasing away intruders 
and keeping his cows together. He treats the latter with 
scant courtesy, and does not hesitate to prod them 
viciously with his horns if they are slow in moving in the 
direction in which he desires them to go. If an alarm 
takes place he rushes about, starting each one of the band 
in flight, and not until all are in motion does he himself 
take to his heels. Even then he always brings up the 
rear, threatening the last animals with his great antlers 
and urging them to greater speed. 

Just before the rut begins, the bull, as has been said, is 
enormously fat and at his best. But now he begins to 
get out of condition. His neck swells, his fat turns 
yellow, and he has a strong and disagreeable odor. More- 
over his arduous labors soon cause him to lose flesh, and, 
by the time the season is at an end, he is gaunt and poor. 
It does not take him long to pick up again, however, and 
often by the middle of the winter the bulls are again in 
fair order, though by no means as fat as the cows. 

Down on the plains in years gone by I have had many 
a good run after elk, on horseback. This is a delightful 
method of pursuing them, but a fast, quick horse is 
needed for success. Speed is required to overtake the 
game, and quickness to avoid the obstacles met with in 
the very rough ground where the chase must often be 
made. The natural gait of the elk isa trot, and it takes a 
very good horse to overtake him while in this gait. He 
can keep this trot for hours if not for a whole day, and 
the amount of ground that he can cover at this pace, 
without tiring, is astonishing. He also runs, but his run, 
while faster than the trot, is also more exhausting, and, 
therefore, the man who is running elk always tries to 
push them as hard as possible at first, so as to make them 
break their trot, in which case he will be likely, if his 
horse is a good one, to overtake the fattest of the band. 
In a country where the going is good it is by no means 
difficult to run elk in this way, when the sport becomes 
very much like buffalo running, but in a rough or moun- 
tainous region, there is little opportunity for a chase of 
this kind. When alarmed they always make for the 
roughest ground, choosing rocky hillsides, ground covered 
with fallen timber, or the densest forests. I have seen 
a band slide, roll and tumble down an almost vertical 
precipice, where it would be utterly impossible for a rider 
to follow at all, or trot smoothly and easily along a steep 
mountainside, rough with huge blocks of stone, among 
which a horse would have broken his neck or legs at 
almost every stride. 

It is very exciting sport to get a band of elk on just the 
right ground, and with a horse in which you have con- 
fidence, dash out from behind some hill, and, almost 
before they have taken the alarm, find yourself close to 
the outskirts of the band. They get together hastily and 
start off, at first in a close bunch, then gradually string- 
ing out in a long line, the cows and calves ahead, the 
bulls bringing up the rear. If you are chasing them just 
for the ride, and without the desire to kill, perhaps you 
will pass the last of the herd, and as you do so, they will 
turn off, and running a few hundred yards to one side or 
the other, will stop and stare at you for a few moments, 
and then throwing back their horns over their hips will 
trot off over the hills, and out of sight. [have a hunting 
mare, a swift, beautiful animal, which is very fond of 
this sport, and has more than once carried me into the 
very midst of a band of elk. 


ADIRONDACK DEER. 


JZ EENE VALLEY, N. Y., Oct. 16.—Hditor Forest and 

XStream: Perhaps you would like a report of the 
deer shooting in this section this season. Fewer deer 
have been killed here than in any year in my remem- 
brance; and the advocates of hounding. who insisted last 
year that the deer were more plenty than ever, this sea- 
son admitted that there was little use in hunting here. 
The Au Sable Lakes are ciosed to them, from the fact 
that they are included in the tract recently bought by a 
number of gentlemen. who forbid all hunting and fishing 
on it for a time: and the fact that their orders are obeyed 
by the men who have hunted there all their lives, shows, 
to my mind, how easy it would be for the State to enforce 
its laws for the protection of game if this was seriously 
attempted. 

Some half dozen deer have been killed up John’s Brook, 
a stream that rises on the northern slopes of Mt. Marcy 
and empties into the Au Sable River at this place. They 
were driven by dogs and shot on runways. The same 
men have brought in deer from other localities, and with- 
out doubt have exceeded the limit of three to one hunter. 
Quite a party went from here to Catlin Lake, in the town 
of Newcomb, and returned with two bucks and three 
does. They were enthusiastic in their praise of that sec- 
tion for hunting, saying that they had to keep the dogs 
tied till they got a mile or so from the lake, as they could 
‘jump them up” at any point near the shores. There 
had been no hounding done there to amount to anything; 
the deer were so plenty and so tame that they could be 
killed at any time by still-hunting in summer. Yet that 
is the home of a family of noted still-hunters, beginning 
with old John Cheeny, ending with his descendants of 
the third generation. His nephews, Caleb and John 
Chase, are quite as skillful as Cheeny was in his best days, 
If it is the still-hunters that exterminate the deer, and the 
hounds that save them from the panthers and all other 
dangers, how is it that they are yet so plenty there, in a 
still-hunting district, while in this place, where ten or fif- 
teen years ago the deer were more plenty and where 
hounding is the rule, they are now too few to pay to 
hunt? I think there is here a conundrum for Dr. Ward 
to ‘“‘put in his pipe and smoke.” The one good thing 
about this hunt was, that the party left five hounds there. 
They said there was no use in wintering them here. If 
the still-hunters of that section will think the same, and 
"ye them out of existence, the hunt will prove to have 

nm a very successful one, AU SABLE, 
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SHOOTING NOTES. 


LL sorts of reports have been coming in about the 
ar woodcock shooting during the past week. That 
there are plenty of birds somewhere is attested by a stroll 
through the New York markets. Mr. Robins, one of the 
oldest and most reliable game dealers, whose stand is in 
Fulton Market, tells me the majority of the birds come 
from Connecticut. The observance of a close summer 
season is no doubt responsible for the excellence of the 
shooting now to be had in many sections of the Wooden 
Nutmeg State. 

Mr. Harry Leavitt, of Wall street, who is about as good 
a game shot as the East can produce, had a couple of 
days’ shooting last week near Great Barrington. He 
bagged about a couple of dozen cock and a nice bunch of 
partridges. If what the farmers say is true, Mr. Leavitt 
never misses. I have not seen Mr. Leavitt in the field 
for several years, but when I did he was a past master in 
the art of bringing birds down. Once I saw him make 
some very Clever kills in the mountains of northern New 
Jersey that convinced me that he had trained in a good 
school and knew how to handle his birds in dense cover 
remarkably well. 

Mr. Frank Cummins, of this city, has been picking up 
some birds this autumn. One day last week he shot four- 
teen cock near Croton Lake. Mr. Cummins is a great 
enthusiast, and shoots this winter in Florida. 

Mr. Gilbert Speir and Mr. Gus Walters, both of this 
city, shot one day last week near Ramapo, on the Erie 
Railway. They got seven cock and one of Tuxedo Park's 
English pheasants. Mr. Speir is another first-class shot. 
He will shoot ducks at Havre de Grace on the opening 
day. 

The glory of the once famous Wallkill region seems to 
have departed. Although the ground both in the swamps 
along the alder-arched streams is in prime condition, and 
the mountain swales shaded by chestnut sprouts and white 
birch are in order to receive the birds, woodcock were 
never so scarce as they were last week. A friend of 
mine who knows every hole and corner in this section 
took in the whole country and saw but two birds. I 
nearly experienced the same ill luck in the Pequest low- 
lands. There the clearing off of the timber and a great 
forest fire has destroyed the best of the unpreserved 
woodcock cover, The ground was too dry prior to the 
rains last week. From the old markings it was evident 
that there had been some birds about the time of the 
frosts a week before, but they had evidently gone on their 
way rejoicing. Mr. F. Satterthwaite, of Newark, was up 
there at the same time, shooting on his preserve. He 
was out two mornings and only got eleven woodcock. 
Of these only one was a hen bird. He said he found 
every one of them in the spice bushes along the banks of 
the’ creek, and not on the outside edges as formerly. 
There are quite a number of much-shot-at partridges in 
Warren county. They have about cleaned up the wild 
grapes in the swamps and have adjourned to the moun- 
tains to await the opening of the season. Quail are in 
fair abundance, but many of the bevies are of small 
birds unfit to shoot for several weeks tocome. But what 
between posted lands, irate farmers and{bull-brier thickets, 
the quail have got the budge on both local and city 
gunners. 

In Sussex county, N. J., quail and woodcock are scarce 
as compared with former years. Mr. Theo. Morford, of 
Newton, tells me that, in fact, there are very few quail. 
Mr. Morford no longer fruitlessly walks his legs off in his 
own State in search of sport, but goes to Tennessee next 
month where it is assured. There he has a host of warm 
friends, and with good dogs enjoys a blissful holiday. 

More encouraging reports come from central and 
southern New Jersey. Harry Height—the veteran Hart 
Height’s hopeful—says a good shot can average about a 
dozen birds early in the season in the southern part of 
Monmouth county. Quail about Allair are only in fair 
numbers. Mr. R. von Ohl, of Jobstown, N. J., however, 
informs me that there are more quail in Burlington 
county than he has seen for the past three years. He 
says they are very small, however, and that on Monday 
last he started some that could scarcely fly. As compared 
with last season the crop is better this year. 

Glancing westward we find that the’ members of the 
great ducking clubs near Toledo and on the St. Clair Flats 
are having but poor shooting at the ducks. Mr. William 
B. Wells, of Chatham, Ont., who has just returned from 
a very successful shooting trip to Manitoba, writes me 
that up to Oct. 20 fowl were scarce on the Canadian side 
of the marshes. 

Still further west I hear of Mr. Elliott Smith, of the 
Westminster Kennel Club, having fair sport at many 
kinds of game in Dakota. There are a number of Eastern 
men out there this season, among whom Mr. John I1lings- 
worth, of Newark, and some Boston friends. 

Mr. J. Fred Titchenor, of Newark and New street, has 
just returned from a five months’ visit to California. On 
his way home he stopped with his friend Mr. Bob Wood- 
ward, of San Francisco, at the North Belle Isle Mine 
Ranch, on Chicken Creek, in northeastern Nevada, close 
to Idaho. Mr. Titchenor tells me this is the greatest 
game country left in the United States, that during his 
short stay he and three friends killed about nine hundred 
sage hens, prairie chickens and fool hens. They shot the 
sage hens and chickens, and thumped the fool hens on 
the head with their guns. 

Mr. James L. Anthony, of this city, has gone for two 
months’ shooting to his preserve at Lynch's, Va. He will 
be joined there later on by Mr. Chas. Heath, of Newark, 
who is Mr. Anthony's partner in the Graphic Kennels, 

Mr. Arthur Livingston Sewell, of Pleasure Bay, N. J., 
accompanied by Mr. Ben West’s pointer dog, went to 
Sentsickied. N. J., on Saturday for a morning's outing. 
Mr. Sewell moved fourteen English snipe, of which he 
killed twelve without a miss. He also secured a fat 
yelper, which he says he shot a mile high. Lots of wild 
yellowlegs were on the meadows. 

While the majority of placesin this country are troubled 
from a scarcity of game, that is not now the case in Ore- 
gon. Six years ago a number of Chinese pheasants were 
planted in several localities in the State. They were at 
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wild geese. While the cock birds fight like game fowl 
and occasionally kill one another, the hens overbalance 
this by raising two full broods every year, and are said 
never to lose a chick. My informant has just returned to 
this city from Lane county, and he says there are thous- 
ands of pheasants there. 

The experiment of raising foreign game in America is 
a very interesting one. We have seen the success made 
by Mr. Pierre Lorillard on the Raneocas Farm preserve 
with both English pheasants and partridges, and the good 
results secured by the Fisher's Island Club in introducing 
ground game. 

There are a number of gentlemen owners of big estates 
in this vicinity who have also imported through Chas. 
Reiche & Co., of Chatham street, this city, large quanti- 
ties of foreign game. When properly cared for the birds 
have been found to thrive and increase. I am looking 
this matter up and may some time give a detailed ac- 
count obtained from headquarters. The season is now at 
hand for the importation of the pheasants. They are 
netted in Germany and shipped in low crates to this 
country by steamer. These birds are very hardy and 
afford good sport. 


From Connecticut and South Jersey I hear of several 
rows between sportsmen and farmers. It seems impos- 
sible in these days for any stranger to enjoy shooting in 
these States. For this reason I kill all my quail West, 
where there is no one to bother me and where I can find 
more birds in a day than I can possibly move in a week 
in the Eastern or Middle States. While I respect the 
rights of the actual landowner I must say the ignorant 
squatting farmer makes me very tired. There are agricul- 
turists residing on mortgaged farms or on leased prop- 
erty for which they have not paid the rent, who will 
leave their dinners of cake and pork, run miles in stiff 
cowhide boots, through green brier swamps, and by their 
horrible profanity endanger every chance of Heaven, to 
be in time to see a city sportsman shoot the tail off his 
pedigreed pointer, such is their enthusiastic desire to 
assert their authority. Then after driving the sportsman 
off a neighbor’s land or accepting a fee for granting per- 
mission to shoot thereon the farmer sneaks home and 
abuses ‘“‘down country folks.” It is therefore obvious to 
most people that shooting under such circumstances 
ceases to be sport, and those who want their fun sand- 
wiched between peace and — go and spend their 
money in the South or West where game is abundant and 
every petty lessee of land is not askinflint or a mad- 
house candidate. 

The fact of the matter is there are thousands of crusty 
farmers who do not shoot themselves, and whose only 
stock in trade is ignorance, a second-hand collection of 
farm implements and half a dozen live quail, who are 
ready to ‘bite the noses off their faces” to spite some 
stranger, who, if treated even decently, would open his 
purse for far more than all the birds were worth. On the 
other hand, it is the farmer’s own neighbors, not the city 
sportsmen, who tear up stone walls and cut down trees 
for rabbits. Now, just fancy a city sportsman lifting a 
ton of rock for a bunny or cutting down a tree. Even if 
he wanted to doso, he could not handle the rocks, and it 
would take him a month to learn how to handle an axe 
before he could chop the bark off the butt. Yet it is the 
gentleman sportsman who commits all the havoc in the 
country. At least so says the average farmer. The an- 
tagonism, therefore, between the sportsman and the 
bumpkin of this vicinity is very great and equally sense- 
less. Every one knows that any sportsman who owns 
more than one dog is usually bowed down with enough 
care without being pestered by some rustic. The stumb- 
ling blocks in the path of sport are too many without 
having to bump up against every owner of half an acre 
of ground. To stagger under the all-pervading dif- 
ficulty of the chase is about all one man can success- 
fully accomplish. Dogs will point cats and go home; 
boots will gall holes in ankles; briers will assert them- 
selves in the epidermis; game will be non est; guns 
won't hit anything, and tired hunters will sit on snakes 
or on yellowjackets’ nests. Whimsical exaggeration wiil 
fill capacious game bags, too, but those who spend their 
time in figuring on events, say that from careful calcu- 
lation it is found that the sportsmen of the world, all 
told, average a walk of two miles for every bird within a 
radius of thirty miles of any city, and that the average 
cost of every bird killed under such circumstances is ex- 
actly $1.374. Yet, there are some people who speak 
sneeringly of the markets where game can be bought. 
Let these unsophisticated people try a day’s shooting any- 
where within thirty miles of this city. They will jeer no 
more. In South Jersey the farmers are angry enough to 
do anything to the non-resident shooters. Those of Cape 
May county propose to test the law which gives power to 
the West Jersey Game Protective Society to issue passes 
to Philadelphia and New York sportsmen to shoot on their 
farms. The farmers should remember that the society 
has spent a great deal of money in re-stocking, and that 
such farmers who were a inclined reaped the 
benefit by having good shooting and exorbitant board 
paid them. 


This suggests to me to say that there is one remarkable 
feature of the shooting around New York, and that is the 
famous sport always said to be on tap in the immediate 
vicinity of country hotels. Already has the proverbial 
partridge bumped his head against each of them this 
season. The barrooms, as usual, have been invaded by 
bevies of quail, and the manure heaps in the barnyards 
have been stamped down level with the ground by the 
rabbits. But though the sportsman may learn to his dis- 
gust that all these signs fail and game is not in sight, yet 
there is one creature that is never scarce in the locality, 
and that is the guide. These men are the sand burr of 
the city sportsmen’s existence. There is no getting rid of 
them. They will rope in for drinks with better success 
than any race of human beings under the sun. Every 
man in the hotel bar is a farmer on whose land there are 
stacks of game. Each one has a team to hire to drive you 
there. This is always done, for guides are never known 
to walk except at their own expense. I have heard at 
least a dozen guides in my life brag how they enjoyed 
leading city sportsmen astray, where there were no birds, 


once protected by a law which forbade their being shot | and subsequently killing the game themselves. Warren 
for a term of ten years. Iam informed that the foreigners | county, N. J., is full of such men. To beat this business 
have multiplied in such numbers in the Willamette Val-| the only way the sportsmen should do is to agree to pay 


ley section that the farmers will endeavor to have the 
law repealed this winter. They say that the pheasants 
are destroying their wheat and assert that one pheasant 
will eat and scratch up more grain than four healthy 


the guide according to the quantity of game shown and 
shot. So much for guides and farmers. 
THE WISE ACRE. 
New York CIry, Oct. 24. 
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THE CANVASBACKS. 


G UNPOWDER RIVER, Md., Oct. 16.—The canvasback 

shooting season is now opening, and already the 
shrill whistle of the thieving baldpate, herald of the com. 
ing canvasback and redhead, makes itself heard above and 
below the long bridges of the Baltimore and Philadelphia 
Railroad across the Gunpowder and Bush and Back 
rivers; and the sounds of preparation are heard at the pro- 
jecting points of these rivers, where blinds are being erectaq 
and made ready for the coming season. The Gunpowder 
Bush and Back rivers and the coves are all more full of 
duck feed (valisneria) than has been known for yearg 
This is what gives to canvasback and redhead the delj. 
cious flavor which the gourmet can appreciate. 

The whole of Gunpowder and Bush rivers with the 
many coves and inlets form a paradise for duck shooters, 
Carrol’s Island at the mouth of the Gunpowder stretches 
in a long narrow point across, and ducks flying from the 
bay to their feeding grounds up the river cross this bar 
in rapid flight. Here J. Swan Frick, P. Norris and F, ©, 
Latrobe, of Baltimore, know how tostop the flying birds, 
which cross the bar at a rate of seventy or eighty miles 
an hour. 

Higher up the river comes Grace’s Quarter point, where 
John Gill, of Baltimore, and Wilmot Johnson reign, 
Opposite is Maxweil’s Point, the old home of Gen. Geo, 
Cadwalader, now owned by John Cadwalader, of Phila- 
delphia, a home the gunner may envy and where sport 
and comfort is combined. 

From Maxwell’s Point to Gunpowder Bridge, with an 
equal length of shore on Bush River, is the home of the 
San Domingo Ducking Club. Their club house, about 
one hundred yards from the water on arising ground, 
overlooks the whole river,and with them the season will 
open on Oct. 18. Of this club H. T. Weld, of Mount 
Savage, Md., is president and Charles H. Raymond, of 
New York, vice-president. Robert Sewell, Geo. F. Baker 
and Warren Delano, of New York, Dudley Olcott, of 
Albany, R. G. Hoffman, Jesse Tyson, Seth Holmes, John 
Ridgely, and last but not least, the veteran John Stewart, 
are the executive committee. 

At Havre de Grace, in the head of the Chesapeake, the 
season does not open till Nov. 1, but the tributaries are 
alive with ducks long before. Greatare the anticipations 
for this season. Last season was a failure for want of 
duck feed in the rivers. At San Domingo a lovely little 
pack of seven beagles makes the whole air ring to the 
music, and there, too, are setters of unblemished lineage. 
children of Pride of the Border and Guy Mannering, all 
owned by Charles H. Raymond, to make up deficiencies 
of sport when ducks do not fly. x. 


OUR FOURTH DAY OUT. 


E had killed a large buck during the previous day 

and were in fine spirits over our success. Two of 

the runouts to be watched were quite a distance from 

camp, and the men delegated to stand at these points 
started out half an hour ahead of the drivers. 

There was frost enough in the air to chill one’s blood. 
but the weather was delightful for a November morning. 
Our dogs had been of so little use before that we placed 
no confidence in them, except a small cur with which the 
tirst deer was secured. The section to be driven was a 
long brushy hillside sloping to a stream, while here and 
there narrow ravines led to higher ground on the opposite 
side. At the mouth of one of these ravines Doc stationed 
himself and the balance of the watchers occupied posi- 
tions along the brow of the hill, advancing as circum- 
stances required. 

Down on the point where the drivers started in, an old 
buck had been lying keeping vigilant watch for the safety 
of his hide, for no doubt he knew the surrounding dan- 
gers, as this was not his first year in the woods. 

It was not long until the music of the cur came ringing 
through the frosty air, and we knew full well it betokened 
something of interest to us. More and more distinctly 
the yip. yip, of the little fellow was heard, and in a few 
moments the glittering antlers and glossy coat of the deer 
came into view as he fled before drivers and dog. Before 
venturing across the creek and within several hundred 
yards of Doc, he stopped to take in the situation. What 
must have been his thoughts, if deer do think? He had 
been forced to a guarded inclosure and his pursuers were 
close on the trail. Not long to decide, however, so at a 
venture he breaks for the stream. Cautiously approach- 
ing the dark ravine and once amid its tangled under- 
growth, he again stops t> listen. Oh! cruel sentinel 
crouched behind yonder tree, here where I ran for safety 
from your murderous hand, outwitted and entrapped. A 
shot rings out followed by a second and third, the deer 
plunges through the laurel and crosses higher up stream. 
We call our party together and hear the story of the man 
who did the shooting. Of course, the deer had been mor- 
tally wounded and could not go far. This we were in- 
clined to believe and took the trail, thinking a few 
minutes’ time would bring us to our game. Alas! the 
deer kept far enough in advance and flagged us after 
about an hour’s tramp. It was then decided that he had 
not been so severely wounded as first supposed, but we 
were determined to have him. 

One of the dogs was a sheep killer, and his owner being 
desirous of getting rid of the animal, recommended him 
as a good deer dog. When away from camp he followed 
the drivers very closely and always looked as if he had 
done something mean when spoken to. The buck kept a 
respectable distance ahead, and thinking it useless to 
lead the dog on his trail we concluded to loose him and 
take the chances. In a little while the barking of all 
three dogs indicated that they were in close quarters 
with the deer and we lost no time in reaching the scene. 
Sure enough, they had surrounded him and a battle 
seemed imminent. At this juncture a shot brought him 
to the ground, when the sheep dog immediately began an 
exhibition of his skill by taking hold and holding on 
until relieved by the party. This was not our first deer 
by any means, but we never knew until then what it was 
to have hold of a wounded buck which we would rather 
be released from, but were afraid to let go of. After 
several unsuccessful efforts to regain his teet the poor 
fellow lay there panting, and without ceremony his 
throat was cut, and until the last drop of blood ebbed 
away the lustre of his eye remained undimmed. 

Doc occupied an elevated position when he shot and 
felt positive that the ball had entered the deer‘s back and 
passed down through his body; but no wound could be 
found in that locality. Turning him over a broken and 
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shattered shoulder was disclosed. The buck ran on three 
legs, but although his trackyaes seen frequently we were 
under the-impression, the manner in whict he 
“that all four legs were in use. Clark volunteered 
to dress the deer, which he completed in fine style. 

The day was not far advanced when we headed for 
camp, but after a tramp of two miles through briers and 
over rocks with the buck swinging from a pole borne on 
our shoulders we decided to call ita day, and right well 
we could with two noble bucks hanging against the old 
pine beside our cabin. F. G. 

TYRONE, Pa., Oct, 22. 


MOOSE IN MAINE. 


OSTON, Oct. 24.—Mr. W. 8S. Hills, who has killed his 
I moose in Maine, has just returned from his annual 
hunt in the upper Moosehead region. His departure was 
mentioned some weeks ago in the FOREST AND STREAM. 
Mr. Hills isa believer in the protection of moose and 
deer, but he also likes to try for one in the open season. 
He took a friend, a Mr. Dewey, of Boston, with him. 
Wr. Hills did not kill a moose this season himself, but his 
friend did, though it was a small one—only a two-year- 
old. They did not get him by the usual method of call- 
ing in the night time, but they happened upon him, or 
rather they heard him in the stream at Poland Pond, near 
one of those lakes of a hard name, and they worked up to 
the animal and shot him. Mr. Hills himself killed a 
caribou, a small one, though it had a aa set of 
antlers. He says that he is satisfied—did not care so 
much for killing his moose this year, but is pleased that 
his friend succeeded. 

Mr. Hills gives rather a gloomy account of the future 
of the moose in Maine. He believes that that noble ani- 
malis fast being exterminated. {[t is the Indian that is 
the worst enemy of the moose. Next follows the guide 
that traps in the woods all winter, and last comes the 
sportsman from out of the State, who must hunt in the 
open season or subject himself to very severe penalties, 
The Indian and the white trapper locate themselves 
within easy distance of the camps of the lumbermen, and 
the morals of the lumbermen are weak enough to pur- 
chase all the moose meat the hunter will furnish, pro- 
vided it can be had at a low price. The Indian and the 
trapper has the hide, and possibly the horns, and he man- 
ages to smuggle them out of the State some way and thus 
to sell them. Mr. Hills is positive that the destruction 
of moose, deer and caribou by that class of men is some- 
thing frightful for the sportsman who is fond of legiti- 
mate moose hunting to think of. The worst hunting is 
done on the crust late in the winter. Then the hunters 
kili all the moose and deer they can approach, and they 
manage to approach about every one, provided they 
know the section well and the location of the yards, 
Why, the officers of the law have been after an Indian 
this very fall, known to have killed moose in close time. 
They found him and they searched for moose meat, since 
he had scold some to other parties only a few days before. 
But they did not find it. They then searched his cabin 
for hides. These they did not find, though the Indian 
has since made his brags that there were ten moose hides 
in the hut at the time, the results of his hunting this fail 
and last winter. The hides were under his squaw as she 
sat on the edge of the bed. The officers dared not molest her, 
This Indian is already for the woods again this winter, and 
the lumbermen buy all the moose meat he will furnish. 
Yet he is only one of hundreds who infest that State and 
the province of New Brunswick. The Indians are both 
cunning and dangerous, and it takes a good deal of cour- 
age in a game warden to attempt to bring one of them to 
justice. Indeed they can only be restrained by enlisting 
the lumbermen, and the lumbermen are not very likely 
to enlist in the work of stopping their sey of cheap 
beef. The Yankee trappers are less harmful than the In- 
dians, but they do hunt moose in winter, and in the sum- 
mer close season. A year ago, Mr. Hills remarks, it was 
well known to the hunters who went into Maine for 
moose in the upper Moosehead region that four moose had 
been killed on a certain stream, before the law was off. 
It was generally supposed that it had been done by a low 
class of guides who follow trapping in the neighborhood 
of the lumber camps in the winter, but just how they met 
with such success was a mystery. There were the parts 
of the moose killed, that were too heavy or too worthless 
to be taken away. This year it hasall come out just how 
the moose were killed. The three guides were paddling 
up the stream, when they heard moose in the 
water ahead. By carefully working their way up they 
came within shooting distance. There were seven moose 
—four bulls, a cow and her two calves of the two seasons 
previous. The bulls were evidently following the cow, it 
being near the rutting season. The guides each shot his 
moose at the first vo!ley. But curious enough the cow 
and calves did not start, and the remaining bull, now that 
his rivals were down, would not desert her. One of the 
guides, more fond of killing than the rest, shot down this 
bull also. They now had more moose than they knew 
what to do with, and, to cap the whole story, the cow 
and the two calves frightened away by the last shot, soon 
came back and stood near their fallen companions. 
The story goes that the guides would not shoot these 
moose, 

Mr. Hills believes in the protection of moose in Maine. 
In fact he is anxious that they should be protected, in 
order that a sport very attractive to himself shall hold 
out. He says that he is ready personally to obey any 
law that the State may make for the protection of her 
game, but he believes that the enforcement of the law 
has been going on at the little end of the trouble. It has 
assumed a sort of a desire on the part of the Commission- 
ers to persecute the ‘‘gentleman sportsman from Boston,” 
and to mulct him in all the damages possible. The Com- 
missioners cannot but be aware of the wholesale slaugh- 
ter of moose and deer that is being carried on in the win- 
ter, yet how many cases are there on record where a 
lumberman has ever been troubled in the taking of all 
the moose he desired on which to feed his men? If they 
have it has not been published in the papers. Yet the 
sharpest wardens are stationed in the fall to watch the 
Sportsmen who come into the State and leave hundreds 

of dollars. If they are caught breaking the law by so 
much as killing game on Sunday, which by an old relic 
of blue laws is made a close time, even in the otherwise 
open season, such sportsmen are made to pay ali that 
Can be exacted of them. It is all right to enforce the 


W with a just and even hand, but the lumberman! 


and his accomplice in the crime, the winter trapper 
and crust hunter, should each be made to feel the force 
of the statute. That this has not yet been done is plain, 
if the records of the game law enforcements in Maine are 
worth anything. If the notle moose is to exist in Maine, 
this winter, hunting for the mere hides and meat must be 
stopped. In the neighborhood of Kineo there is a notable 
growth of the right sentiment among the guides. They 
talk of forming a sort of society among themselves to 
prevent the destruction of moose and deer in the close 
time, and they are agreed that if the State will grant 
September, or even a half of it, as open season, that they 
will do all in their power for the enforcement of the law, 
or at least to prevent the unlawful killing of moose, deer 
and caribou. They begin to understand, the more intelli- 
gent of them, how great the value of a single moose, 
alive in the woods, is to them, and this value they mean 
to follow up. This is the proper sentiment, and it is 
possible that a little missionary work, paid for by the 
state, might do more good than the whole amount of 
fight which has been put heretofore into the work of 
game protection. The territory to be covered by the 
tighting system is something enormous, and it would re- 
quire a small army of officers and wardens, and even then 
they could not enforce the law except partially. But once 
get the ideas of the guides up to the value of these 
animals to be hunted for by those both able and willing 
to pay for the sport, and the work of game protection 
would be done. GAME Laws. 


THE JuMBO Moose.—For over ten years a moose of 
gigantic proportions has been the wonder and the pride 
of trappers and hunters who have lived or hunted in that 
part of Maine known as the Seven Pond, or Dead River, 
country, located in the northwestern part of the State 
and along the Canadian line. In all these years this 
moose, which finally became known as Jumbo, has been 
in pretty close quarters with huntsmen seeking his life, 
but he has always succeeded in escaping from impending 
danger. Rewards have been offered for him, dead or 
alive, by prominent naturalists, and stimulated by this 
hunters have put forth extra efforts to secure him, but 
without avail, until last Saturday, when he met his doom. 
On that day Augustus Douglass, Albion Savage and one 
other person, all residents of that section, were out hunt- 
ing, when they suddenly came upon Jumbo, quietly graz- 
ing about fifteen rods from them. He was accompanied 
by a cow and a young moose, and was apparently wholly 
unaware of danger. This was an opportunity which 
these men had been awaiting for years. Douglass was 
armed with a .38-cal. Winchester rifie, and, taking steady 
aim, he fired one shot, which took effect behind Jumbo’s 
shoulder. The monarch of the forest merely raised his 
head, sniffed the air. and made no effort to get away. 
Four more shots were rapidly fired by Douglass, and it 
was not until the fifth shot had entered his body that he 
yielded and fell to» the ground. He was dead in a few 
moments, and the carcass was at once conveyed to the 
home of the hunters and found to weigh 1,500ibs. The 
body was skinned, except the head, and the hide and 
head were shipped to KE. M. Messenger, of the Bromfield 
House, No. 55 Bromfield street, where it is now on exhibi- 
tion. The distance from the base of the skull to the tip 
of the nose measures 27in.; from the burr to the tip of the 
horns or antlers is 314in., while the entire length of the 
horn, measuring along its course, is 3ft. 2in. The widest 
space in the palm of the horn reaches 7}in., and the ears 
measure 124in. The stretch of country along which this 
moose traveled generally is. along the Canada line, and 
from this fact Jumbo was also known as ‘“‘the boundary 
line moose.”—Boston Herald, Oct. 21. 


ADIRONDACK GUIDES. 


‘PROOKLYN, N. Y.—Lditur Forest and Stream: The 
inclosed clipping from the Boonville Herald came 
under my notice this morning, and having just returned 
from the woods, know that the facts stated are only too 
true, and as my views are so nearly in accord with those 
expressed I could not refrain from sending the same to 
you, hoping that you could use it or make some pointed 
remark on the subject, or both. By so doing it will be 
brought more to the notice of true sportsmen, and in the 
near future I hope something may be done to do away 
with the evil practice. C. BaF, 
The Herald says: ‘‘The capture of the four sportsmen 
from Troy, in the region of the south branch of the Moose 
River, is a feather in the cap of State Game Protector 
Drew, who is to be congratulated upon his successful ef- 
forts. That there was an open running of dogs before 
the season opened (the crime of which the Trojans paid 
the penalty) there is no question, and it is to the credit of 
Protector Drew that he kept watch of parties and was 
rewarded by bringing them to justice. The Troy party 
was composed of a clever lot of fellows, it is said, and 
might have thought running dogs no worse than floating, 
but the game laws should be observed to the letter, and it 
is useless to the interests of game protection to permit 
the violation of the law in one section and enforce it in 
another. From Blue Mountain to Raquette Lake guides 
have brought their parties to the Moose River region and 
encouraged them in defying the law, or for a paltry sum 
allowed them to hunt in season cr out, according to 
methods which the law forbids. It is time a stop was 
put to this practice and the guides and sportsmen should 
rise up in arms against the poachers who unlawfully 
rob the woods of the game that is none too plentiful. 
If the game protectors —— by the State cannot 
attend to the law-breakers, it devolves upon the 
sportsmen and guides to use every means for game 
preservation. A few more protectors like Mr. Drew would 
do much toward arresting guilty parties and make it so 
warm for others that they would not dare to continue 
their violation of the law. The place for every game pro- 
tector during August was in the woods on duty, and if 
such had been the case there would have been fewer dogs 
run out of season and less violations of the law. Another 
evil agency of game extermination is the going into the 
woods of a lot of ignorant unprincipled persons to act as 
guides, and who will stoop to any mean device for money. 
They attend a lot of would-be city sportsmen and by fair 
means or foul get their fish and venison. One of the 
most honored sportsmen who goes to the North;Woods re- 
cently penned the following: ‘My views about the loy- 


| 


no faith in them. Iam prepared now to join the latter 
in classing them not only as aids and abettors of poach- 
ers, but as poachers themselves. They have become, 
under the heavy feeding of cockney sportsmen, as ready 
to break the law as the most unscrupulous pot-hunter, 
when they were paid for doing it.’ Such language is 
strong, but as it relates to some of the guides of the Ad- 
irondacks, it is too true. Would that these pernicious 
poachers, be they guides or others, could be driven from 
the forest preserve. It is said that the hardest thing Mr. 
Drew had to encounter in his recent raid was the treach- 
ery of guides. Such guides should be scarce in the Ad- 
irondacks, and are by their own acts killing the goose 
that lays the golden eggs.” 


A DAY IN THE WOODS. 


\ HAT wonders time will work. What a change a 

few years will make in the appearance of a place. 
How vividly some of the “‘good old days” contrast with 
some of the present. Almost everywhere one can note 
the change. The finger of time or the busy hand of pro- 
gress shows itself to the hunter and lover of the forest 
where he was before only accustomed to find the 
woods in her primeval state. When one stops and com- 
pares ten years ago with the present it comes home with 
full force that the good old hunting times are fast disap- 
pearing. Ten years ago the woods here were teeming 
with game of all kinds, especially bears and deer. When 
one went in the early morning the silence would only be 
broken by the ‘‘music” of the hounds driving a deer to 
the water or the sharp crack of the hunter's rifle. But 
now? Oh, what achange! On every hand, in every one 
of the old haunts of the hunter, your ears are filled with 
the noise of wood choppers, the hum and sing of the saw- 
mills, and in the distance the sharp, shrill whistle of the 
railway engines. All go to make up not the most agree- 
able sounds in the world to the hunter when he is watch- 
ing the banks of the river for a deer as it seeks the water. 
Then, there was abundance of sport with comparatively 
little labor; now, there is any amount of work with 
sometimes but little sport. But this is digressing. I 
must to my story of our day in the woods and what it 
amounted to. 

The deer hunting season opened in Ontario on the 15th, 
and on the preceding night five cf us prepared to have a 
hunt. There were Allan, Ed, Will, Fish, as we had 
named Bill H., to distinguish him from Will, myself, and 
Zip and Bugle, our two dogs. The morning of the 15th 
came around, and with it, Allan’s voice on the fence out- 
side roaring in stentorian tones, “Get up you sluggards; 
it’s daylight an hour ago.” At that Fish and I bounded 
out of bed, dressed ourselves and rushed down stairs, only 
to find Will seated by a nice hot stove, and the hour only 
half-past four. That didn’t bother us though, for we set 
about chatting what each of us were going to do that day. 
By and by Ed came down, looking pretty sleepy, and in- 
timating that he wouldn’t mind staying in a while 
longer. That he couldn’t do, for it was breakfast time 
for us if we wanted to get into the woods early. That 
finished, Allen came along and we made a start, a little 
while before old King Sol made his appearance on the 
horizon. Zip and Bugle seemed to know there was fun 
ahead, for we could hardly restrain them. Allan and 
Fish took the dogs to put out, and Will went along with 
them to watch a runway or two. Ed and I took our boat 
and went a couple of miles up the river. Ed stayed on 
the left bank to watch two runways that came in on the 
opposite side, and I took the boat and went a little further 
up to watch a small stream and runway above. 

Now everything is settled. All the inlets are guarded. 
All that we have to do now is for the dogs to bring the 
deer down for us to shoot. 

The morning was sharp and frosty, and I whiled away 
the time by tracing in fancy the hunting scenes I could 
see in the wreaths of smoke as they rose up in the clear, 
still air. This lasted until my toes began to get cold, 
which necessitated my moving around somewhat, but not 
enough to make any noise. 

Hark! What was that? The baying of a hound, as 
true as I live. Now the blood begins to tingle in antici- 
pation of fun ahead. Now the hand closes with a tighter 
grasp on the rifle. Now the eye flashes with a keener 
light. The wreaths of curling smoke and cold toes are 
forgotten, for the hunter’s reward is almost to him. 

Oh, pshaw! The deer has circled and is going away. 
Wait! The hounds have turned and are coming this way 
again. Now we will have a shot anyhow. But hardly is 
the thought formed when—bang! bang! The tongue of 
the hound ceases, and all is still again. 

Has some one cheated us out of our game, or is the deer 
in our party? As these meditations run through my 
mind, crack, crack, crack, three shots, ring out sharp 
and clear, a signal that the deer is dead and killed by one 
of our party. 

Ed and I cross the river and push through the belt of 
woods about a mile in width, where we come upon marks 
that show where a deer has been dragged. This we fol- 
low, and only catch up with the boys as they reach the 
house we had started from a few hours before. To Fish 
belonged the honor of the day so far, and he bore his part 
well, though a sly glance would once in a while find his 
face wreathed in exultant smiles of pardonable pride, for 
the deer was a nice buck that dressed something over 
150lbs. We all took a hand in dragging him to the 
station, where he was shipped off to some friends. 

This was not enough for Allen and myself, as the hands 
of our watches oniy showed 9 o'clock, so Allan, Fish and 
I started out for more glory. We all went back to the 
same part of the woods, and after agreeing that Allan 
and Fish were each to start a dog, [ went to hunt up an 
old shanty from which I could watch a runway. I shall 
never forget the search I had, over hill and down dale, 
through green woods and burnt slash I tramped, but no 
shanty rose into view. Iwas getting somewhat tired of 
that kind of work, so I perched myself up ona high log 
to take a short rest. I had not been long there when 
suddenly [ heard the light footfalls of some animal ap- 
proaching me. 

Now for ashot, says I. Pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, came by the 
sounds rustling in the leaves and the gun was already at 
my shoulder, when Bugie rose into view instead of my 
expected deer. This was a surprise and a disappoint- 
ment to me, for I longed for a shot at a whitetail. Crack! 


alty of guides have undergone a material change the past | went a rifie in the direction where I had left the others. 
year. I have heretofore defended them as a class against | Crack, crack, crack went three more, the signal agreed 
the accusation of many good friends of the law who have upon. Surely; said I, they cannot have another deer 
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already. Still I tarried, but three more shots decided 
me and I hurried back as best I could and found the boys 
seated upon a log. ‘Not much this time,” greeted Allan. 
‘‘Well, then, what in the dickens is all this fuss about? 
Where is your deer if you have one?” 

“Oh, it’s only a little fawn; go and look at it.” I went 
and looked at it and there lay as pretty a buck as I ever 
saw. This one was Allan’s deer. 

Whether it was asleep or not I don’t know, but he got 
within 20yds. of it before he discovered it, and there it 
was lying where it had been all night before. A bullet 
through the head had laid it low forever. Perhaps it was 
not a tug to get him out of the woods, for he was no play- 
thing. Dressed he tipped the beam at 258lbs. After 
hanging him up in a safe place we concluded that we 
were too tired to do any more. So ended our first day in 
the woods, TCTEL, 


CASSELMAN, Ontario. 


Mr. GARETT’S GAME PRESERVE.—At Uplands, Mr. 
Robert Garrett’s country residence, at the junction of 
Edmondson avenue and the old Frederick road, the owner 
has established a miniature game preserve. Up to the 
present the only game on the preserve are English pheas- 
ants, of which there are about two hundred. The eggs 
were imported from England about one year since. The 
first lot, numbering seven hundred, failed to hatch, but a 
second lot, that were packed under the directions of Mr. 
Garrett’s gamekeeper, produced good results. The eggs 
were placed under common hens, and when the birds 
were Leiched they were hand-raised and then turned 
loose on the preserve, which consists of about twenty-five 
acres of wood and open land, inclosed with a wire fence 
about four feet high. The birds, though nearly grown, 
have not taken to the woodland, but disport themselves 
in the open. The male birds are very beautiful, and 
present a tempting sight to would-be poachers as they 
run along the ground. But the only poachers that the 
big stalwart gamekeeper has had to contend with so far 
have been what he termed ‘varmints,” which include 
coons, opossums, bats, rats, weasels, etc., with now and 
then a bird hawk. The gamekeeper, who was imported 
from England with the birds, is a typical English keeper. 
A Yorkshire man himself, he brought with him a York- 
shire terrier, which assists him in his labors. The birds 
all know him, and do not appear much frightened when 
he approaches them, and he is careful not to let strangers 
go near them unless he is in the lead. Immediately ad- 
joining his lodge he has enormous wire coops, in which 
. has a number of old birds, that have to be viewed 
from a distance, as the keeper fears they would rise on 
the wing at the approach of a stranger and kill themselves 
against the wire covering. To avoid accidents of this 
kind a fine specimen of the English bull-terrier is stationed 
near the coops, where he can keep guard in the absence 
of the keeper. The little Yorkshire terrier is thoroughly 
broken tohiswork. He is the constant companion of his 
master, and if anv of the birds leave the inclosure he 
finds them and cautiously assists to drive them back. He 
will not let a stranger pick up even an acorn from the 
ground, much less handle a young bird. Scattered 
around in the neighborhood of the birds are a number of 
coops, in which are confined common hens with vroods 
of young chickens. When these chickens reach the 
proper age they will be used for the purpose of hatching 
out pheasants. When the day for the shooting arrives 
the birds will be scattered as much as possible, and then 
the gamekeeper and his assistants will beat the cover, 
and as the birds fly over the sportsmen the air will be 
tilled with shot holes, and the gamekeeper will probably 
be instructed to bag enough game for the lunch which 
follows the shooting. At least that is the programme as 
interpreted by a gentleman who claimed to know all 
about the shooting business as conducted on game pre- 
serves.—Baltimore Sun. 


DELAWARE GAME LAwW.—The late Legislature passed a 
game law which provides that it is unlawful for any per- 
son not a citizen of this State to hunt, kill, take or destroy, 
sell, or expose for sale, or have in his or her possession, 
after the same has been killed, any partridge, quail, 
woodcock, grouse, rabbit or hare, reed bird, ortolon or 
rail, unless he shall have first obtained a license from the 
Delaware Game Protective Association. Under the pro- 
vision of the amendment the licenses are to be issued 
upon the payment of $25 each, which, however, will not 
permit the killing of any game bird mentioned above for 
market or sale. One-half the license money is to be paid 
the game association and one-half to the school fund to 
be divided be'ween the three counties. The hunting of 
any of the game above mentioned while the ground is 
covered with snow is also prohibited under a penalty of 
$5. The quail season does not open until Nov. 15.—V. 
M. H. (Milford, Del.). 


LATIMER, Iowa, Oct. 18.—Prairie chickens are quite 
lenty now, and are packed in large coveys. The shoot- 
ing is better than it was in September, as the birds are 
more readily found in the cornfields. About the 1st of 
September, G. W. Myers, a farmer living near this place, 
was out hunting chickens with an Irish setter. The dog 
came to a point on a small knoll in a stubble field. Mr. 
M. being back under the hill, but within shooting distance, 
saw a covey of seven birds standing up in the short stub- 
ble near the dog, and what was the most remarkable part 
of all, he fired seven times and killed the seven chickens, 
none of them moving or taking wing. Cranes are mov- 
ing now, but no ducks or geese yet; a few cold rains will 
bring them down from the north. We do not have any 
fall jack snipe shooting, but always get some golden 
lover. The FOREST AND STREAM is eagerly looked for 
ere, and the older it gets the better it is—RAND, 


AvausTA, Ga., Oct. 15.—To-day the season opened on 
quail and nearly all other game in this county. The 
weather is yet too warm and dry for successful shooting 
and much will not be done until after a rain. Although 
the August freshets drowned out many of the swamp 
birds, yet the crop of highland birds are reported quite 
plentiful. We are expecting great sport in about two 
weeks.—J. M. W. 





NewsureHn, N. Y., hasa number of Sunday gunners 
who regularly drive out on that day with dog and gun. 
Where is our game protector?—Storm KIn@, 


valuable of any fish caught there. 


THE AUTOMATIC SHELLS.—Salmon, Neb.—Editor For- 
est and Stream: Your correspondent “W. H. D.” asks 
about the automatic — shell scratching the barrel 
in its exit. It will. Ifired one from a new and bright gun 
and the marks are plainly seen. They shoot well but I 
should not like to use them in a fine gun.—J. F. LAyson. 
Fort SHAaw, Mont.—‘‘W. H. D.” wants to know if John’s 
patent automatic shrapnell shell would scratch gun bar- 
rels. As far as I have tried it I do not think it will. I 
have fired six rounds out of a 10-gauge Remington and 
fail to find a scratch. The way I load is to use paper 
shell, 44drs. powder and one Winchester pink edge wad; 
take expelling pin out of crimper, crimp shell good. At 
a target at 100yds. 9x9in. I put in 36 pellets No. 5 shot; 
penetration fine.—R. H. W. 


SaLeM, Richardson County, Neb., Oct. 15.—Quail are 
more plentiful here this season than last. Few have been 
killed since the hard winter of 1884-85, and the past sea- 
son has been very favorable for hatching. Prairie chick- 
ens did well, but the city sportsmen got them in August 
before the law was off. It makes me ‘‘red-headed” to 
locate a few broods of chickens and then hear the guns 
of the “‘city chap” knocking them over while I am wait- 
ing for the open season.—J. F. L 


Sea and River ishing. 


Addresss all communications to the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 








LONG ISLAND SOUND. 


oe fishing in Long Island Sound north of Greenport 

is always good, especially for sea bass and blackfish. 
Those fish coming in from the ocean, first reach the rocky 
coast west of Orient Point, and there find abundance of 
their natural food among the sunken reefs and rocks for a 
distance of twelve or fifteen miles, as far as Horton’s 
Point. Beyond that point, further west, the shore is 
sandy and the bottom free of rocks, so that fish are not 
found there. The in-shore west of Orient Point 1s lined 
with rocks; and outside in the Sound, for a considerable 
distance, lie submerged reefs, where fish resort in great 
numbers. 

The fishing here this season in the inside bays, Peconic 
and Gardiner, has been unually good, especially for sea 
bass, blackfish, weakfish, bluefish and porgies, and also 
in the waters around Montauk Point. Some two weeks 
since we passed three days in a yacht near Bostwick 
Rock, Gardiner’s Island, where we enjoyed excellent 
sport with the sea bass and blackfish, taking also in the 
creek plenty of round clams and hard crabs. It was 
then too early for fowi, and we saw but few flocks of 
coot and no black ducks; but late in this month there will 
be abundance of coot, sheldrake, old squaws, etc., in 
these waters. Many of these fowl are shot by sailing on 
them, and this practice is allowed by a special act of the 
last Assembly. 

Several years since the fishing in these bays was un- 
surpassable, but the placing in them of countless num- 
bers of fish pounds has almost et the sport. The fish, 
coming in from sea, follow the line of shore instead of the 
deep channels, and so are captured by those set nets that 


extend from the edge of the shore outward for twenty or 
thirty rods, and this plan is most injurious to the hand 


line committee, and is the occasion of strong protest and 
fearful condemnation. The fish so taken are iced, boxed, 


and sent to New York markets, where they supply food 
for the million, but leave but little sport and spoil for the 


resident anglers of these shores. Isaac MCLELLAN. 


SHEEPSHEAD. 


i_aaaee EAD, which are considered the best salt water 
fish along the coast come into the inlets and bays of 
New Jersey about the 1st of June, are most numerous - 
years past they were numerous in all the inlets and bays 
This season, as with the 
drum, very few have been found; and most that have been 


July and are found in those waters until October. 
from Barnegat to Cape May. 


caught were taken at the wrecks outside of the beach. 


A number of years ago a good many men alongshore made 
a good part of their living fishing for sheepshead in the 


season, which were readily sold from 6 to 10 cts. per Ib. 


Myself and Kale Parker, no doubt well known to some of 
you readers, caught 105 in two tides in the channel of 
of 


arnegat Inlet with hook and line. I speak orl 
hook and line fishing. They weighed from 6 to 12lbs., 
average about 9lbs. There Icaught my largest sheepshead, 


163lbs.; I showed it to some of the fishermen who came 


alongside, as being the ‘‘bess” fish. One man, Criss, showed 


one that he had just caught weighing 22lbs.; it was the 


biggest sheepshead I ever saw. 


At the cross channels of Manahawkin Bay many were 
caught; in the channels and at the Anchoring Island of 


Little Egg Harbor sheepshead were plenty and readily 
taken. Just outside of the Inlet was about the best ground, 
called the Sods. Years ago these Sods were a low island, 
and at low water a famous place for shooting sea birds. 
The island was washed away leaving only the Sods in some 
12ft. of water _ which black mussels grew and sheeps- 
head gathered there tofeed. It was not unusual for from 
20 to 40 to be taken by one boat when the weather was 
such that boats could lie there. I have counted 62 boats 
at one time. Since then the beach has made out and 
covered that part of the Inlet. At Great Egg Harbor, 
Hereford and Rio Grande Inlet very many sheepshead 
were caught formerly. This season there were very few. 

The disappearance of sheepshead must cause a consid- 
erable loss of revenne to the people alongshore. What 
has become of the fish? have they disappeared from some 
physical cause in their usual places? Perhaps some of 
your scientific readers can explain. In Barnegat Inlet 
there are now none of the black mussels that sheepshead 
used to feed on there, and this may account for so few 
fish being there; but at Little and Great Egg Harbor the 
black mussels are taken away by the hundreds of tons for 
manure; the sheepshead were not there; page like the 
drumfish they have been gobbled up by the purse-nets of 
the fish factories and their race that used the coast are 
nearly exterminated. . 

Sheepshead have given the most interesting fishing in 
these waters because they are real game and the most 
Every one taken is of 






















! so much value to the fishermen, hence the great in 


and sport. There is ne pleasure for sportsmen to 
fish eaky to kill; they Ne 


= : maimat be of use to make the pyr. 
suit interesting. ; 


The bait for sheepshead in the channels is open soft 
shell clam or black mussel, but at the wrecks or wher 
small fish are bad on the open bait whole soft shell clams 
or small sand crabs are used, sometimes fiddlers or surg 
bugs, but they are not of much account. I fish out of a 
small boat with a 9ft. rod and reel and 18 thread line 
The man with me (there is no fun fishirg alone) fishes 
from the stern with a hand line, so our lines do not become 
tangled, and I can fish over 18ft. of space, which cannot 
be done with hand lines in a tideway. In all my fishin 
I have never found sheepshead to bite on both flood an 
ebb tide. I think they feed on one tide and on the other 
sleep and digest their food. PURVEs, 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 14. 


FISHING NOTES. 


ICKEREL seem to be not only abundant this season 

in the lakes and ponds of New Jersey, but unusually 
hungry, considering the large amount of feed in these 
waters. On Saturday last ‘‘Curly” McCracken, of Hack. 
ettstown, caught a fine lot of fish in Allamuchy Pond, in 
Warren county. A few days previous a local fisherman 
took the largest es ever seen in the pond. It was 
an old-timer and weighed over 8lbs. Instead of making 
a great talk over his catch the successful angler had g 
level head, kept his mouth shut, and went back the next 
day and yanked out a lot more of big fish and had the 

nd to himself. 

While it is said that black bass have stopped biting in 
the Delaware River, Lake Hopatcong and Greenwood 
Lake, such has not been the case in the Allamuchy 
Pond, Decker Pond, on Pochuck Mountain, or the Walli- 
kill. Some fine pickerel are being taken in the two last 
named waters, as also in Double Pond, on Vernon Moun- 
tain, in Sussex. 

There has been and is, as far as 1 know, some quite 
good black bass fishing in several of the feeding ponds 
of the Morris Canal between Waterloo and Hacketts- 
town. 

The striped bass fishing has been remarkably fine this 
autumn everywhere. The catch at West Island has ex- 
ceeded that of many previous years. The run of fish was 
very large. Plenty of bass have been taken off the New- 
ark Bay bridge, many of good size. At Gifford’s, Staten 
Island, at Ettingville, at Hell Gate and all along the 
shores of the Hudson, anglers, with sand worms for bait, 
have had sport. Between King’s Bridge and Dobb's 
Ferry I counted from the car windows eighty-three bass 
anglers the other afternoon. 

In the Shrewsbury a week ago there were plenty of 
biting bass, as there were also in Barnegat Inlet two 
weeks previous. The fishing in the former place has now 
ceased. Off Long Branch and down the Jersey coast and 
off Montauk, L. I., many big bass are being taken in nets. 
South, the fishing for ‘‘rock fish,” as the striped bass are 
called, continues to be very fine in the Potomac =". 

eile 

New YorRK, Oct. 24. 


QUEBEC TROUT FISHING. 


ie the month of September last Mr. Bucke and 

I spent a few days very pleasantly with the trout in 
the townships of Clarendon and Thorne in the Province 
of Quebec. 

We left Aylmer on the evening of Friday, Sept. 23, by 
the Pontiac and Pacific Junction train passing north at 
6:15 P. M.; arrived at Shawville at 8:25, and drove to the 
residence of Mr. R. McJanet, postmaster at Yarm, about 
24 miles distant, where we arrived about 9:30 P. M. Mr. 
McJanet did not expect us as we had written to hima 
few days before saying that we could not go at present; 
but he did not take long to show us that we were wel- 
come and that he i tended to make us feel at home and 
enjoy our visit, which we certainly did, thanks to the 
Seeenny of himself and his energetic and kind wife and 
family. 

Tha aout morning we drove to the River Quyon, about 
four miles distant, and afterward visited two small lakes 
(names not known to me), near there, where we managed 
to basket about thirty nice, though not large, brook trout. 
The scarcity of water in the river, owing to the dryness of 
the year, and the approach of the breeding season, had 
the effect of causing the trout to seek the deeper water of 
the lakes. Had we been able to get a boat on the small 
lakes I fancy that we should have had some excellent sport, 
as the fish were rising almost incessantly about 150yds. 
from the shore. 

During the day, Mr. Bucke was successful in bringing 
down a wild pigeon and a gente. 

The next day being Sunday we strolled over to Green 
Lake, about a mile from Yarm, and called upon Mr. 
Judgsen, whose house is beautifully situated among the 
trees on the hill just above the lake. Mr. Judgsen kindly 
lent us his canoe, and we took a short paddle down the 
lake—a lovely sheet of clear and evidently very deep 
water. Certainly one could not wish for a more beauti- 
ful situation for a house than that occupied by Mr. 
Judgsen. It is in every respect charming. They said 
there were trout in the lake, but of this fact we were not 
able to satisfy ourselves. In the evening we all went to 
hear a learned divine hold forth in the schoolhouse at 
Yarm and were struck by the zeal and earnestness of 
the worshippers (Methodists, principaily, I fancy), and I 
think they must have been struck at our ‘‘fishy” appear- 
ance, as we had only one suit of clothes each with us. 

On Monday we tried the Quyon River, about seven 
miles from Yarm, and met with fair success, but the fish 
as before were not large. At4 o’clock in the afternoon 
we started for Phillips’s Lake, about three miles further 
north. In this lake, casting from the shore, I took six 
nice trout in about an hour. Mr. Bucke and Mr. McJanet 
tried trolling, but did not get anything, nor did they take 
any trout with bait. It isevident from the appearance of the 
water in this lake and from what we heard, that during 
the proper time of the year, the trout fishing must be 
excellent, and we are determined to pay it a visit during 
the spring of 1888. The scenery about Phillips's Lake 1 
beautiful and one might get accommodation at the house 
of Mr, Trudeau, not more than 100yds. from the spot where 
I caught the trout in the lake. He has a large punt which 
only requires a few repairs to make it watertight. 
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geems to me that this is just the place for a party to spend 
a few weeks during the fishing season, as it is very ac- 
cessible and by no means an expensive trip from say 
Ottawa. However, I hope to be able to write more fully 
on the subject after my next visit. 

WALTER GREAVES. 
orrawa, Oct. 17. 


Tue VERMONT TROUT SEASON.—I noticed in the For- 
EST AND STREAM of Sept. 29 an article taken from your 
er in which you say, ‘“Some years ago C. F. Orvis, of 
anchester, and others interested in trout fishing in the 
western part of this State, took ground before the legis- 
lative committee in favor of closing the open season for 
trout the ist of August.” That is a great mistake, and I 
wish you would correct it, as I do not wish to be on record 
as advocating what appears to me to be a very foolish 
idea; I have always urged extending the open season for 
trout until at least the 15th of September. In 1882 I was 
requested to draft a new law by one of our Fish Commis- 
sioners, who wrote me he knew very little about the 
matter, which statement I believe was true then and now. 
He invited me to meet him at Montpelier, to confer with 
him and go before the committee. [I went to Montpelier, 
but found the Commissioner was in Boston, and no one 
appeared to know whether he would ever come back or 
not. I then endeavored to go before the committee, but 
they did not meet while I was there. I left in proper 
hands a draft of a bill from whirh I now quote as follows: 
“Amend Section 3,872, page 751 Revised Statutes of 1880, 
fourth line, in place of ‘first day’ to read fifteenth day.” 
That does not look much like August 1st, does it? Mr. 
Editor, you must have forgotten a long argument I had 
with you on this very point, in which I endeavored to 
prove to you that no trout in a natural state ever spawn 
hedone Oct. 1 in Vermont, and I urged very strongly the 
extension of the open season to Sept. 15. The fact that 
the trout have spawn in them in August only proves that 
fact, and nothing more. Many people suppose because 
they see trout in schools in August, that it is for spawn- 
ing purposes. That isa mistake. If it is necessary I can 
show by the best authorities on the subject that I am 
correct. My own observations have extended over forty 
years. Ionce took great interest in the fish and game 
laws of this state, hoping some good results would come 
from them, but I must say that I believe nearly all the 
legislation has been a damage instead of an advantage, 
so far as trout are concerned. Now, Mr Editor, please 
put me right before the public in this matter, and let me 
say again: extend the open season for trout to at least 
Sept. 15; cut off the first half of May, if you choose; re- 
peal the ‘‘obnoxious posting law”; make a law against 
selling or purchasing trout under din. long, and establish 
a State hatching house.—C, F. Orvis in Montpelier Argus 
and Patriot. 


Messrs. S. ALLCOCK & Co., of Redditch, have been 
awarded the first order of merit for their exhibit of fish 
hooks, fishing rods and fishing tackle at the Adelaide 
Jubilee Exhibition. 
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Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Pub. Coa 








LOBSTER CULTURE. 
BY R. RATHBUN. 
(Concluded from page 250.) 


_ are found with spawn attached to the 

abdomen during the entire year. This fact is recorded 
of both the American and European species, but the length 
of time they are carried before hatching and the limits of 
the hatching season are not precisely known. As regards 
the European crayfish, a fresh-water crustacean, closely re- 
lated to the lobster, Professor Huxley states: ‘‘The process 
of development is very slow, as it occupies the whole winter. 
In late springtime or early summer the young burst the 
thin shell of the egg, and, when they are hatched, present a 
general resemblance to their parents. This is very unlike 
what takes place in crabs and lobsters, in which the young 
leave the egg in a condition very different from the parent, 
and undergo a remarkable metamorphosis before they attain 
their proper form.” 

The smackmen of the southern New England coast claim 
that the eggs hatch in the wells of their smacks in the 

reatest abundance, from some time in May until late in 

uly, but that at other seasons they have never seen any 
embryo lobsters, although the smack trade in lobsters is 
kept up during nearly the entire year. During the season 
mentioned the surface of the water in the wells of the 
smacks often becomes perfectly alive with the young, and 
they may be scooped up by the hundreds of thousands. 
This evidence is tolerably conclusive as to the duration of 
the principal season, and determines the period when ex- 
perimental work in artificial propagation can best be under- 
taken. The fact that a few of the eggs contained in the jars 
at the Wood’s Holl station of the Fish Commission hatched 
during November of this year, indicates, however, that some 
hatching may take place at other seasons, as the conditions 
under which the eggs were kept were perfectly normal, the 
water being of about the same temperature at that of the 
harbor outside. Hatching is supposed to begin somewhat 
later further north. 

The writer was, at first, inclined to believe that the hatch- 
ing continued to a considerable extent through the entire 
year, basing his conclusions upon the fact that, during the 
months of August and September last, eggs were found in 
various stages of development, from the fresh-laid and 
totally opaque ones to others in which the dark greenish 
yelk sack occupied scarcely more than one-half of the area 
of the egg, the remainder being transparent and clearly 
showing the structure of the embryo. Some of these eggs 
preserved in the hatching jars were carefully examined from 
day to day, and although they exhibited a certain amount 
of progress, development was slow. It finally became evi- 
dent that the development of the eggs was being retarded 
by some cause, presumably the lower temperature of the 
water, and this result, coupled with the statements of the 
fishermen, that embryos are seen only in May, June and 
July, makes it probable that the hatching of lobster eggs at 
other seasons is only an accidental or occasional occurrence. 
It is also not at all improbable that the young hatched dur- 
ing cold weather —_ soon after they leave the egg, as 
they did at Wood’s Holl in November last. 

The hardy character of the lobster eggs, before referred to, 
favors the idea of a long period of development, and they 
appear to be well adapted to endure the hardships of a long 
winter. The rough handling to which they were sometimes 
subjected, in connection with the experiments of last sum- 
mer, did not seem to harm them in the least. It is also 
peenee from this quality of the eggs, that they are not 

estroyed to any extent in nature, unless actually eaten from 
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the swimmerets of the parent by predaceous fishes, and that 
the chief assistance which artificial culture can give, in an 
attempt to increase the supply, must be directed toward 
protecting the embryos from the period of hatching. 
Embryo lobsters are seldom seen at the surface in the open 
waters about our coast, and have rarely been taken in the 
towing net. Prof. S. I. Smith, who has studied the younger 
stages, obtained his specimens during July, mainly in Vine- 
ard Sound, near Wood’s Holl, Mass. Nothing positive is 
nown respecting the habits of lobsters during the spawning 
season. It has been stated with reference to lobsters mar- 
keted in Boston, that berried lobsters are seldom seen meas- 
uring less than about 10\in. in length, and it is probable 
that they rarely begin to spawn before attaining that size. 
However, a few smaller ones were observed at Wood’s Holl 
during the summer of 1885. In a lot of fifty-two berried 
lobsters, examined at that place in September, three meas- 
ured less than 10in., the smallest having been 9!/in. long; 
eight were between 10 and 10‘¢in.; ten between 10% and Llin.; 
fifteen between 11 and 12in.; eleven between 12 and 13in., and 
five between 13 and l4in. The measurements were made 
from the tip of the rostrum to the end of the telson, not in- 
cluding the hairs. 


The development of the younger stages of lobsters has 
been studied a Prof. S. I. Smith for the American species 
and by Prof. G. O. Sars for the European. The eggs, when 
first emitted, are entirely opaque, and of a dark green color, 
sometimes almost black. f. Smith examined the well- 
advanced eggs at Wood’s Holl in May. They were not per- 
fectly round, measuring a trifle more than two millimeters 
(about one-twelfth of an inch) in their longest diameter. 
One side was still dark, due to the unabsorbed yelk mass, 
and the other more or less transparent, showing the eyes as 
two large black spots and the outlines of the carapax and 
legs. All of these features are ot made out under a 
low-power objective. Soon after hatching they measure 
about one-third of an inch in length, and resemble in appear- 
ance and structure a low group of shrimp, called the schizo- 
pods, which are common on some portions of our coast. The 
eyes are bright blue, while portions of the body and its 
appendages are marked with orange of different intensities, 
rendering them — conspicuous objects. The swimmerets 
are not yet developed. In the second stage, which resembles 
the first, they have increased somewhat in size, and have 
obtained the rudiments of a portion of the swimmerets. In 
the third stage they measure about half an inch long, and 
the shell has become firmer than before. In the next and 
last stage observed, the embryo is about three-fifths of an 
inch long; it has lost all of the characters in which it re- 
sembles the schizopods, and has assumed the more import- 
ant features of the adult. It still retains the free-swimming 
habit, and is very active in its movements, freyguently jump- 
ing out of the water by means of its cael appendages, 
This stage was frequently taken from the 8th to the 20th of 
July, and Prof. Smith thinks that the larva passes through 
all of these stages in the course of a single season. The 
stages immediately following the above were not observed. 

The young, like the adult lobster and the crabs, increase in 
size by moulting or casting off the shell covering the body, 
a new shell rapidly forming in place of the old one. During 
the first season, as above described, the molts are frequent 
and the embryos remain at the surface of the water as free 
swimmers, but how long the young, after reaching the 
lovster-like form, retain this free swimming habit was not 
ascertained. As the lobsters increase in size it is evident 
that molting occurs less frequently and in the adults prob- 
ably only oncea year. 

The rate of growth of lobsters has not been determined, 
and at present we have no means of telling the age of a lob- 
ster measuring 10in. in length. A few measurements have 
been made, showing the amount of increase at certain molts, 
but it is not always constant, even for lobsters of the same 
size, and not knowing the frequency of molting or shedding 
we have no way of computing the rate of increase. One 
lobster measuring 8in. before shedding was said to measure 
10in. after shedding; another 10in. before and 12in. after 
shedding; a third 104in. before and 11°(in. after shedding; a 
fourth 104¢in. before and 12in. after shedding. Ten-inch 
lobsters are probably at least five or six years old, but such 
estimates are only the result of guess-work and may be very 
far out of the way. 

In the United States the only practical attempts that have 
yet been made toward the artificial propagation of lobsters 
been in connection with the so-called ‘‘parking”’ of 
lobsters—that is to say, their protection in large inclosed 
natural basins, ee the purpose of protecting them 
for market, and of retaining conveniently at hand at all 
seasons a large reserve stock. In these parks the young lob- 
sters taken by the fishermen are allowed to attain adult size, 
the soft-shelled individuals to become hardened, and injuries 
to be repaired. Under such natural conditions, it is reason- 
able to suppose that the breeding habits would continue 
normal, and that large quantities of spawn would be hatched; 
but whether the young would survive, and increase in suffi- 
cient numbers to render the scheme profitable, if carried on 
for this purpose alone, has not been determined, though 
none of the projects had been continued long enough to give 
satisfactory results at last accounts. Two such parks in the 
United States have been specially called to our attention. 
The first was established on the coast of Massachusetts in 
1872, and was afterward abandoned, though for what reasons 
we do not know. The second was started in 1879 or 1880 on 
the coast of Maine, and is, we believe, still in operation. 

The latter is a small inclosed bay, with a narrow entrance, 
through which the passage of all objects above a very small 
size is prevented by a screen of wire netting. The bay had 
previously furnished good lobst r fishing, and was much re- 
sorted to by fishermen. It contains an abundance of food 
suitable for lobsters, and toward the center has sufficient 
depth of water with soft. bottom, to afford some protection 
to the lobsters during the colder part of the year. Into this 
park large quantities of soft-shelled lobsters, of lobsters 
minus one or both claws, as well as of young individuals 
under the legal size of 10 or 10'¢in., have been placed for 
growth and repair, and it is claimed that the results have 
been very satisfactory in that particular. At the beginning 
of cold weather the lobsters retire to the deeper parts of the 
bay, and at times when the water has been calm and clear, 
they have been observed almost completely buried in the 
mud, with only thin feelers, eyes, and a small portion of the 
front of the carapax exposed. Many of the injured lobsters 
first placed in the park were females with spawn, and since 
then berried lobsters have been purposely added from time 
totime. Young individuals of different sizes were said to 
have been abundant at last accounts, but in an experiment 
of this character a considerable lapse of time is required to 
test its merits. As such parks do not depend for their prac- 
tical success solely upon the rearing of the young, but rather 
upon the perfecting of market supplies, which come from 
the traps in r condition, it is possible that they may be 
made to pay if carried on economically. Their effect upon 
a general increase of supplies would probably never be very 
great. 

So far as we are aware experiments upon the ie 
of lobsters in Europe have been confined mainly to Norway 
and were commenced there in 1873; the first report upon this 
subject was published in 1875. The berried lobsters were 
kept in boxes, constructed so as to retain the embryos after 
hatching. The young remained alive for several weeks and 
their habits and the causes of their destruction were care- 
fully studied. The results of these experiment will be of 

reat service in the treatment of the young at the Wood’s 
fioll station next summer. Mr. Dannevig’s more recent 
investigations in the same line have been noticed above. 
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_ Of great interest in connection with the artificial propaga- 
tion of lobsters bearing upon the same subject is the ques- 
tion as to whether lobsters can be successfully transplanted 
from one region to another. This experiment has already 
been tried two or three times, but so far without success. 
The transportation of live lobsters long distances, even by 
railroads, has been accomplished, and they have also been 
carried from this country to England. Mr. Livingston Stone 
made three attemps to introduce the east coast lobster on 
the coast of California; and on the last trial succeeded in 
pao a number of living individuals near tbe north of 
San Francisco Bay. As full accounts of these experiments 
have already been published by the Fish Commission* we 
do not need to repeat them here. 

The successful transplanting of lobsters must depend 
upon the new region ording conditions sufficiently like 
those of the old to favor the growth and reproduction of the 
species; but the relative conditions of different regions have 
never been carefully studied with this object in view, and 
we are to-day unable to state precisely in what manner the 
Pacific coast waters agree with, or differ from, those of the 
Atlantic coast. Neither the temperatures nor the specific 
gravity of the waters of two coasts have been compared, and 
it is only through incidental experiments that the fact has 
been ascertained that a few species from each coast are able 
to live and thrive upon the other. The conditions that are 
essential to, or control the existence of a species in a new 
region undoubtedly vary, more or less, according to its or- 
pares, and the effects of o- of location upon the 

igher crustacea have been but little studied, if at all. 

Above all the new-comer must have the power to sustain 
itself in the struggle for existence with those forms which 
already omnes the ground and have been accustomed to it 
from long habit. Careful studies and experiments in this 
line of research, with reference to marine forms, would be 
of great —— benefit to the aims of the Fish Commission 
and would probably lead to the transplanting of many kinds 
of marine products to regions which are now oon sup- 
plied with edible forms. 

A sort of transplanting of young lobsters has been going 
on along the New England coast, and especially the south- 
ern portion of it, ever since the well-smack lobster trade 
began. The fact was mentioned above that immense quan- 
tities of embryo lobsters appear at the surface of the wells in 
the carrier smacks during the hatching season, and as the 
smacks journey along they work out through the holes in 
the bottom of the well, and are thus constantlv adding to 
the supply of the regions through which the smacks pass. 
It is unquestionable that the abundance of lobsters on the 
southern New England coast has been partly kept up, and 
a increased at times in the past, by this transplant- 
ing of the young, and this fact was noticed and referred to 
over thirty —_ ago. The fishermen have the greatest re- 
spect for the embryo lobsters that appear in the wells of 
their smacks, and take great pains that no harm shall come 
to them. 

Numerous accounts have appeared in the newspapers, from 
time to time since this transplanting occurred, to the effect 
that many young lobsters, supposed to be the progeny of 
those brought over by Mr. Stone, had been taken = the fish- 
ermen in the vicinity of San Francisco. Careful investiga- 
tion has failed to substantiate these reports, and the few 
small lobsters, so-called, that have been referred to natural- 
ists have proved to belong to another related genus, quite 
common on the California coast, but the species of which 
never grow to a length of more than 3 or 4in. 





*Report U.S. Com. of Fish and Fisheries, Part LIL, pp. 259-265 
1873-75 (1876); Part VIL., pp. 637-644, 1879 (1882). 
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FIXTURES. 
DOG SHOWS, 

Dec. 6 to 4.—Third Annual Deg Show of the Ceutral Berkshire 
Poultry, Pigeon and Pet Stock Association. W.T. Webster, Sec- 
retary, Lee, Mass. 

Dec. 14 to 16.—Third Annual Dog Show of the Winsted Kennel 
SS D. Hallett, Superintendent, Winsted, Conn. Entries 
close Dec. 3. 

Jan. 23 to 27, 1888.—First Dog Show’of the Agusta Pet Stock and 
Poultry Association, at Agusta, Ga. 

Feb. 21 to 24, 1888.—T welfth Annual Show of the Westminster Ken- 
nel Club, Madison Square Garden, New York. James Mortimer, 
Superintendent. 

April 3 to 6.—Fourth Annual Dog Show of the New England 
Kennel Club, at Boston, Mass. J. W. Newman, Secretary. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 7.—First Annual Field Trials of the Indiana Kennel Club 
at Bickuel, Ind. Open to dugs owned in Indiana. P.T. Madison, 
Secretary, ‘Lock Box 4, Lnaianapolis, Ind. Entries close Oct. 25. 

Nov. 7.—Third Annual Field ‘irials of the Western Field Trials 
Association. R.C. Van Hora, Secretary, Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov. 21.—Ninth Annual Field Trials of the Eastern Field Trials 
Ciub, at High Poiut N. C. W. A. Coster, Secretary, Flatbush, 
Kings County, N. Y. . 

December.—First Annual Field Trials of the American Field 
Trials Club, at Florence, Ala. C W. Paris, Secretary, Cincinnati, 
( 








is 

Jan. 10, 1888.—Second Annual Field Trials of the Texas Field 
Trials Club, at Marshall, Tex. W.L. Thomas, Secretary, Mar- 
shall, Tex. 

Jan. 16.—Fifth Annual Field Trials of the Pacific Coast Field 
Trial Club, near Kingsburgh, Cal. N. P. Shelden, Secretary, 320 
Sansome street, San Francisco, Cal. 


A. K. R.—~SPECIAL NOTICE. 


HE AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration 
of pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is 
published every month. Entries close on the lst. Should be in 
early. Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed 
envelope. Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. 
No entries inserted unless paid in advance. Yearly subscription 
$1.50. Address “American Kennel Register,” P. O. Box 2832, New 
York. Number of entries already printed 5492. 


DOG SHOWS IN THE SOUTH. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Never in the history of the South has such interest been 
manifested as at present in dog shows. Last year the 
inaugural show was held at Atlanta, Ga., and this winter 
three shows will be held alone in this State. Atlanta opens 
early in January, to be followed the next week in Macon, 
and then the Augusta Pet Stock and Poultry Association of 
Augusta will hold its first show from Jan. 23 to 27. There 
are some very fine dogs here, and two regularly organized 
kennels for breeding. 

Among the noted dogs are several imported pointers, 
several of the Sensation, Beaufort and Graphic strains, one 
of the celebrated Bravo, and a number of fine native pointers. 

There are a goodly number of the Laveracks, by Harry S., 
of the old Dash II. strain. There are also of the setter 
family, several of the Gladstones, and native stock on the 
imported Llewellyns. Also, of the Elcho stock of Irish set- 
ters. Of the Scotch collies there is a brace here which we 
think par excellence one of them having been shown but 
once, and then taking first prize. 

We expect our show to be quite successful as an inaugural 
enterprise, and to attract much stock from abroad as well as 
near home. Wecan get up quite a creditable exhibition if 
only the home stock was shown. J.M. W. 


AuGusta, Ga., Oct. 15. 
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EASTERN FIELD TRIALS. 


él coming trials of the Eastern Field Trials Club will 

undoubtedly prove to be the most interesting as well as 
the most important yet held in this country. The large 
number of entries in the several stakes is unprecedented in 
the history of field trials, and the interest manifested by dog 
owners throughout the country in the coming meeting 
speaks well for the management of the Association and is an 
assurance that the future of field trials in this country is 
secure so long as they are properly managed. We are ad- 
vised that on the club grounds quail have never been more 
plenty, and that they will be fairly well grown when the 
trials begin. Many of the handlers have already gone South 
with their dogs and are hard at work preparing them for the 
contest. T. M. Aldrich, with his string, is at Progress, N. 
C.; John White, with Tammany, Springbok, Mars, Peach, 
Dagobert, Birdo and several youngsters, is at_his old place, 
Thomasville, N. C.; S. C. Bradford and J. H. Phelan are at 
Concord, N. C., with Sachem, Match IT., Flash R., Lucia, 
Queen Bow, Kent Queen, Queen Naso, June, Bob Clifford and 
several puppies, twenty-two in all. They report an abundance 
of birds. &. Windholz and J. T. Miller will soon leave for 
Brown Summit, N. C., with Rockingham, Cora of Wether- 
all, Princess Phoebus and five youngsters. W. Tallman will 
also leave this week for Progress, N. C., with Foreman, 
Royal Albert, Dan Petrel, Foreman’s Lass, Galatea, Nelly 
II., and several youngsters. We have already received the 
names of several sure winners, but, as they were given in 
confidence, we cannot divulge them. We regret this en- 
forced silence, as we are sure that our readers would be 
very much gratified to get a straight tip. 





SPANIELS FOR BENCH AND FIELD. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. H. G. Charlesworth, writing in a recent issue of your 
paper, says he ‘will not stand quietly by and see two or 
three inches taken from their (the cockers’) bodies and added 
to their legs.”” The same writer also says, ‘‘We like the 
long. low, strong-built little fellows such as we breed here, 
and we think we can produce them of this style,” etc. 

Without wishing to hurt the feelings of any friends of the 
cocker I must say that it is very improbable that any man 
who has seen a typical cocker would suggest taking two or 
three inches from their length. The cocker spaniel proper 
is not the long-bodied animal some people would suppose, 
and to reduce his length two or three inches and add to his 
length of leg would be to produce a short, tucked-up, stilty- 
looking brute of the milking stool order. My lamented 
friend, Mr. Langdale, as good a judge of spaniels as ever 
went into a ring, said that the cocker is a “small cobby- 
made spaniel.’”’ The word ‘“‘cobby”’ is not so elastic as to 
allow of its being twisted into meaning ‘‘long.”” The cob is 
not a long-backed horse, neither is a cobby fox-terrier, for 
instance, one that is long in the back. Mr. Langdale was a 
horseman as well asa dog man, and nobody knew better 
than he did the meaning of the word ‘“‘cobby.’’ There need 
be no doubt about it that when Langdale said the cocker 
should be *tcobby’”’ he meant it. 

I would respectfully ask those gentlemen, who appear to 
be getting things very badly mixed up on this cocker ques- 
tion, if the best cockers that have been exhibited have been 
leng-backed dogs. Was Dr. Boulton’s truly celebrated Rhea 
a long-backed animal or was she one of the compact and 
cobby sort? It is fifteen years or more since I first saw that 
beautiful little bitch at the Birmingham show, but her 
almost perfect lines still livein my memory. No, gentle- 
men, she did not bear any resemblance to ‘‘crocodiles, weasels 
or double-action Skyes.”” She was a charming little bitch, 
stout, compact, strong in bone, straight in limb, merry and 
active. She had neither the bandy legs of a Beau, the slab 
sides of a Brahmin, the poodle coat of a Master Shina, the 
cut up flanks of a Brant or the snake-like head of a—well, 
there are a thousand of them, too many to antagonize, and I 
don’t want to get intoa fight. Because I and others have 
awarded prizes tothe dogs just named does it follow that 
we consider them modern cockers or typical cockers? We 
give the dogs the prizes because we cannot find anything 
better, not because we consider them typical. Pray do not 
understand me as wishing to defend my awards or those of 
others. Some of the most peculiar decisions ever made in 
thisor any other country have been made in the spaniel 
classes at our shows. I Know an exhibitor who took a dog 
into the ring and was told by the learned judge to “chain 
him up—no good.”’ Instead of chaining him up the owner 
took a pair of scissors and clipped all the feather from the 
dog’s legs and belly and then marched him into the ring 
again to compete in the puppy class. ‘Good dog,” said the 
judge, and gave him the prize. The learned judge in ques- 
tion is now ‘‘special reporter’? for a Western paper, and he 
doesn’t forget to tell his readers what he knows about dogs. 
Just so long as you spaniel men palliate such work by main- 
taining sphinx-like silence and testify to your belief in the 
competency of such chaps by entering your dogs to be passed 
on by them, just so long must you and I expect to find our 
shows flooded with a lot of worthless brutes of every size and 
shape imaginable. 

Instead of fighting the standard, quibbling in the papers 
and blaming your dogs for what may easily be traced to your- 
selves, how would it be for you to ask yourselves the ques- 
tion: How many of us haveavailed ourselves of the stock at 
our disposal, and used it intelligently to produce typical 
dogs? In this question, gentlemen, you will find the secret 
of your troubles. Ihave generally noticed that when a man 
wishes to produce spaniels for the bench, and of course for 
the field as well, he starts out about in this fashion. The 
first step taken is to purchase three or four brood bitches, 
some of which are very long in back, short in head and light 
in bone, the others short in back, long in head and heavy in 
bone. The next step is the purchase of a stud dog, this 
means a dog that has won prizes. No matter whether he be 
long or short, high or low, light in limb or heavy, snipy or 
stumpy in head, curly or straight in coat, long or short in 
ear, good or bad in feet, it is all the same thing, and he is 
bred to every bitch in the kennel. Whatis the result? Look 
down the benches of one of our shows and you will see for 
yourselves, I do not wish to be personal, but in order to in- 
sure myself against contradiction I will ask you how Mr. 
Rendle, for instance, could ever expect to breed cockers from 
a dog like Brahmin crossed on all sizes and types of spaniels 
under the sun? It is imposible; but if it were not so, and a 
good looking dog should come of such reckless mating, what 
would the worthless brute be likely to accomplish for pos- 
terity? This sort of work is going on right under your eyes, 
and as a remedy some of you want a new standard and no 
wonder. 

It seems to me that there is a desire on the part of certain 
owners, who evidently cannot breed typical dogs, to belittle 
the stock of those men who, by perseverance and greater in- 
telligence, have succeeded in bringing their kennels into 
prominence. It is the last-named that will eventually suc- 
ceed in producing the type of dog that Boulton and Langdale 
loved and prized. Don’t blame your judges and don’t blame 
your dogs; there is the blood in this country to produce cock- 
ers second to none in the world, but it must not be splashed 
around in the reckless manner it has been. Newspaper 
quibbles will not assist you. Mr. Nelles’s idea of having 
measurements taken will do no earthly good, but rather 
tend to mix matters worse. Study the standard, besure you 
know what it calls for, and then go to work—carefully, 
slowly, intelligently. Select the best qualified judges, and 
let thoseexhibitors who cannot breed good dogs take a back 
seat. Do not alter the standard to fit certain dogs, but fit 



























































your dogs to the standard. Which of us can say the stand- 
ard is defective until we have succeeded in breeding a dog 
such as the standard calls for? When the dog our standard 
requires shall have been produced and found wanting in 
those qualities which all sportsmen insist upon his having, 
by all means let us revise the standard, and as quickly as 
possible; but I, for one, as a member of the American Spaniel 
Club, strongly protest against any tinkering with the stand- 
ard until I have seen my beau ideal of a cocker, and also 
seen it practically demonstrated that he cannot outwork the 
milking-stool brigade. CHARLES H. MASON. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It would be well for Mr. Charlesworth to post himself on 
spaniels before he attempts to tell us how he is going to 
breed cockers, for Old Tippo and Toronto Jet were just the 
opposite style from what he is trying to breed now. Old 
Tip was a great dog in the field, but he stood 14!sin. at_ the 
shoulder and Jet over 15in., she was remarkable for nothing 
except legginess, still I think that a better foundation to 
build on than the double-action Skye style, because Tip and 
Jet could work. 

THE SHOW COCKER MusT GO. 
(He’s too long and too low.) 


The short-legged cocker can sit on a bench, 
And display his fine feather ali day; 

But he can’t hunt grouse nor the royal woodcock, 
Because he ain’t built that way. 


Who told Mr. C. that the sires and grand sires of our best 
dogs came from England, and how does he know any are 
good without testing them in the field? I bred prize win- 
ners, their sires, grand sires, and great grand sires for many 
years before Mr. C. was ever heard of as a breeder. 

If Mr. C. is ‘proud of the blood of Beau, and has others of 
precisely the same style,’ I am satisfied, but Beau never 
ised less than 40lbs. while we owned him, and we were 
glad to sell him at $50, the price of a pup two months old. 

What nonsense to say ‘‘we should use a different dog for 
mixed work, retrieving from water, etc."”, Why, the cocker 
was used for all kinds of work before Mr. Charlesworth’s 
grand sire was born, and the dogs did not require a label 
either, as their action spoke plainly forthem. If Mr. C. is 
not ready to join usin the march of improvement then let 
him be wedded to his crocodile Skyes, and when we have a 
field trial for spaniels he will get badly left. 

The long body and the short leg, 
And the dog that loves the house, 
Have had their day and must give way 
To the dog that can hunt the grouse. 
J. OTIS FELLOWs. 


AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER. 


: POLLOWING are the numbers of the dogs entered in 
the October number of the American Kennel Register: 


BEAGLES. 
5401. ee Set W. E. & H. 5402. Lady Vixen,R. M. Darrach 
u. Ellis. 
COLLIES. 
5403. Cairo, Tower Grove Collie 5414. Glendale, J. Watson. 
Kennels. 5415. Glen Rosa, J. Watson. 
M04. Clio, J. F. Ryan. 5416. Glen Ruadh, J. Watson. 
5405. Clipaway, J. Watson. 5417. Gleuwood, J. Watson. 
M06. Collie Joe, J. Collett. 5418. Jack, C. E. Lockwood. 
5407. Della Glenlivat, C. Hinck- 5419. Keeper, Jr., S. B. Roberts. 
ley. ; 5420. Lady Eclipse. G. C. White. 
5408, Donald VII.,E. Bradbury. 5421. Lady Watson, C. Hinckley. 





5409. Earl of Warwick, G. Drape. 2, Palmetto, J. T. Wells. 
5110, Fancy Maida, J. DeForest. 5423. Strephon’s Rex, N. B. Reid. 





5411. Flitaway, J. Watson. 5424. Trifle of Trefoil, H. E. Al- 
541z. Glen Athol, G. A. Drape. vord. 
5413. Glen Cairn, J. Watson. 5425. Tunstall, PB. W. Lacy. 


ITALIAN GREYHOUNDS. 
5426. Dandy, D. W. Wing. 
MASTIFFs., 

5427. Ashmont Suwanee, E. H. 5432. ford Czarina, H. J. Groes- 

Palfrey.  s_—_- beck. 
5428. Beau Tibbs, Tiot Kennels. 5433. Trust, Hugh Falconer. 
1429. Bess, H. Falconer. | 5434, Vermont Gypsy, G. W. 
5450. Chester, W. B. Smith. Hoffman. 
M31. Groesbeck’s Pluto, H. J. 5435. Wacouta Nap, Wacouta 





Groesbeck. Kennels. 
POINTERS. 
i436, Beauty L., T. H. Little. 5446. Grenade, W. H. Beasom. 
37. Betsy, Stiver & Comfort. 5447. Hairspring, W. F. Gillman. 
5488. Bracket il., Floyd Vail. 5448, Joe, James P. Swain. 
543, Bruce Lil., Alex. Barr. 5449. Lou II1., Henry W. Smith. 
5440. Clifton Kennels, J. P. Cart- £450. Nick, James P. Swain. 
wright. M51. Nick of the Woods, Barnes 
5441. Dark IL., E. D. Treadwell. Brother. 
5442. Devonshire Countess, M52. Shot Croxteth, Ernest M. 
Barnes Brothers. Bassett. 


6443, Frank M.,J.P.Cartwright. 5455. Topsy, E. D. Treadwell. 
5444. Fred Mac, J.P.Cartwright. 5454. Westmoreland Bessie, 
445. Geo. R. Eager, J. P. Cart- Barnes Brothers. 


wright. 
PUGS. 
5455. Bradford Midget, W. B. 5458. Pansy Blossom, C. G. 
Woodward. Hinckley. 
5456. Daisy V., A. E. Adams. 5459, Port, A. E. Adams. 


5457. Nellie If.. Homers. Bowles. 
ST. BERNARDS.—RouGH-COATED. 
5460. Barrina, W. H. Dent. 46. Helen, Dr. C. R. Whitcomb. 
5461. Countess Minnie of Wood- 5467. Hilda IT., W. H. Dent. 
stock, louis A. Congdon. 5468. King, Weimer & Lincola. 
5462. Czar I., Walter Raynor. 5469. Nellie Bly, D. Pettigrew. 
5463, Czarina, Walter Raynor. 5470. Prince L1., J. I. Geddes. 
5464. Folko L., W. H. Dent. 5471. Prince Hal, J. O. Stevens. 
5465. Gerda, W. H. Dent. 5472. Thora L1I., W. H. Dent. 
SETTERS.—ENGLISH SETTERS. 

5473. Banjo II., J. F. McKee. 5477. Ivenhoe Dr. W. P. Paxson. 
5474. Countess Blitz, E. Maher. 5478. Queen tsther, J. Bunting, 
5475. Duke of Richmond, E. Jr. 

.. ,, Maher. 5 5479. Sparkle, G. M. Johnston. 
5476. ~- Gladstone, J. Bunting, 5480. Yum Yum, L. H. Gardner. 

Jr. 
GORDON SETTERS. 
5481. June, J. B. Blossom. 5482. Vic, J. B. Blossom. 
TRISH SETTERS. 
5483. Bruce II., R. A. Kirsch. 5486. Green’s Gypsy, T. P. Green. 
5484. Connaught, G. Dana. 5487. Mona III, p B. Blossom. 
5485. Dalco, Wm. Rodgers. 5488. Prince N., J. M. Weigle. 
SPANIELS.—F1IELD AND COCKER. 

5489. Chippy, T. W. Yates. 5491. Josie, G. Krause. 
5490. Gipsey M., G. Krause. 5492. Ober K., G. Krause. 


AMERICAN FIELD TRIAL CLUB.—Cincinnati, O., 
Oct. 22.—Editor Forest and Stream: The following gen- 
tlemen have been appointed to judge forthe American Field 
Trial Club: All-Aged Stake, T. M. Brumby, Marietta, Ga.; 
Harry W. Fuller, Richmond, Va.,and John H. Gilbert, Lex- 
ington, Ky., with H. M. Markley, of Eaton. Ohio, alternate. 
For the Derby, H. M. Markley. of Eaton, Ohio, and T. M. 
Brumby, of Marietta, Ga. The third judge will be an- 
nounced in the immediate future.—C. W. PARIS, Secretary. 


THE STAFFORD DOG SHOW.—Worecester, Oct. 21.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: I notice in your last issue in 
the account of the Stafford Dog Show that the first prize in 
ee weight pointer dogs was given as S. T. Colt’s Rob 
Roy II. is is an error as the first prize was won by the 
Don Quixote Kennels’ Punch. Will you please be kind 
enough to make this correction, and greatly oblige FRED W. 
WHITE, Prop., Don Quixote Kennels, 




















Mr. Whitelaw had all his own way in 


[From the London Field, Sept. 24.] 


a northward there has been a brief return of 

summer weather, which will allow the ingathering of 
the large quantities of grain which we saw after leavin 
Beattock Junction. The country on all sides still looked 
lovely, for the rivers full of water made one dream of trout 
and salmon, and the moors and rough land, with their varied 
shades of coloring from — yellow to the darker chocolate 
brown caused by the withering bracken and the fast-fadin 
— heather, made one long for a tramp along the hillsides 
yehind a brace of good pointers or setters. This was not to 
be, and, speeding onward, the Waverley Market, where the 
Scottish Kennel Club were holding their eighth show, must 
be our destination. We have on previous occasions descanted 
upon the excellencies of this building for a dog show, and 
exhibitors evidently agree with us, for on the present occasion 
an entry of 959 was obtained, which will probably be found 
to form the largest dog show ever held in the Scottish met- 
ropolis. The quality, too, was throughout excellent, and 
with the experience the secretary, Mr. Tennent, has gained, 
and perbaps the more matured knowledge of management 
possessed by other members of the committee, exhibitors 
might be assured that the welfare of the dogs was looked 
after properly, and the exhibition generally conducted as it 
ought to be. The benching was done excellently by Messrs, 
Spratt. 

The judging commenced about 10:30 o’clock on Wednesday 
in four rings in the main building, and this important por- 
tion of the proceedings was not concluded until late in the 
afternoon. The judges were: For pointers, setters, retrievers, 
and other sporting dogs, Mr. G. Hellewell; St. Bernards, mas- 
tiffs, and large breeds generally, Mr. J. F. Smith: fox-terriers 
and Scotch terriers, and fancy breeds, Mr. L. P. C. Astley; 
collies, Dr. James; Dandies, Mr. Stordy Carlisle, and Mr. D, 
Cunningham took the Skye and Clydesdale terriers. The 
great feature of the show lay undoubtedly in the collies, their 
uniform excellence throughout being particularly apparent, 
Dandies, too, were great classes; so were St. Bernard dogs, 
Setters of all varieties were more than fair, and the Skye 
and other fancy terriers were likewise strongly represented, 
Fox-terriers were but moderate, the wire-haired variety es- 
pecially so. 

St. Bernards came the first in the catalogue, and Plinlim- 
mon, looking just as fit and comfortable as he always does 
nowadays, had about a walk-over in the challenge class; but 
in the one for open dogs his kennel companion, Burns, was 
easily defeated by Duke of Marlborough, whom we take to 
be the better type of the two, and he beat the roe dog in 

retty nearly all respects. Burns, who also took the special 

or the best of his variety under 16 months old, was not in 
full bloom, though he appears to have improved in head, and 
Mr. Royle’s dog was in nice coat and form. Behind these 
notabilities came two or three fair second-rate orange and 
white dogs. Edgar, third prize, with fair markings, a son of 
Pouf’s, is a little curly in coat, which may become still worse, 
as he is but young; he has a fairly characteristic head, moves 
nicely, and his bone is good. There was not much to choose 
between Beauvale and Lord Collingwood, the latter being 
perhaps better in ribs and body. Raymond, vhe., is too 
small, and Carl Rosa, the Scotch dog who has done a great 
deal of winning, did not move so freely as we have seen him, 
nor does he improve in head and expression; he had only the 
reserve, but, after the winner, the four animals which fol- 
lowed him were peculiarly cluse in merit, one excelling in 
one particular, another in another. Indeed, it seemad a pity 
that some of the prizes awarded tothe bitches could not have 
been handed to the dogs, for the softer sex were here poor, 
the winner, Yorke, being far from a good one; her head is too 
long, and her expression soft and uncharacteristic. Norah, 
next to her, though badly marked, is the better of the pair. 
The remainder were not worth a great deal. Nike, an excell- 
ent and well known brindled and white dog, won in the 
smooth class. while behind him came Rustic, a fawn dog, 
whose head and general appearance, possibly from his color, 
denote something of the mastiff cross, though he is in reality 
a well-bred young dog. 

In challenge mastiffs, Victor Hugo looked none the worse 
for his long journey from Kensington, and justly was placed 
over Prince of Wales, a dog we have often had a good word 
for. The open mastiff dog class had St. John, a great, 
heavily-bodied dog, at its head; his face is not quite the thing, 
but he moves moderately well, and has excellent bone Ru- 
dolph, second prize, has possibly the better head of the two, 
but his expression is marred by sadly villanous-looking light- 
colored eyes, and on this account Sultan, who is as good in 
body as the winner, might have been placed rather higher 
than third; and Halifax Nero, on the small side, when lying 
at rest reminded us very much of Earl’s picture of the late 
Miss Aglionby’s Wolf. A grand bitch is the brindled Zillah 
If., who had second prize to Mr. Clarke’s young bitch, Queen 
of Scots, the winner at Barn Elms, and who has improved 
much in body since that show. Then Lord Nelson beat the 
beautiful little dog Alliance for the Newfoundland champion- 
ship, and there was a numerous entry, though poor in quality, 
in the open division. Waterman had first in dogs, but_Bis- 
marck is quite as good in tpye, coat, movement, and head 
and ears. ten. too, excelling in coat, style, and head, was 
shown in good condition, and was as big as any dog in the 
class. Young Zoe, though her ears are over-sized, was well 
ahead in the bitch class. Miss Jummy, second prize, is small 
and out of coat, and Duchess of Aberdeen, who followed her, 
is too much of the retriever type. A mixed class of puppies 
included two or three promising St. Bernards that won the 
money; and the team prize of that variety was won by Mr. 
Smith with Plinlimmon, Burns, and Rustic, who later on 
took a similar special for the best team of non-sporting dogs 
in the show. 

A fine big blue dog, Dane, who did not move very well, won 
in Great Danes, a very much smaller black bitch, in Sheila, 
coming second. 

Triumph, looking, for all the knocking about at shows he 
has had, very well, won over Hector II. in bloodhounds; the 
merits of both are well known, and next them on the benches 
were two couple of good-looking foxhounds from the Lin- 
lithgow and Stirlingshire Hunt, not for competition. 

The deerhounds, asa group, looked remarkably well on the 
bench, but off it would scarcely stand pulling to pieces. Dr. 
Haddon won with Wolf II., a big dog, on the coarse side, but 
possessing excellent legs and feet, good front, nice shoulders, 
and strong loins. Buscar IL., of similar stamp, had second; 
while Volthos, an equally good though smaller hound, was 
third; and Donavoura Bran II., not in such good coat as we 
have seen him, was fourth; his kennel companion, Ossian, 
deserved a card, which might have been taken from Gruiam, 
a bad-headed hound we did not like at all. A fawn bitch, 
Countess, rather heavy in ears, won in the next class, but 
Beatrice, though a little shining in her coat, should have 
beaten her; the latter is a well known winner at Glasgow, 
Birmingham, and elsewhere, and bears her years gaily. 
Ebony, second prize, is a smallish blue bitch, wonderfully 
typical in head and excellent in coat. Brora, fourth prize, is 
well known; and in Argyle Cissy, third prize, we failed to 
find much excellence, excepting in her coat and shoulders. 
The greyhounds were nice classes, well judged, the leading 
winners all being known on the bench. 

In the wavy-coated retrievers, challenge class, Cypress won, 
a lovely bitch in every particular, and shown in fine condition. 
Tn a good class for open dogs, Mask won, a heavy-headed one, 
straight in jacket, but on the big side for work. The Palace 
winner, Goldstone, who had won at Warwick also, we pre- 
ferred; Talisman, wio took first at Darlington, now had third. 
itches with 
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Naso of Upton beat Nan and Barton Belle in champion 
inters, though the latter might have been placed over Nan 
or the reserve, as showing the more quality. Carlo III., a 
Jemon and white dog, who won at Darlington in 1886, came 
first now in open dogs, and he is a good-looking one, though 
he has grown thicker at his shoulders; behind him came 
Squire of Upton, a leggy, light-eyed dog, who took third; the 
orange and white Forest King second, and others well known 
on the show bench. Forest Lilly, a ag ty | old lemon and 
ront, won in her 

class justly, for those behind her possessed as bad faults as 
she, and were not as good in other respects, notably Lady 
Longsdale, third prize, who has very bad feet; Nannie, sec- 
ond prize, who is very low at her shoulders; and Isabel, who 
is smart and full of Se: but still wide in front, and not 


white bitch, showing age, and very wide in 


nearly so good in head as the winner. 


The challenge class for setters was an unusually strong 
one, containing as it did Count Howard, Belmont, Sir Tat- 
ton, Old Sting, Nellie, and Young Rock. There is no deny- 
ing the fact that the first named was the smartest, gayest, 
and, on Wednesday at any rate, the best dog in that ring— 
indeed, we never saw him look so well. Sir Tatton did not 
move by ang means brightly: Sting seems to have gained a 

freshness; Nellie, the Irish bitch, was all out of 

coat; Young Rock has gone all to pieces as a show dog, and 
we took the Gordon Belmont to be the second best dog in the 
ring. Mr. Chapman won all the leading prizes in Gordon 
setters with two and a half brace of beauties, though the 
winning dog, Heather Boy, is at present thin, flat-sided, and 
short of muscle behind, though no doubt, when fully devel- 
oped, he will require an extraordinarily good dog to beat 
him. On Wednesday, Bang was the better animal of the 
brace. The open English dog class was chiefly notable for 
general and uniform excellence rather than for any great 
merit possessed by any individual. King Mac with his wide 
front, was lucky to win, and our choice was Saxony, a nice 
all-round dog, good in every way, and with no really bad 
feature about him, and about the best legs and feet of any 
animal in the class. Blue Dash II., a well known dog, was 
second; and Osman IV., who has gone off considerably, 
third; while Barton Ranger was quite out of coat. The win- 
ning bitch Min, though small and in bad coat, abounds in 
quality, so she won, with Allie, well known, next, and 
others not so good further back. The Irish setter dogs were 
again an equal lot, a son of Frisco, Meddler, winning; he is 
a fair color and just a fairly average dog. Derry II. showed 
badly; Robin II., second prize, is almost the counterpart of 
the winner; and Rash is the rather coarse dog that won at 
Darlington; Rory is notable for his great length of leg, and 
he was in thin condition, as was Mr. Wilson’s young dog, 
who is rather too much of the English setter style in all but 
color to please us. Mischief, the winning bitch, who ap- 
yeared full of life and go, is sister to the winning dog, and 
»oth the other prize winners here have, if we mistake not, 
previously appeared in prize lists. Solus met and beat Glen- 
cairn in challenge spaniels, a division we could not find 
fault with; but in the Clumber class we did not like Duke 
V., second prize, who is wide in front, and lacks type; the 
winner, Keber, was ar placed, though he is dark in his 
ength and style were better than 

anything else in the group. Clover was second best, though 
certainly not in show form. <A good bitch is the black Bel 
lona, and she beat Darkie in all but coat and the latter is 
not quite nice in her head; Victor has grown too curly in 
coat. The class for Sussex or liver-colored spaniels was a 
fairly good one, though Victoria, third prize, appeared to be 
nearest to the type of the old Rosehill Sussex strain. Two 
prizes for teams of sporting dogs were won, the one confined 
to members of the Scottish Kennel Club by Mr. Whitelaw’s 
wonderfully even lot of Wavy-coated retrievers, and the open 


new lease 0 


markings; still his bone, 


one by Mr. C. H. Beck’s three pointers. 


The collies, 190 entries, were, as we have already hinted, a re- 
markably good collection, and Dr. James took infinite pains 
to place the prizes correctly; and on going carefully over his 
awards, congratulations on the excellence of his judging 
may well be —. In the absence of Mr. Panmure Gordon, 

all the prizes. The first in the catalogue was the 
15-guinea medal offered by Mr. Gordon for the best dog that 
had never won a first prize at a kennel club show, and owned 
by a Scotch exhibitor, a member of the Scottish Kennel Club. 
and this, in an even class, went to a dark sable three-year-old 
Scotland Yet. He is not a big one, but of a nice working size, 
good in quality and amount of coat; there is not too much of 
it, and his legs and feet are capital; his look-out and expres- 
sion are those of a true collie, and although in the open Class 
he only came third, he is a better dog than either The Scott 
or Stout, placed over him. The latter isa wonderful animal 
in the way of coat and frill, but for ordinary purposes as a 
sheep tender he would be useless, and The Scott, rather of 
the stamp of Scotland Yet, is not nearly so good in expres- 
sion. Stout never placed kis ears well when he saw him. 
Mr. Gordon’s valuable medal, for the best bitch belonging to 
a Scotch exhibitor, went to Moonlight, sister to the winner 


he awarded 


class in the future. 


The champion collies were nothing particular, but the 
open dog class was a fine one of twenty-eight entries. The 
best have already been mentioned, and, after them, Tyne- 
holm, a handsome black and white, with an excellent coat 
and beautifully intelligent look-out, should have come; in- 
deed, before Stout his place might have been, and he is an 


old strain which modern crosses are driving out of the land, 
excepting perhaps where work is required more than actual 
color. Flock, fourth prize, is an enormous black and tan, 
often a winner; and though Lord Rosebery, who had the 


reserve only, is rather curly in coat, his type and character 


are sufficiently good to counterbalance such a comparativel 
Slight defect. Young Flockmaster is light in eyes an 
heavy in head, and his sire, though looking well, was quite 
outclassed. Don Pedro is a nice sable dog on the small 
side, and the breeding of Clydesdale Trumpet, by The 
Squire—Bertha, should denote some excellence, which he 
undoubtedly possesses. He is rather light in bone, and his 
Coat is perhaps a trifle open, but he is another shepherd’s 
do; who looks like being able to gallop around a flock of 
wild Scotch sheep. In bitches, a again won, with 
Olla Lass second; just a fair sort. The puppy Sweet Mer- 
maid next, and followed by Sweet Lassie. Cinderella, now 
12 good coat, a wonderful bitch in many ways, but just lack- 
ing galloping appearance, should have had second. In the 
Next class, for —_ that had never won four first prizes and 
Confined to Scotland, Clydesdale Trumpet was placed too 
Ow with hc., as was Tweed VIII., another old-fashioned 


ties, though Faith, but he., with her nice useful size, 
- lent feet, good coat, and style, we liked as well as any- 
n the division; Ivy then scored another win; and in the 
coated division Autley Sultan, a well known winner, 
unately died on his bench pe to the judging. Black 
, good in curl and other 

iculars, but oversized in ears, was placed at the head of 
a good class. Our selection would have been Black Prince II., 
ad excelling in body, coat, legs, and feet, and style, though 
im back on account of his stern, which was 

carried rather gaily; still he can beat all in the class, this de- 
fect thrown in. Gloom is another good dog in body, curl, 
and other respects, in head being least perfect; Lord Nelson 
overshown, and requires a rest; and Nina perhaps 

e rather more backward position than she is accus- 







































































































in the dog class. This bitch is one of the best we have seen, 
excelling in head and ears and feet; her coat is fairly good, 
and again not too profuse; and she is a big strong bitch, 
combining both show properties and working characteristics. 
We do not know whether she has previously won, but have 
not the slightest doubt she will be at the head of many a 
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and white bitch, an 


day. 


Richmond Nymph, again scored, anc 
all her opponents. 


more so than the bitch placed over her. 


grown very coarse in skull, and lippy. Edinburgh Bob, he. 
is moderate, he falls away very much under the eyes, anc 


detracts from his character. 


thick head. 


shaped dog, lacking substance before the eyes, held_reserve. 
Halifax Jim is much too large and coarse; and Peter IT. 


just won; she hasa slight pull in head over Queen Rose, 


both of which are well known. Laurette, the next best, is 


pinched in face. The others were outclassed. 
In Bedlington terriers, dogs, Taxman, anew blue dog, 
perfect in size and color, is probably a little better in body 


than Humbleton Blue Bay, who has a longer and rather 


more typical head than the winner, whose eyes are placed 
rather wide apart, and his skull is a little too flat at the 
base. Judge Day, a large, coarse-headed dog, had no right 
to beat either Barshaw Piper or Stonehouse Fiddler, both of 
which are much smaller and more typical. But for his very 
light eyes, which considerably detract from his character, 
the liver Cullercoat Lad is quite anice one. Langside Queen, 
a fair stamp of bitch, won in her class, but Danley Queen 
must be considered lucky; she is too large, and _ her coarse, 
flat skull should have prevented her beating Vendata, the 
second best in the class. Border Queen, placed third, was in 
her right place; she is out of coat just now, otherwise a 
capital stamp. 

n the first class of Irish terriers the ae Garryford 
should not have beaten that beautiful bitch Norah Tatters, 
with her lovely ears and fine expression, especially as the 
dog is developing, or rather has developed, width of chest 
with increasing age. In the open dog class some fair quality 
was forward, and an excellent uncropped dog, Ballyhooley, 
by Bachelor, from the bitch that should have won in the 
challenge class, separated Mr. Graham’s brace. His coat, 
head and ears are all good, but, as at present he is only seven 
months old, he may become too big, and a well-furnished 

uppy is never a favorite of ours, and thisis one. Barney 
fr. is terrierlike; Remotion particularly long and good in 


head, but not of great excellence elsewhere. And in bitches 


black and white of the proper type throughout. The win- 
ners here, as in the corresponding class for bitches, have 
already been noticed, excepting Gorgie Lily, a nice orange 

d followed the previous awards. The 
class for smooths was a fairly good one, the winners being 
pretty well known, and there were two well-filled classes of 
yuppies, which contained many that had won earlier in the 





Fox-terriers were numerous enough, but of no great qual- 
ity, and all those in the challenge classes looked more or less 
seedy. In the open one for smooth dogs, which had twenty- 
five entries, Brokenhurst Risk, wearing fairly well, won 
over Raby Hazard—the latter a terrier we always liked, and 
one that, we fancy, will not deteriorate with age, as many 
do. Ebor Jewbilly, third prize, is a common sort, with a 
long head and fairly straight limbs, but he lacks dash and 
character. We prefer the white dog Douglas Jester far be- 
fore him; indeed, the latter ran the two leaders hard. He is 
narrow in front, has nice bone, is sprightly, and possesses 
small ears and a good coat; his slight fault lies in some bull- 
terrier appearance about the skull, which a larger dab of 
color than that on one ear would takeoff. Tyneside Lad isa 
big-eared dog of fair quality; Holmfield Wonder is over-sized 
and leggy: Ebor Star has a coarse, thick head, and, though 
a terrier and game-looking enough, he does not possess the 
class of Pickpocket, who was placed below him. Mr. Scott’s 
two sons of Darkie’s are fair terriers, but too full in the 
cheeks. Richmond Splice, the winner in bitches, is un- 
doubtedly of high class when in form, which she was not on 
Wednesday; so that she should have been placed down, even 
out of the prize list; her coat stared, and was rough-haired; 
her beautiful little ears were never carried straight at all. 
Still, the class was not a good one. Douglas Bloom, a fair 
white bitch, was second; a white ticked, rather commonish 
sort, Inchcape Belle (sic) being third; a black-headed, weak- 
jawed, light-boned bitch, Ebor Enchantress, having fourth. 
The tan-headed Bridle IV., though rather short in head, was 
one of the best fox-terrier bitches on the benches, and she 
should have had third prize; Silhouette, with vhc., has ears 
like those of a hound—worse we never saw on a fox-terrier. 
Radical, who won in rough dogs, is a tan-marked puppy, 
with an excellent coat and a long punishing head; he is 
good, too, on his leg, but will, we fancy, grow too big, for he 
is quite size enough now, though but a little over ten months 
old. Barton Broome, late Darky Broom, who is not so good 
as once, and Bedford Bob, followed, with more moderate 
ones still behind. Ebor Wyke, the winning bitch puppy, 
possesses a nice head, but her body might be transferred to 
that of a smooth terrier, and no one would dream that it 
had belonged to a so-called wire-hair. The puppy class 
awards followed much those that had been made in the all- 
aged ones, excepting that the winnin puppy at Manchester, 

Qa e was far ahead of 


















































































Bulldogs are*much better than are generally found in 
Scotland. In dogs, the well-known Rabagas just won from 
Ginger IL, a very good bodied dog, quite heavy enough be- 
hind, and not deep or wide enough in bottom jaw. Earl of 
Haddington is pinched in face and nose, and he is still a bit 
light in bone and body, but considerably improved since we 
saw him at Newcastle. Young Baron requires rest, as he is 
now in poor condition and form. In bitches, Rustic Model, 
who improves with age, won very easily from Young Rocket, 
who is plain in head and lacking wrinkle. Priestless is very 
leggy and plain in face, and therefore should have been 
beaten by Angus Doddie, who is lower on the leg and much 
more typical in body; her head is faulty, no doubt, but no 


In bull-terriers the winning bitch, Dinah, is fair in body, 
but has not an extraordinary long head, still it is typical, 
and she won well from White Chief, whose defects are large 
eyes and a long back. Khedive we almost liked better, for, 
although a bit weak in jaw, he has the correct eyes and a 
better shaped skull, and in body properties he beats his more 
fortunate rival. Satyr, well-known, is showing age, and has 


his skull is wrong in form; he has fair bone and body. Sir 
Michael II., is too long in back, and his light eye further 


In black and tan terriers, Halifax General, although a bit 
coarse, was no doubt the best dog in the class; he is, or 
would be, thickly breeched, but to all appearances part of his 
hindquarters have been trimmed. Lord Clyde has improved 
very much since he was at Newcastle; he is not yet quite 
straight in front, otherwise he is a well built little dog, and 
there is not much fault with his head, which is both long 
and typical in form. Old Wallace, who wears very well in- 
deed, was placed third, the reserve going to Emperor, who 
has a long. well-shaped head, though it lacks substance, and 
would better grace a dog of 4lbs. less weight. Kenwood 
Queen, now returned to her wonted form and color, easily 
secured the head honors in her class, and also the special. 
{.eonora, a well-made bitch, fairly well marked, but a little 
faded in color, won second. Esmeralda, a small but typical 
bitch, should have been noticed. Halifax Rose is a bit 
cheeky, and has open feet; her color is good, and she is well 
divided in markings. Of white English terriers, White 
Rose, notwithstanding her plain skull, won well, beating 
Evol in muzzle, body and bone. Juno is much too large—a 
remark equally applicable to Diamond, who has a short, 


In the pug dog class, Swagger, who is not good in coat or 
condition, won, though Loris is, to our mind, better, being 
larger in skull and neater in ear than his more successful 
opponent. Stately, a typical-headed one, took third honors; 
he is deep and square in muzzle, well defined in stop. and 
has a good-shaped skull; he lacks wrinkle. Lindon, a good- 





possesses a similar fault. Dr, John, with the exception of 
color, was much the best of Linton’s trio. In bitches, Set 


we were treated to a winning bitch, sheeted; this was Lot- 
tery, and, as the dam is said to be Linen, her owner perhaps 
had a liking to patronize something of the same kind. 
Graceful and Breda Tiny won rightly enough, and both have 
recently been critised in these columns. In the puppy divis- 
ion Ballyhooley, mentioned already, scored, and it was pleas- 
ing to see Mr. Graham coming second with a fair dog, Breda 
Czar, who had won third in the open class, and excels in his 
small, well-carried ears. 

These classes of Irish terriers were fairly good, and the 
Scotch terriers were about the same, though the natives 
would scarcely care about seeing the leading prizes monopo- 
lized by Southern admirers of the breed, especially as an 
Englishman was the judge. It was no fancy that led us to 
see a tendency to breed these terriers with long narrow jaws, 
and some of those that received honorable mention here 
were far from as varmint-looking as they should be. Dun- 
dee was absent, and Ailsa IT. had a walk-over in the chal- 
lenge class; while Highland Chief, who has lost his puppy 
coat, and is thereby considerably improved since we last saw 
him, won in open dogs; still he is not quite low enough on his 
legs, for the Scotch terrier is now required to be as near the 
ground as the Dandie or Skye terrier. Dumbarton, equally 
well-known, was second; and Athole, rather too full in the 
eyes, came next; still the coat of the latter is good. Kili 
darry. reserve, has nice ears, and we liked him as well as the 
winner of third prize. Thorn is not straight in front. Many 
of the dogs in these divisions which had received cards of 
honor were without them over the benches. Glen Guin, the 
successful bitch, is a dark-colored one, with a long head 
and weak jaw, not at all the right type; and Brenda, second 
prize, is again weak in jaw, and not so good in terrior ex- 

sression as Glengyle, third prize, whose jacket is too glossy. 
‘he reserve, Uddingston Beauty, has a fair coat, but her 
ears are too big, and she lacks jaw power. Mr. Astley was 
all astray in the semi prick-eared division, for the best in 
the class was Blair Athole, a grand one all round, in body, 
coat, character, ears and other essentials; he got he. The 
winner, Dirk, is a very moderate sort, and Young Bon Ac- 
cord II., third prize, is worse than ever—wide in front, a 
great white chest, and of no typeat all. Glen Levenisa 
huge, overgrown puppy, with a big, good head; he had 
second prize, though he was not accorded a card of honor in 
the open class; Scotia has drop ears, and Cora crooked fore- 
legs. A good puppy won in the young division, and he was 
claimed at 10 guineas, a brother to Highland Chief coming 
second to him. 

Skye terriers were throughout fair classes, and the awards 
appeared well made. No great wonder in any of the divisions 
was forthcoming, and a strange absence of fawn-colored 
specimens prevailed, hard grays of different shades now be- 
ing ali the fashion; and the drop-eared division was not 
nearly equal to the prick-eared ones as far as quality was 
concerned. The Clydesdale or Paisley terrier classes filled 
fairly well, and the type of this new variety is fairly wel} 
established, though Lorne of Paisley is much darker in color, 
and not nearly so straight in coat, as Bannockburn, first 
prize, and Nelson, who had second honors. 

As usual the Dandie Dinmonts formed one of the great 
features of the show, but there was nothing present of extra- 
ordinary merit that had not been out before, and Mr. Stordy 
astonished some exhibitors by the way he upset previous 
decisions. Tweedmouth was in full coat, and bad no oppon- 
ent in the challenge class, and in open dogs the little weak- 
jawed Otter won, and also took the special for the best 
Dandie in the show; he is of nice type but too small through- 
out, and by no means fitted to compete successfully with his 
namesake. Thorwald,#econd prize, is of much similar type, 
low on his legs and with a well-shaped back; and Cracker, 
third to them, is well known—a fair little dog. Little 
Pepper, c., the Barn Elms winner, is a grand dog thoughout, 
bigger than those already mentioned, but by no means over- 
sized; his jaw is strong and powerful and his body well 
shaped; he is just a little soft in his jacket. Then the reserve 
went to a bigger dog in Bruce, a very good-headed one, with 
excellent eyes and a ae coat; but, if he be right, the 
winners are wrong, for they are not a bit like each other. 
Hatterick is a nicely shaped dog, with a soft coat; Pincher is 
tan marked and of a bad type; and Tiger, vhe., appears 
to be a better dog than ever he was. excepting, of course, his 
mouth; both Prince John and Lad o’ Kyle were worth cards. 
The bitches were a rather ragged lot, most of them being out 
of coat. Moray Lass, the successful one, stands on unusually 
short legs, and evidently being in pup makes this even more 
apparent; she is fairly typical, but we dared scarcely have 
selected her for leading honors, which would better have 
graced Newton Lass II., who, the stronger in jaw, was her 
equal in body, shape, and a most sprightly looking bitch 
withal. Village Queen, third prize, was out of coat: Rachel, 
vhe., looking bleary and Bedlingtonlike about her eyes; and 
My Mary, the Warwick winner in 1886, was best in the lot 
had her coat been harder. 

The mustards were quite a fair turn-out, the winner being 
Hero, a dog with a white breast, and certainly not at all the 
same type as Otter. Heather Sandy was perhaps the best 
colored dog in the class, and the aaa Edenside the 
best all-round specimen. Heather Peggy, second prize, was 
in the prize list at the late Kennel Club show in London. 
The puppies were rather notable for their numbers than 
their quality, and Sandy ITI. had a fair win, second going to 
Fritz II., who had received a simple c. in the open dog class. 
Several specials were awarded, they being mostly confined 
to the club and to Scotch exhibitors, Mr. J. Clarke taking 
that for the best brace, and Dr. Haddon the one for the 
second best brace of either peppers or mustards. 

The toy classes for both terriers and spaniels contained 
nothing choice after the winners, generally well known; but 
Mr. Bruce, as usual, showed some beautiful Italian grey- 
hounds. The dachshund class needs no comment, this being 
a dog the canine Scotchman has evidently no fancy for. 
The variety class was a poor one, the Pyrenean dog Bil- 
boa dividing leading honors with a good black Pomeranian. 
There were selling and several puppy classes, the latter for 
litters, the whole of which obtained a good entry: and the 
exhibition throughout, including the attendance of visitors, 
and everything else, must be pronounced the most successful 
ever held under the auspices of the Scottish Kennel Club. 
The official awards will be found in the November A. K. R. 








RETRIEVING WOODCOCK. — Editor Forest and 
Stream: Is there anything disagreeable to a puppy in the 
taste of a dead woodcock? I have no trouble in making my 
young dogs retrieve a partridge, but they will only carry a 
woodcock a short distance without dropping it, or else drag 
it gingerly along by the head or feet.—C. [Many dogs do 
not like the taste of a woodcock, and it is only after a num- 
ber have been killed over them that they take kindly to 
them. When your dog finds the dead bird walk away from 
him as though you were unaware that he had found it, and 
he will probably bring it all right. Reward him with plenty 
of praise and petting when he brings it and he will soon do 
the work cheerfully.] 


NEW ENGLAND KENNEL CLUB.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The New England Kennel Club at their last meet- 
ing, held Oct. 13, elected the following gentlemen to serve 
as a bench show committee for 1888: Messrs. F. B. Fay, E. H. 
Moore, J. W. Newman, Jean Grosvenor, F. M. Curtis and J. 
H. Long. The first four named were of last year’s commit- 
tee. At the first meeting held by the committee Mr. F. B. 
Fay was elected chairman, E. H. Moore treasurer and J. W. 
Newman secretary. It was also decided to hold the next 
bench show of dogs in Boston, April 3, 4, 5 and 6, 1888.—J, 
W. NEWMAN, Secretary. 
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KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
G2” No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 


POCAHONTAS.—Give the bitch an aloes and iron pill morning and 
evening for a few days. 


T.—I am treating my beagle as directed in pone paper of Oct. 5. 
He is already better. How long shall I continue to give Fowler's 
solution? Ans. Continuefor a month from the time you started 
ia motiotne. After an intermission of two wecks, commence 
again. 

J. E. C., Bolivar, N. Y.—My setter dog hasa sore eye. It first 
started by water running from the eye, and now it is all raw just 
like it was scalded,and somewhat swelled. He keeps rubbing it 
with his paw all the time. Ans. Get the following: 


WINSTED DOG SHOW.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The third annnal dog show in connection with the exhibi- 
tion of the Western Connecticut oe Association will 
be held this year at Winstead, Conn., under the auspices of 
the Winsted Kennel Club, Dec. 14 to16. The club has re- 
cently organized and — to the American Kennel Club 
for admission. The following are the officers: President, 
Allen H. Norton; Vice-President, G. L. Foskett; Secretary, 
Frank D. Hallett; Treasurer, Geo. S. Rowe.—FRANK B 
HALLETT, Secretary. 


DANBURY DOG SHOW AWARDS.—We have received 
complaints from owners that mistakes occur in the list of 







awards of the Danbury dog show published in FOREST AND ee Py ae See ets ile rs. a 
STREAM. It is stated that in English setter dogs, Warwick Glycerin. . 3 iii. 
Kennels’ Rock won second instead ef Governor. In cocker s. ad 3 vi. 


Aq. qs. aie 

Mix. Sle Sponge eye three or four times daily. 
B. D. N., Baltimore, Md.—Bull-terrier bitch puppy, six months 
old, about six weeks ago began losing hair on y and legs in 
spot, size of frem one-half inch to an inchin diameter, and where 
the flesh showed and on the belly and breast the skin was of a 
brick red color. 1 used Glover’s mange cure, which stopped the 
hair falling out, and now it seems to be growing; but the red color 
of the skin remains, and she feels hot tothe touch. He nose is 
moist, and she eats well and is very lively, but she looks thin. 
Ans. Give Fowler’s solution of arsenic in the food moruing and 

evening, four drops at a dose. Continue for a month and stop. 


L. A. L., Saylesville, R. I.—I have followed your advice ver 
closely, and as a result, while it has greatly improved the condi- 
tion of my bitch, yet it has not cured her of having those spasms; 
indeed, they are more frequent than ever, and I think she now 
averages two or three a week, though, as a rule, I think they are 
not so severe. She usually has one when she exercises briskly and 
becomes heated, which is usually when I go hunting. I dislike to 
trouble you again, but I cannot depend upon her for work unless 
she is cured; and I have confidence in your ability to improve if 
not cure her if you wil] again kindly prescribe. Ans. Follow the 
same general treatment previously suggested. In addition get the 
ee ng: 


spaniel bitches, Queen Obo was absent and second was won 
by Lucy. In bull-terrier dogs, Tony, reported as winnin 
second, was absent. We published the list as sent us, an 
regret that these mistakes should have occurred. 


KENNEL NOTES. 


Notes must be sent on prepared blanks, which are fur- 
nished free on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Sets of 200 of any one form, bound for retaining duplicates, 
are sent for 30 cents. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


ee Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Maude M. By Clumber Kennels, Ottawa, Ont., for lemon and 
white Clumber spaniel bitch, whe June 11, 1887, by Johnny 
(Ben—Joan) out of Bessie (Jockey—Romp). 

Glenlee. By McEwen & Gibson, Ottawa, Ont., for black, white 
and tan collie dog, whel Jan. 1, 1887, by Scotson (Dublin Scot— 
Flurry) out of Madge (Highlander—Hasty). 

Hilo Jack. By F.C. Rochester, Logan, O., for white, black and 
tan beagle dog,whelped March 25,1 , by Cameron’s Racket (Rally 
—Louise) out of Marjory (Duke—Midget). 

Diana. By John A. French, Andover, Me., for black and tan 
Byron foxhound bitch, whelped April 24, 1887, by Bugle (Drive— 
Daisy) out of Fanny es y Gay). 

Clumber Kennels. By F. H. F. Mercer and W. B. Almon Hill, 
Ottawa, Ont., for their kennels of Clumber spaniels. 

Bismark_ Setter Kennels. By _H. H. Sherwood, Germantown 
Junction, Pa., for his kennels of Bismark setters. 


BRED. 


2" Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 

Scottish Queen—Teddie. N.V. Ketchum’s (Savannah, Ga.) Skye 
terrier bitch Scottish Queen (A.K.R. 3616) to his Teddie (A.K.R. 
#332), Oct. 11. 

Bella—Teddie. N. V. Ketchum’s (Savannah, Ga.) Skye terrier 
bitch Bella (A.K.R. 3331) to his Teddie (A. K.R. 3332), Oct. 12. 

Brownie—Obv-crit. N. V. Ketchum’s (Savannah, Ga.) cocker 
spaniel bitch Brownie (A.K.R. 3072) to his Obo-crit (A.K.R. 4100), 


Oct. 18. 
WHELPS. 


Ge Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 

Jess. McEwen & Gibson’s (Byron, Ont.) collie bitch Jess 
(Heather—Madge), Oct. 16, eight (five dogs), by their Gilderoy 
“oy oy 

Madge. McEwen & Gibson's (Byron, Ont.) collie bitch Madge 
iene a Aug. 14, six (two dogs), by Chestnut Hill 

ennels’ Dublin Scot (The Colonel—Jessie). 


SALES. 


Ge Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 
Dandelvm. Black and tan Gordo tter bitch, whelped April 


Ferri et strychnin citrat grs. 30, div. in pil. No. 15. 
Sig. One three times daily concealed in a morsel of meat. 


Rifle and Crap Shooting. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 











RANGE AND GALLERY. 


THE CHICAGO TOURNAMENT. 


HICAGO, Oct. 17.—The last two competitions on the pro- 
gramme at Camp Sheridan was completed to-day in good 
order. The first competition was for individual short and mid- 
range shots, and was a splendid exhibition of rifle shooting. The 
first prize was won by J. J. Wolford, of the Department of the 
Missouri team, who made the creditable score of 180 out of a pos- 
200 at the four ranges. The complete scores are as follows under 
the conditions: . 7 

Open tothe world. Any rifle within the rules of Blunt and the 
National Rifle Association of America. Buffington sights and 
shade for front sight allowed. Ammunition, any. Military rifles 
allowed 3 points at each range. Ten shots each man at 200, 10 at 
800, 10 at 500 and 10 at 600yds. Position, standing at 200, kneeling 
or sitting at 300, and any within the rules at 500 and 600yds. First 
prize, $250 cash and oh Rig = oe second, $250 cash; 

third, $125 cash; fourth, $75; , $50 cash. 
“8 0 Bo 500 600 |= TL 





23, 1887, = Diniks (A.K.R. 1077) out_of Daisy, by Calhoun Kennels, | Sergt J J Wolford, US A..... ..... 46 40 49 45 180 
Springfield, Mass., to Henry Henking, same place. C W Hinman, Mass................. 41 45 45 45 176 
Duke. Black and tan Gordon setter dog, whelped April 23, 1887, | Sergt G U King, US A ............ 41 43 45 40 169 
by Dinks (A.K.R. 1077) out of Daisy, by Calhoun Kennels, Spring- | Ben O Bush, Mich.............-...+. 41 39 4H 44 168 
field, Mass., to Mrs. C. W. Mutell, same place. W M Merrill, Mass............-.-00 41 41 13 42 167 
Dahlia. Back and tan Gordon setter bitch, whelped April 23, | W G Hassey. Mass ............... 44 38 44 42 43 167 
1887, by Dinks (A.K.R. 1077) out of Daisy, by Calhoun Kennels, | Lieut James Kerr, US A........... 39 43 44 40 166 
Springfield, Mass., to W. H. Meeteer, New York. W F Hentzel, USA...............3% 40 44 45 166 
Blue Cap, Jr. White, black, tan and blue ticked beagle dog, | Sergt E H Stevens, US A..........36 2 42 2 165 
whelped June 27, 1887, by Blue Cap II.(A.K.R. 4008) out of Con- | Sergt H S Ogilvie, US A.... ...... 40 44 43 38 165 
stance (A.K.R. 5911), bv_F. B. Zimmer, Springfield, Mass., to Pot- | Capt P A Chisholm, Md............ 41 43 43 38 165 
tinger Dorsey, New Market, Md. E G RE SNUB oicc. oe .66546%00seeer 38 2 45 40 165 
Glenlee. Black, white and _tan collie dog, whelped Jan. 1, 1887, | Sergt T McLean, US A...........00 39 41 45 40 165 
by Scotson out of Madge, by McEwen & Gibson, Byron, Ont., to I. | *§ M Tyrrell, Chicago.............. 40 46 48 43 165 
D. Shotwell, Rahway, N. J. *W M Farrow. Mass................ 44 42 47 44 165 
Red Rover. Sable collie dog, whelped March 17, 18%, by Red | *A W Jarvis, lowa................46 38 40 49 49 164 
Gauntlet out of Brenda, by McEwen & Gibson, Byron, Ont., to I. | Seret Hugh Griffith, US A......... 37 40 46 40 163 
D. Shotwell, Rahway, N. J. AUOIMBHGINL IMG... ccccccevecssess 40 40 45 38 163 
Bradford Dot, Pug dog (A.K.R. 5838), by G. E. Peer, Rochester, | S S Bumstead, Mass ............... 43 41 43 36 163 
N. Y., to G. H. Lah, Allentown, Pa. Tdouk Seott, USA. ...c0000c00cccus 43 43 42 35 163 
“addie G. Black, tan and white collie dog, whel November, | James H Painter, Md............... 44 42 41 35 162 
886, by Montrose (A.K.R. 891) out of Maida II. (A.K.R. 1021), by | W H Wilson, Mich.................. 43 4! 35 a 161 
thian Kennels, Stepney, Conn., to N. Geoffroy, New York. AE Chandler, Minn ............... 40 40 42 39 161 
Countess. White bull-terrier bitch, whelped April 2, 1886, by | Sergt A W Stay, USA............4 46 41 4 32 161 
Count out of Young Venom, by F. F. Dole, West Philadelphia, | Corp C Michel, USA............... 39 40 37 44 160 
Pa., to Dr. John P. Gray. Utica, N. Y. WAT OS eee 41 41 40 38 160 
Miss Norah. White bull-terrier bitch, whelped June 12, 1883, by | M W Bull, Mass........-----------.- 2 3 Ww 0 160 
Dutch out of Norah, by F. F. Dole, West Philadelphia, Pa., to Leo | W Driscoll, SR Snceeu: enneimakee 40 41 37 42 160 
Breisacher, Detroit, Mich. TP ARCKOO. CS Aico vncesscsccns 49 38 42 31 160 
Shot. Black, white and tan foxhound dog, age and pedigree not | J H Bacon, Minn..... 22.00.00. sea 41 38 43 36 158 
given, by Geo. W. Proctor, West Gloucester, Mass., to J. Dennis, | Sergt S P Crow, US A............. 41 40 37 39 157 
same place. , NC Martin, Minn.................. 37 a8 43 36 157 
Lead. Black, white and tan beagle dog, age and pedigree not | Pvt H L Friend, Md... ........ ... 40 38 44 35 157 
given, by Geo. W. Proctor, West Gloucester, Mass., to Will Gaff- | Sergt WJ Weeks, USA............ 40 40 40 35 155 
ney, Gloucester, Mass. J F Cowie, Minn............... .... 38 4041 35 14 
Paris Dan. Biue beiton ae setter dog, whelped July 10,1887, | J I, Moring, Va............-..-0000- 38 39 40 47 154 
by Count Gladson (A.K.R. 3769) out of Paris Queen (A.K.R. 3779), | Jas Morgan, up eee 35 39 40 39 153 
by Geo. W. Proctor, West Gloucester, Mass., to Will Gaffney, | C S Williams, Minn ....... ....... 41 40 39 32 152 
Gloucester, Mass. TAO CORGRRDONA TG... 6 csc scees. cases 38 87 41 36 152 
Paris Pet. Blue belton ae setter dog, whelped ed 10, 1887, | Pvt J Feeney, USA............... 39 37 40 é 152 
by Count Gladson (A.K.R. 3769) out of Paris Queen (A.K.R. 3779), | H M Davis, la................ 0000 eee 32 35 48 48 151 
by Geo. W. Proctor, West Gloucester, Mass., to Dan’l Riggs, Essex, | D C Cole, Ia.........-...0- cess eee 39 41 43 39 150 
ass. Pvt Milroy Chisholm, Md odd 39 39 37 151 
Little Dandy. Black, white and tan bona dog. whelped J uly 5, | Joseph Machon, USA... .......... 38 7 39 86 150 
1887, by Little Ned out of S ngle, by Geo. W. Proctor, West | Lieut.-Col E H Wardwell, Md...... 42 33 37 36 148 
Gloucester, Mass., to G. M. Poland, same place. Corp Wm Steyer, Md............... 42 39 338 82 146 
Little Dude. Black, white and tan peegte dog, whelped July 5,} F A Tarr, Minn............... ee 39 40 30 145 
1887, by Little Ned out of Spangle, by G. W. Proctor, West Glouces- | H H Griffith, Ill, N G............... 36 35 39 33 143 
ter, Mass., to F. Macintire, Essex, Mass. SE Se 35 38 42 42 143 
Jingle. White, black and tan le bitch, whelped July 5, 1887, | *J O Hobbs, Chicago.......... oe eee 37 43 41 142 
by Little Ned out of Spangle, by G. W. Proctor, West Gloucester, | Lieut J E Bell, Md..................36 41 24 36 140 
ass., to Henry Smith, 3d, Gloucester, Mass. J M Garrett, INGRS  cae cee 39 30 35 34 138 
Solo. White, black and tan ore bitch, whelped June 27, 1887, | L E Writer, US A................. 35 7 36 133 
by Blue Cap II. (A.K.R. 4008) out of Constance (A.K.R. 2912) by | w BIDPONGRIE. ©), 6555555 = s0cecsieccs Se 41 38 25 131 
B. Zimmer. a. Mass., to Calhoun Kennels, same place. A Gilberts, Chicago at 35 of 36 127 
Bass. White. black, tan and blue ticked beagle dog, whelped | M W Burns, Wis............ Sea 4] 13 43 125 
June 27, 1887, by Blue Cap II. (A.K.R. 4008) out of Constance (A.K.R. | J C Utter, Chicago...............+8. 32 6 38 100 





2912), av F. B. Zimmer, Springfield, Mass., to Calhoun Kennels, 
same place. 

Montrose—Tibbie ——. Sable oollie bitch, whelped Dec. 3, 1886. 
oa Kennels, Stepney, Conn., to J. W. Sterling, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Montrose—Lady Edgecomb whelp. Sable, black and tan collie 
bitch, whelped Dec. 20, 1886, by Lothian Kennels, Stepney, Conn., 
to J. M. Sterling, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Nick of Naso—Patti M. whelps. Liver and white pointers,whelped 
Aug. 8, 1887, by C. M. Munhall, Cleveland, O., a dog each to H. 
Comfort, Huron, Dak.; J. N. Lewis, Ramsey, N. J.; C. B. Jefferson 
and J. Polk, New York, and a bitch to W. Thomas, Kansas City, 


0. 
Little Ned—Spangle whelps. Four white, black and tan beagle 
bitches, whelped July 5, 1887, : G. W. Proctor, West Gloucester, 
Mass., to Associated Fanciers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Count Giadson (A.K.R. 3769)—Paris n (A.K.R. 3779) whelps. 
English setters, whelped July 10, 1887, by Geo. W. Proctor, West 
Gloucester, Mass., to Associated Fanciers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


From the 11 scores marked *3 points from each range, making 
a total handicap of 12 points, were deducted for the use of non- 
military rifles. 

In the individual skirmish firing, which is of more military 
value, the regular army showed up still better, taking six out of 
the first ten scores and leaving one for each from Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Michigan and Maryland. The score of competition 
No. 5, the last of the programme, was as follows: 

Open to the world. Any rifle within the rules of Blunt and the 
National Rifle Association of America. Other than military rifles 
handicapped six points. ee will start near the 600yd. 
firing point, and advance until near the 300yd. firing point, when 
they will retreat to the 600yd. point. In advancing, five halts will 
be made, and two shots fired at each halt; time allowed, two min- 
utes at each halt. The same rule will be observed during the re- 
treat. Position, any within the rules. Mid-range we ox used. 
First prize, $100; second, $75; third, $50; fourth, $40; fifth. $35. 
The following scores were made, it being possible to score 100 








Treadwell, New Fairfield, Conn. 


; : ; ints: 
Lothian Chief—Lothian Lass whelps. Collies, whelped Aug. 1, . ; +e , » 
188i, by Lothian Kennels, Stepney, Conn., a. black and white do Gong Grime, USA. gt WM Meret Mage igh 
to Samuel Tileson, Sandy Hook, Conn., and a sable dog to J. M. | Gorgt G N King, USA .......90 W_H Wilson, Mass............74 


Pvt E A Partridge, US A 90 S S Bumstead, Mass NG...... 74 





King Macbeth (A.K.R. 2535)—Midlothian Lassie (A.K.R. 2124) > Dri s : 
whelps. Sable collies, whelped July 2, 1887, by Lothian Kennels, Soret v Driscoll, i step “he o Peet iC S = 
Stepney, Conn., a dog to J. W, Teets, New York, and a dog and Sergt J J Wolford, U'SA.....87 JJ Ambler, Ia... .....0.00022! 72 
bitch to Dwight W. Sparks, Hartford, Conn. Lieut F A Farr, Minn 8 JS Moring Van oo. 70 
BO Bus! BR 60 diss i rgt Stevens, U SA..... 68 
PRESENTATIONS. PvtA Chisholm, Neb.. .83 Sergt HS Ogilvie U GA. 
Nick of Naso—Patti M. whelp. Liver and white pointer bitch, Sengt {P Crow, USA 82 Pvt T Feeney, U > ag: 66 
whelped Aug. 8, 1887, by C. M. Munhall, Cleveland, O., to C. K. | W G Hussey, Mass.... -81 Lieut J BJackson, US A...... 
Munson, same place. Sergt J H Pointer, Md......... 80 Lieut-Col E H Wardwell, Md. 
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Tdout Soatt. Ta... ..0....00600% 80 Pvt MChisholm, Md..... 

Sergt J W Weeks, US A..//!'80 Pvt MC Martin, Union 7°" 
L CCrogsman, Ia........... .. 80 J Machon, USA..... 000°": 2 
Sergt A W Stay, USA........ 8” Lieut J F Cowie, Union’ :’"""'5; 
Maj Hinman, Mass NG....... 80 Pvt HL Friend, Md......\"""’ 8B 
on P A Chisholm, Md....... 79 Gore Steyer, Md......°.°""" 38 
Pvt E G Falk, Minn........ ... 77 +*W Hasenzahl, Ohio...) ""' 31 
Lieut J Kerr, USA. .......... 76 *M W 3urns, Wis. 0000000! 
AC White. Mass......0..0002.. 76 Capt H H Griffin, ING 
Lieut J E Bell, Md............. 75 Maj S W Scott, MING. .."jf 


Scores marked * were handica) 6 points on ace Py 
use of sporting rifles. pped 6 po ount of the 


ST. PAUL, Minn., Oct. 8.—The third State shoot of the Minne. 
sota National Guard has been im progress at the Fort Snelling 
—— for several days past. Good scores, bad weather and fine 
soldiery competition have marked the meeting, and to-day Goy 
McGill presented the trophies to the winners. The prize Winners 
in the several matches contested during the four days’ shooting 


are as follows: 
Skinner Match. 
500 600 


: 200 500 600 
Lieut Cowie........ 28 27 31—86 Pvt Grimmer.... ..23 24 28%~75 
Capt Skinner....... 238 26 28-82 Pvt Carpenter......24 26 25-75 
Pvt Martin......... 81 27 24-82 Lieut Shandrew....25 27 21-73 
Lieut Bird........ -28 26 27-81 Pvt Moreland...... m4 2 25-71 
Lieut O E Lee...... 27 2% R-i7 
Regimental team match: 
First Regiment. 
100 200 300) «5 Total. 
NMEE OMNI i c0 Sad ewacadeocasiont owed 49 42 46 43 180 
EE OND. oc sincccnesessaveessasesion 48 438 47 «400 «(178 
RONEN CUES 6 os-0 6 0cisiskoasipacieessber 46 4 4 & 171 
Sergt Bacon...... Gaaesk. etwsnses desig 48 41 41 40 70 
oe oo ere 46 2 4% 34 169 
EBOUE WUTIAING..0050cecscccsacceses 44 #49 46 38 168 
MOR er soceineGieewNan aveeoeenee 4 39 44 41 168 
RI gogo sais eeescenmerncosieeswen “4 864306440: C8716 
EUG PROMOIMEIG c6ssiccicaccasceas: csainsed 4 38 44 40 165 
errs oe 48 38 44 40 165-172 
Second Regiment. 
TPN NOE 5. scacnaes ssa vasiee aa cesen 49 44 48 47 188 
MAUR IMIS 555 awe css ov vie Obs «oneness 48 42 46 40 176 
PVE ORIMOMEGPR. 665 occcsccseseccce cose 2 3 6 @ 172 
eS eras” 46 438 47) «6©43—~«2170 
IG io 5in: 5 sisig's.5i0s.v\cisiewa e's canine eck 4 #40 39 2 lw 
NOE 5 sais saa aereiedisisii etic canbe “4 8 45 2 149 
EB ccc Sree nebo scnicens! Seed 44 #41 #45 #1 145 
Vv ican tacsiceacuunresGenus Nee a | ya 3 188 
NEN occ srelain In” ones cin sso wmesren 44 28 28 37 1387—1,425 


Only nine men.) 
he Third regiment made 1,364 with ten men. 
Reeve Match. 





POG ANNO oi cinins savers chssusienvscs seu 20 20 2. 64 
Dt IO 6 65.0 'o 6h sccigesonstienls ccna 20 21 18 59 
RE MMII Loos scvesiseasKecveesees 19 20 19 AS 
RMA ooo cescdiencecvicssa®eeses. © 08a 19 17 21 iT 
RON III o's. 0.o40 xmas, 0 s'elk bin einenee vin’ ocaweeee 18 17 Bs) 
DEG ND 5 onan cies ccncasseansvec vase 15 2 17 Mf 
ROIS casos ssicuw se csncsadisiesienare 22 15 7 it 
Lieut Bird......... 19 14 54 
Capt Graham ll 19 51 
Capt Cheney ) 16 15 51 
Interstate Match. 
Minnesota State Team. Wisconsin Team. 
20) 500 T’ 200 500 T’] 
Lieut Chantler.. 


OP GE OM DRRCY csc cceiisceestavee 41 40 8 
39 44 838 Grimmer a 

40 43 883 Basford.. 
42 41 8 P illips 
38 44 &2 Stumpson.. “ 

38 44 82 Blakeslee............... 39 56 75 
ee eo re 44 32 76 
36 44 80 Thompson ............. 41 39 9 












Sergt Bacon.... 

Sergt Carpenter. 
Pvt Faik....... ; 
Lieut Bird. 
Lieut Farr. 
Lieut Williams 
Lieut Clarke.. 


Pvt Martin.....0..0006.00 AB TO TRIGKAIE..0.0.00c0cc08ee 88 39 77 
Capt Skinner........... ee lc gies "a eee ere 38 40 78 
Lieut Chase............ > Bf WZ WAPTINET........cc005008 Ob D 
Lieut Cowie............ 43 20 72 WARPED... 6... secceces 35 33 68 
472 487 959 469 446 915 
Stillwater Match. 
200. 300. 500. Total. 
PADRE OMAMEIBR 2 5 ooo eovncceesocnteon 2 48 4 137 
MI se Sick sa siane sds veessatane> carne 42 48 47 137 
RP MUIMEO scici6-c5-0.s0c canoes sien sine necsessed 46 4h 44 135 
SIMI on ce nia ion sisignie cicisleisee cosenware 40 47 47 134 
MP sds cic aac aeicascicaca ves teas ieieeel 41 45 45 131 
PAOLO ET Bic cccnccscccscess ccneed 41 48 41 130 
PAD NINOR io < o.5.0.00.05558 cvesinede save sonnel 42 48 40 139 
Bes EMIT vaiciarcicin. «bac éieiscieceb oes has siee 37 48 43 128 
PMI 5/0. salsa camiesioec ue! savpanenooae 30 41 46 126 
I ons osiocs aiken sn canscnncemagacmmned Fb 46 38 126 
St. Paul Match. 
2 Q 500. 600. Total 
RP eer 45 40 47 44 i 
ROOT is occ os: snes vicecsnssen 43 2 2 45 172 
RONG ORAMUIER 50.5650 scccsvenseoc 44 41 43 40 168 
PARE NOT. go caseecs Adcesauscnene 37 3 46 44 161 
Tient SRANGIOW...... 5... .0ceccsecse 40 38 38 43 159 
IO ois. n cv cawacencsconed 36 40 46 36 158 
WE OEE gc vckavvcsccckucchs con 39 36 49 33 157 
SANT PREEIOR:. 0 00 ccna ssivesideicnce te 44 36 39 36 155 
RN CINE O iiss ccswesscrenvcsesces 40 39 38 37 14 
errr 43 43 42 B 153 
At the annual meeting of the ussociation officers for the ensuing 
ear were elected as follows: President, Lieut. A. E. Chantler; 
‘ice-President, Capt. Graham, of Wisconsin; Secretary, Capt. C. 
M. Skinner; Treasurer, Lieut. C. S. Williams. 


WILMINGTON, Del., Oct. 17.—Various causes prevented an ex- 
pected good turn out at the regular weekly shooting on Healdmoor 
rifle range this after:.oon. Those who took part, however, got in 
full time and some good scores were made. There was a large 
attendance of visitors to see the sport. The scores are as follows 
on standard target out of poste points: 

d yds. 





Wi NON 5 <i seictnneceucens exes e887 86-79 4 
a RIOR vianin'ox vice cuss wenviccmsensess iy Ry GR a 
WV BTR EOVGD 65.6: sisisinesicwvesascccnon Oo 7 85 6 647 G8 
At 100yds. & 
WY A RaW. a6 eens veces 5 oOo 8 8 7 € 5 Ce 
dW GOP... 005% §67778 910 7 + 
WEA SlegRiBt ss 50.02 500005 von 4252522 6 6 6-40 
PING so 6 sic aisiscied <i ccins diaridigs eee 8565625 323 5 8 8 8-5 


» & 2 f 
The Wilmington Rifle Club held its regular weekly shooting at 
its new range this afternoon. The new range is in ‘Forty Acres,” 
back of St. Anne’s new church, and the members are delighted 
with their new acquisition. They have been trying to secure a 
new range for some time, and in view of their success the Schuet- 
zen Park range has been abandoned. The new range is within 
three minutes’ walk of the Middle depot, and will allow shooting 
at 500yds. The land is high and dry, and is far superior to any 
range in this vicinity. It has a natural abutment, although an 
artificial one has been added. There is good light, as the sun will 
shine on the target all day long. The scores are as follows on 
standard target, at 200yds. out of a possible 100 points: 


First Match. - 
BI NOWMAN. 60. 1..2. 22 5s0ceesnctee sere 5695897 8 7 6-0 
MONO OE oss 2 eas ead viconneviniesseem 47610 8 49 5 6 5-6 
ENS 55 5 oe oh ccGsskan ohuceuinmeneee 069535 7 7 5 3-0 
Ny I WRI. 5 sso sccsan vin cees cee xe 4524943 7 410-% 
MMMIE ace cir sasingis: eased, acousnecenme 612355 7 6 2 6& 
W_A Bacon........ Pc ohh weneern eas 8324525 5 4 4 6-4 
MMI <= 5 cco ccsevncwas ose dners 8332322 4 3 6-% 
PINS. oo consctawcawtas: neneawe £234 6.20 23 22 

Second Match. sa a 
ON sai ceccndicwoveoceas vanes $868 5667 8 5-2 
i PEMNIIIR  <c'sipisiacssivee cee onvotsesies 7968595 5 5 7-& 
oo cncasininventeeni econ 466555 6 8 5 5% 
WE ANBAOON s <<02-.00030- gidnesiewescs -848 44410 5 4 £0 
OM NOWMAR. 0 .cccces seecsccones oe 65545547 6 -« 
CMMI oisvrn cc ictcneshaaca cen oss 4563848115 - 
RMON aro oictac oaicscwreic acarismancuccre S436Ch 447 £2 
UM os cc cnscovetteceasncncetoesce 7226632 6 2 2 sv 


WATERDOWN, Ont., Oct. 18.—The annual rifle matches of the 
Waterdown Rifle Association took place to-day at Waterdow M e 
the Landsdowne ranges. The wind and light were variable. 


* 


following is the score; 7 shots at 200, 500 and 600yds. (Snider rifle): 
. O. Page, medal. .26 26 , “14 B 14-5! 


ee tex 
= ock. 
14—62 P W Gallin.. 2B 0 2 
16—59 W Ryckman I 
138—57 ~W Cuckow... 
10—82 
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OSTON, Oct. 22.—The riflemen had a windy day for their shoot, 





on although the number in attendance was large, but few scores 
were finished. The result of the day’s shoot is given below: 
‘ Decimal Practice Match. 
wo Rete TEs: « «0. eccsdeccctewere 7 710 710 8 9 810 9—8 
A JONNSON. «oe ee eee eee e eee ee ee ee eee 8 8 81010 8 4 9 6 10—81 
D L Chase .... +200. +eeeeee reece enone 10 8 7 9 71010 9 4 4—79 
EastMan .....-. eee cece eee eee e cece eee 699 8 510 8 7 6 5% 
H Felix....-.0--+eeeeee seer ee ee ecee rene 8768 8 710 6 6 6-72 
W H Oller........ esse eee cee cee cece -7 67 8 810 5 6 9 6-72 
Bennett......5.sceeeee cece eeeereeeweee 3675 665 8 5 5—5l 
BarkeP.....--.--eeeeeeereeeee sees wees O22 £5 8:86 22 
Creedmoor Practice Match—Military Rifles. 

W O Burmite..........ceccceeeeeeeene 44555544 5 546 
TF Lounsbury. .........--eeeeeeeees 445385444 4 5-2 

IEEE coc x acScsgvienwccs: <coeassioee 64555442 4 42 
M G Witham ........ arent: asenroauae 44443444 5 4-40 
W HB OIEP....0.200 seccces-cocccsccccces 55343444 4 440 
GIMMONS .....00ccccccccccssccesccccece 4444433 5 4 2-3 
Mullaley...... © 2200 ccccccee-crreceee 42444245 4 4-37 
GRRE 8 Seah ss oe cvceteeasaetane 42344448 4 43 
BOyNtON........0ccccccccscescees vaveens 4244335 3 4 4-3 
Me croc icc ccvarvecehoestumssee tace 843854043 4 4-3 

Rest Match. 
Bi NIRS 5 ois 5 oot decadvananwatoces 12 10 10 11 10 11 10 12 11 10—107 
We EI, ov o.eXecvsictenvaseusscinncs 01111 9 910111012 9-101 
WINES coos exiccscescke selecesseen 1112 910 9 9 9 911 11—100 
PR giv cecnvctccvevescucensede 1110 810 81111 10 . 9— 
ee Es oi caicaisie ckseecevare nan ul 6 8 7 9 8 810— 89 
MUMS cp seu eus anctuacedecsseues 997729 8 7 8 R— & 
IE oo osc cc ce di vacearsecetaseecs 677661198 8 &% 
Revolver Match. 
WE ns ieccsncke: Sancasecaeaes 7 7 810 9 8 810 8 7—82 
De MR cc's: caaea'scieaceinwes cakes 98 610998 7 5 63 
te WOE os. sce sivacacuascean-wacumes 8575 9 510 6 7 87) 
500yd. Match. 

Maj J H Whitney. .5545344554—44 W H Oler........... 4222415444—35 
WRONG i ccccncdccses 354454454543 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 12.—The second shoot for the Brown & 
Hirth medal-took place at the Fourteenth Regiment rifle range, 
at Ingraham Station, this afternoon. It resulted in Adjutant 
Robb, who won it last year, having to surrender it to Quarter- 
master Patterson, who won with a score of 79, Following is the 
detailed score of all participants: 

200 Yards, 













E Remmel..... 45035038444—32 Maj Glenn.......... 0235234433—29 
S Fiil..... 44103324—32 B McMillen. 4234434435—36 
O C Coon. 343344344437 HJ Smith. 4300444335—50 
T Keep... $43444553—38 JF Robb.. 4244444434 —37 
W Duncar 26 W Hingley 0402000022—10 
J Glenn . 2044222302 -21 G Kingin.... 4333443443—35 
W Strain... 4445445444—42 CE Davis........... 33083-22222 —22 


CS Lower.... 





4240323040—22 G Kingin........... 4308354432—31 

. .. 0003 02030— 8 RC Patterson...... 4554545544—45 

ps........2422240320—21 T Keep...........- -0040243242—21 

B MecMillen........ 0200200253—14 W Strain........... BAA 4— 3S 

Cl ea 2293040500—16 CS Lower......... 3003055300—18 
J F Robb..... Jaseds 3333443445—36 


AUGUSTA, Me., Oct. 18—The State shoot began here to-day, the 
following co npanies being represented: First Regiment, com- 
anies A and B, of Portland; D, of Norway; F, of Augusta; G, of 
iddeford; 2d Regiment, A, of Hampden; C, of Dexter; D, of 
Lewiston; E, of Skowhegan; F,of Dover; G, of Bangor; H, of 
Waterville, and the Frontier Guard, of Eastport. Notwithstand- 
ing the day was a bad one for high scores, a southwest wind i 
vailing, so:ne gee shooting was done. The best work was done 
by the Capital Guards, of Augusta, and_ the Frontier Guards, of 
Eastport. The aggregate s:ores of the former company was 203, 
11 points better than that made by Massachusetts teams of 7 men 
at their State shoot. The Frontier Guard’s score was equal to 
the best made in the Massachusetts shoot by teams of 7 men. 
Following are the scores made in the company team match: Co. 
A, Ist Rezt., 171; Co. B, lst Regt. 185; Co. D. lst Regt., 213; Co. F, 
Ist Regt., 275; Co. (, 21 Regr., 204; Co. E, 2d Regt., 250; Co. F, 2d 
Regt., 223; Co. G,21 Regt., 241; Co. G, Ist Regt., 241; Frontier 
Guards, 275. The afternoon was occupied with a company team 
skirm:sh, in which the following scores were made: Co. B, Ist 
Regt., 301; Co. A, Ist Regt., 292; Co. F, Ist Regt., 395; Co. D, Ist 
Regt, 319; Frontier Guards, 389; Co. D, 2d Regt., 328; Co. F, 2d Regt., 
7; Co, E, 2d Rezt., 367. 


TORONTO, Oct. 17.—A very interesting rifle match took place 
at the butts, Aurora, this afternoon, between home team and 
Scarboro’; 20 shots off-hand. The followiug is the score: 


Home Team. Scarboro’. 

FW Ca oon oi sc ccccccs SON e cccacesvcasernas 89 
IEE xcsataetecceue as 81 FE COIWORE. occ ncesecde sae 69 
BPE ic dcccacscccpoesees 80 DW BGMMGGS «ccc ccc. ccese 68 
DOD BORIS, cc ccvesivecses 73 GeO CROSSE. 6c cccscesseed 65 
BREE PRONG, oo ivccecccscns wh Pe ee 
De PRRER 0 c00s:58 webeecacnd 69 Thomas Hood.......... ...59 
ML kos cancccuceseued 7 S Rennie.........0-0++-.-- 

OIE oS Ghccasiacicl \aais's 50 Ef WIMTRRIEOD Sccccccccsuce 53 
COR, ccnnicads aves: aces 42 de ME ccc vsse dou shee 50 
W BGhel, 0.2.65 cesceses 42—672 A McPherson....... ..... 41—610 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 11.—Despite the weather, which was the 
most balking, the Al Bandle sheot at the Independent Gun Club 
grounds began at 2 o’clock this afternoon. The opening shoot was 
at ten singie and five pair American clay birds, for the Bandle 
twin team rings, valued at $50, between H. Hill and J. C. Small, 
of Aurora, Ind., and P. Nose and W. Small, of Miamitown, Ohio. 
This was won bythe Aurora (iud.) team, they scoring 37 out of a 

ssible 40 to the Miamitown team’s 31. Hill, of the winning 

eam, scored straight. 

Match No. 2, at 10 single clay birds, entrance $1, opened with 
sixteen entries. Nose and Cole divided first money on straight. 
Bandle and McPhee took second money, and Hill won third alone. 

Match No. 3., at same number of birds and entrance, opened 
with fourteen entries. Nose won first money on straight score. 
Bandle, Hill, J. C. Small and McPhee divided second money on 
nine each, and Lark won third alone. ‘ 

Match No. 4, conditionally, same as No. 3, opened with fifteen 
entries. Bandle, Lark and Cole tied on ten et which was 
won by Bandle after scoring 19 to Lark’s 18 out of 20 in the shoot- 
off. J. C. Small won second on nine, and Harris, Henry, Murphy 
and J. Small divided first money on 8 each. 

Match No, 5, live birds, = s. rise, five ground traps, English 
rules, entrance $3, opened with oer entries. First money 
was won by M Phee, Jackson and Strobel by winning straight. 
Bandle, Murphy, J. M. G., Shott and Bing divided second money, 
and Goldrick, Bemis, Nelson, Hill and Jones divided third. 

Match No. 4, five live birds, conditions same as previous match, 
opened with twenty-two entries, but after shooting at three birds 
each the contestants agreed to withdraw their entrance owing to 
lack of birds io finish the match. Bandle, Bemis, Murphy, Nose. 
J. M. G., Hill, McPhee, W. C. H. and Bing had all killed straight 
at the time the match was called. 

Match No. 7, ten single American clay bird, entrance $1. 7 
with twenty-nine entries. Bandle, Lark, Jackson and mis 
scored nine each, which in the shoot-off was won by Bandle by 
scoring nine out of ten again. Maynard, in the shoot-off, after 
scoring eight, won second money by scoring five straight, and 
J. M. G., after a good shoot-off, won third on seven. 


PROFESSOR SMITH.—Newark, N.J., Oct. 23.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In perusing the columns of your paper from time to 
time I have seen a few items in regard to rapidity shooting, but 

ave never seen any particular test of 100 or 1,000 shots. I inclose 
you an account of what I accomplished on Oct. 22 with three re- 
Peating rifles .22cal., distance 30ft. I shot 1,000 shots in 24m. 35s. 
at atarget with acenter lin. in diameter. Nine-tenths of the 
shots were inside of a 3in. circle. I would like to hear from some 
others that are interested in this matter.—PRoOF. Levi W. SMITH, 
Teacher and Practical All-round Shot. 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., Oct. 20.—The 2d regiment (C. N. G.) rifle 
tournament was held at Quinnipiac range to-day. The scores in 
each team match (200 and 500yds., 7 shots at each target) were as 
follows: Co. K, Wallingford, 408; Co. E, New Haven, 399; field and 
staff team. 286; Co. D, 312; Co. I, 399; Co. F, 359; Co. A, 827. The 
individual match was won by Lieut. Walker, with a score of 32, 
Lieut. La Barnes second, with 31. The officers match was also 
won by Lieut. Walker, score 32, Lieut. La Barnes, second, score 31. 


NEWARK, N. J., Oct. 22.—Score made by the Our Own Rifle 
Club, of Newark, N. J., at their last shooting night, Oct. 20: 
Team 1: Weeks 104, Bertram 100, Knothe 98, Weider 9, Fred. 
Freiensehner 106, Steutler 110, Hahn 90, Laute 92, F. A. Freien- 
sehner 109—904. Team 2: Snellen 105, Drexler 92, J: M. Kiefer 100, 
Condit 98, O. A. Kiefer 106, Bander 88, Kroeplin 94, Bayer 101, 


Willms 103—887, 


THE TRAP. 


Scores for publication should be made out on the printed blanks 
prepared by the Forest and Stream, and furnished gratis to club 
secretaries. Correspondents who favor us with club scores are par- 
ticularly requested to write on one side of the paper only. 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 20.—There was a fair attendance at the regu- 
lar shoot of the East End Gun Club at Blue Kock Springs this 
afternoon. The sky darkened early in the afternoon and very 
shooting was therefore not expected, although the members spent 
an enjoyable afternoon at the sport and some of them made good 
scores, The targets uscd were blue rock pi eons. C. C. Hogan 
won the first badge with ascore of 18 at 18yds. rise and D. Auld 
won the second badge with a score of 17 at 18yds, rise, It was the 
second shot of the club under the handicap rules and the change 
from class shooting méets the approval of all the members. e 
usual team shoot which followed the badge shoot was at live birds. 
The match was not close enough to be wy bes . Stoneman 
and Dr. Craft were visitors at the shoot. e score is as follows: 

The Badge Shoot. 
A B Jones.01011110010110100111—12 Calhoun. .11001011011101001111—13 
Sweetman 10101110011010010111—12._ D Auld...11111011011011111111—17 
Wherry. ..00101111111110111111—16 Conger. ...01111010111111110101—15 
Elfred.....10100:00011011101011—11 _P North. .01110111110100111111—15 
CH Kilby .01011100001011109111—10 Stoneman 01001101011001011111—12 
CC Hogan eee ee a oo .11100100111000000011—10 
‘eam Shoot, 





Paul North...... 1111111110—9 Stoneman ....... 0110011101—6 
A BJones........ 1111111010—8 i 1101111111—9 
Wen sne508s 0010101111—6 2 eee 1001111110—7 
W L Calhoun. ..,1100111110—6 W L Calhoun... .0000010000—1 
CC Hogan....... 1010111111—8 MOMs vancauas 0010101101—5 
Sweetman........1111011101I—7—44_ Kilby............. 0100110110—5—38 


NEW BEDFORD, Oct, 18,—The Acushnet Gun Club shot to-day 
for the last time this season at its groundsin Acushnet. The 
members expected to meet the New Bedford Gun Club once more 
before the season is closed, but the latter seemed to hold off. To- 
day’s scores are given below. Twenty birds apiece were allowed. 
The first ten against each marksman represents clays and the 
next ten bats: 


NS Covacdrgecasxexaccnstéced bans 0111011110 1111111111—17 

MRR c vonassccedeutksaakacaaeeed 1111101011 1101110111—16 

eS occ ndvacwaddcacdenstntueed 0101011101 0111111111—15 

NE SER i cicccnccuecées aectexésendved 0111111110 0101111010—14 

5c i dadcanscucntsasvusasaest 0011101100 1:11011011—13 

Cr MI Eas. 6 cis degecdceeanaqecsenes 0110101011 110'101111—138 
Po cecadencsstecdatecnucecaswene 1100110110 1111001010—11 

Ge OR vac ccvicvececccecadeccedeueee 1010!00000 0011111011—10—109 


BOSTON, Oct. 19.—There was a fair attendance of shotgun men 
engaged in shooting for prizes at Walnut Hill to-day. Snow won 
the gold Macomber badge and Smith headed the list of prize win- 
ners in the merchandise match. E. J. Neal secured first prize in 
the visitor’s part of the latter match. Appended are the names of 
the winners in the sweepstakes event. Six clay-pigeons, Adams 
first, Smith second, Stanton third; 6 clay-pigeons, Nichols first, 
Adams and Stanton second, Jones and Warren third; 6 Macom- 
ber birds, Stanton and Snow first, Nichols and Adams second, 
Smith third; 10 Macombers (budge sweep), Adams first, Snow 
second, Warren and Jones third; 5 pairs Macombers (badge sweep), 
Snow first, Nichols second, Stanton third; 10 clay-pigeons (mer- 
chandise sweep), Smith first. Warren second, Stanton and Snow 
third; 5 pairs bats (merchandise sweep), Warren first, Smith 
second, Adams and Nichols third. Walkup match—Three pairs 
clays, Smith first, Neale second, Warren_ third; 6 clay-pigeons, 
straightaway, 35yds., Stanton first, Smith and Nichols second, 
Neale and Snow third; 5 oe araee (Arkenson match), Nichols 
and Adams first, Smith secon , Neale and Stanton third; 5 clays 
straig. taway, Nichols first, Stanton and Snow second, Warren 
and Neale third; 6 clav-pigeons, Stanton and Nichols first, Snow 
second, Smith third; 5 bats, Stanton and Smitb first, Snow second, 
Adams third; 6 bats, Stanton first, Adams and Nichols second, 
Neale third; 6 clay-pigeons, Stanton first, Snow second, Warren 
third; 6 clays, straightaway. Stantou first, Snow second, Warren 
third. Macomber badge match—Snow, singles 8, doubles 9, total 
Mi; Nichols 8 8, 16; Adams 9, 6, 15; Stanton 8, 6, 14; Smith 8, 6, 14; 
Warren 5, 3.8. Mer-:hand'se match—Smiih, singles 10, doubles 8, 
total 18; Warren 8, 9, 17; Stanton 7, 8, 15; Snow 7, 6, 13; Jones 5, 8, 
13; Adams 5, 7, 12; Nichols 5, 7, 12. 


WELLINGTON, Oct. 22.—The wind made shooting rather diffi- 
cult this afternoon, yet Perry scored one point for first in the 
Merchandise match, Sanborn, Gerry and Snow a point each for 
second, and Bradstreet one for third. The other events were won 
as follows: 10 pigeons Sanborn, 10 blackbirds Gerry, 6 blackbirds 
Gerry. 6 pigeons Snow, 6 blue rocks Gerry, 6 pigeons Gerry, 6 blue 
rocks Snow, 6 blue rocks, Snow, Dan and Adams, 6 pigeons Pratt 
6 blackoirds Gerry, 6 pigeons Warren, 6 blackbirds Snow and 
Perry. There will be a tournament of the Wellington Gun Club 
at the range, Oct. 27, shooting to begin at10 A.M. The leadin 
ness will be for the Climax diamond badge now held by H. G. 

eeler. 


PIQUA, O., Oct. 14.—Dr. Hyde was declared the winner of the 

old medal at the Gun Club shoot here, beating in the final shoot 
) ates and Vogt, who were in a tie with him. The contest wasa 
25 bird match, 5 traps. lf4yds. rise. Dr. R. L. ere broke 20, Ed 
Racine 20, C. H. Vogt 20, John Franz 17, Aug. Schneyer 14, John 
Long 14 and A. B. Vanderveer 14. Hyde wears the medal until 
his score is beaten. 


MISS ANNIE OAKLEY shot a match Sept. 30, at Nunhead, 
Eng.., at 50 blue rocks, 5 traps, 25yds. rise, Hurlingham rules, using 
a He bore gun, ez. shot. She scored 41 out of the 50, 








Canoeing. 





Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 





Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to FOREST AND 
STREAM their addresses, with name, membership, signal, etc., of 
their clubs, and also notices in advance of meetings and races, and 
report of the same. Canoeists and all interested in canoeing are 
requested to forward to FOREST AND STREAM their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, — and information concerning their local 
waters, drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items 
relating to the sport. 





FIXTURES. 


NOVEMBER. 
6. Oakland, Edwards Cup. 

DECEMBER. 
4, Oakland, Edwards Cup. 





AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICERS, 1886-87. 
Commodore: R. J. WILKIN, Broeklyn, N. Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Ww. M. CARTER, Trenton, N. J. 
° an bee 1887-88. 
commodore: R. W. GIBSON..... 
Secretary-Treasurer: F. L. Mix. i Albany, N. Y. 
Vice-Com. Rear-Com. Purser. 
Central Div..Henry Stanton...R. W. Bailey..... E.W. Brown, 146 B’way, N.Y. 
Eastern Div. .L. g Jones....... Geo. M. Barney....W. B. Davidson, Hartford. 
N’thern Div..A. D. T. McGachen. W. G. McKendrick. S. Britton, Lindsay, Can. 
Applications for membership must be made to division — accom- 
panied by the recommendation of an active member and the sum of pn 
or entrance fee and dues for current year ($1.00). Every member attending 
the general A. C. A. camp shall pay $i.00 for camp expenses. Application 
sent to the mn by will be forwarded by him to the proper Division. 
Persons residing in the Central Division wishing to become members of 
ee = Cae will be furnished with printed forms of application by address- 
ig the Purser. 


CANOEING AT DUBUQUE.—Beside their regular weekly trips 
the members of the Dubuque C. C. made a cruise of 133 miles on 
Decoration Day. The club is now incorporated in the new Du- 
buque Boating Association, which will build a $3,000 club house 
this winter. e club now numbers 140 active members. 

CANOEING AT FALL RIVER.-The Massasoit C. C., of Fall 
River, Mass., was organized on Oct. 17, with the following officers: 
Com., Nathan C. Drool; Vice-Com., J. B. Richards; Rear-Com., 
Howard Jackson; Sec. and Treas., Wm. O. Anthony, 142 North 
Main street. 

NOTUS SAIL PLAN.—The ne of mizenmast should be 11ft. 





' 4in., not 6ft. 4in., as given last wee. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING. 


4 amendments to the constitution given herewith will be 

resented at the meeting of the executive committee, which 
will be held in Albany on Nov. 12. The two weeks which inter- 
vene will give time for a discussion and explanation of the various 
points involved through the columns of the ForEst AND STREAM, 
and we hope to hear fully from canoeists before our next issue. 
By this means every member, though unable to attend the meet- 
ings, may have a voice in the legislation of the A. C. A., though 
there are few, we are sorry to say, who avail themselves of the 
privilege. The proposed changes are all for the purpose of strength- 
ening and improving the Association, and the officers who are 
actively engaged should receive the aid of all members to the ex- 
tent of a careful criticism of all proposed measures and the sug- 
gestion of any possible improvement. The main question of the 
meeting will be that of next year’s meet, where it will be held. 
In this all are interested, and as a decision must be made at the 
meeting now is the time for suggestions and criticism, not after 
the matter has been finally settled. As the Eastern Division has 
declined to hold the meet this year, as they were entitled to, it re- 
mains in the Central Division again. A number of sites have 
been mentioned. some very good, but none —— such an evi- 
dent superiority that it can at once be decided on, and the question 
will no doubt be thoroughly discussed in the meeting before a 
decision is reached. The St. Lawrence, Lake George, Shinnecock 
and Peconic Bays, Lake a and the lakes of central New 
York have all been proposed, the choice at present being in favor 
of Lake George. The committee will be glad to hear of eligible 
sites and to have all possible information concerning them, as 
well as the ones mentioned above. We hope to hear from those 
who are interested in the meet, and our columns are open to them 
for suggestions and a discussion of the subject. 


To the Members of the A. C. A.: 

GENTLEMEN—Pursuant to the provisions of Article XI. of the 
Constitution, which requires that es amendments to the 
Constitution be published in general terms in_ the official organ 
two weeks before they can be submitted to the Executive Commit- 
tee, the undersigned gives notice that at the Executive Committee 
meeting to be held in November, 1887, he will move that the Con- 
stitution be amended in the following particulars, viz.: 

I. That the provision in Section 2 of Article V., that the Com- 
modore and Secretary-Treasurer shall hold office for one year 
from the first day of November following their election, or until 
their successors are elected, be amended by providing that if they 
are elected before the first day of November following the camp, 
they shall hold office for one year from said first day of November, 
or until their successors are elected; but if elected after said first 
day of November they shall hold office from the time of their elec- 
tion to the first day of the following November, or until their suc- 
cessors are elected. 

The point of this poouenet amendment is, that as the Constitu- 
tion now reads, if the Commodore for any reason should not be 
elected at the camp he could be elected at the Executive Commit- 
tee meeting in November, and if elected in November, the present 
provision of the Constitution might bear the construction that he 
would hold office for one year from the Ist of November follow- 
ing, in other words, for two years. 

. That Section 1 of Article VI. be amended by striking out the 
rovision that the Executive Committee at its meeting held at 
he A. C. A. camp shall determine the locality of the next A.C. A. 

camp, and by inserting instead thereof a provision that the local- 
ity of the next A. C, A. camp, each year, shall be determined by 
the Executive Committee at it annual Lym in November. 

III. That the provision in Section 2of Article V., that the Com- 
modore shall be elected from each division in turn, and that the 
A.C. A. meet shall be held within the territory of the several 
divisions in turn, be repealed. 

IV. That Article VII. be amended by striking from the list of 
the duties of the Commodore the provision that he shall pass on 
the qualification of names whenever ae pone for membership, 
and by inserting a provision that he shall pass upon appeals from 
the decisions of the Vice-Commodores, and by inserting at the 
end of Article LX. a provision that any member feeling aggrieved 
by any decision of a Vice-Commodore upon the subject of admis- 
sion to membership, may appeal to the Commodore. 

V. That Article XI. be amended by providing that the Consti- 
tution may be amended by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present at a meeting of the Executive Committee or by a writing 
signed by the Commodore and two-third: of the members of the 
Executiveg’ommittee, provided the proposed amendments be 
published as provided in the Article. 

' Vin a a newarticle be inserted in the Constitution as fol- 
ows, Viz.: 

Article —. The ex-Commodores of the A.C.A., so long as they are 
members of the A. C. A., in good standing, shall have the right to 
attend meetings of the Executive Committee, and when attending 
and present at such meetings shall have all the rights of, and tor 
the time being be, members of that Committee. 

\ VIL ares a new article be inserted in the Constitution as fol- 
Ows, Viz.: 

Article —. Any officer of the Association may be removed from 
office, and any member of the Association may be expelled .rom 
the Association by the Executive Committee. for cause, in the 
manner to be prescribed in the By-Laws and after having had an 
opportunity to be heard. Very respectfully, 


HENRY STANTON. 
New YORK, Oct. 21. 


MY PARTNER GETS TIPPED OUT. 


T was the frisky canoe that gave my partner thetip. Incanoe- 
ing, some, if not all, pass through phases of feeling something 
like this. If the very first venture is successful there is a liability 
to over-confidence;and consequent carelessness. A canoe is sen- 
sitive and will not put up with any indifference to its claims for 
affectionate attention. Hence in an unguarded moment it re- 
minds its human freight that it is a very agile craft and exceed- 
ingly slippery on the bottom. The result is a wet and humble 
man. Then follows a stage of timidity and extra carefulness, 
when the canoeman does not stand up any more to cast his flies, 
and feels like parting his hair in the middle when he sits down. 
With pee. however, he soon emerges from this into a com- 
fortable state of both confidence and carefulness. 

My partner was a thorough novice in canoeing and was highly 
pleased, as pg penny man must be, with the bird-like qualities 
of the canoe. He was also delighted with its steadiness and 

eneral good behavior, and wondered at reports he had heard of 

he crankiness of such craft, not perceiving that I was balancing 
and looking out for him all the time. I told him a canoe was 

ood enough and safe enough, only a man must be properly care- 
‘ul and be careful all the time. It would not do for him to take a 
vacation and go sitting on the gunwale. I could see that my 
admonitions had little effect, but I chuckled to myself and bided 
we io I knew his time would come. 

e left Kineo one afternoon, paddled north about ten miles 
and into Duck Cove at the head of which we were to camp that 
night. As soon as we touched shore I struck into the woods to 
locate a road we wanted to use next day to reach Duck Pond. 
When I returned to the landing [ found the wettest man I had 
seen since leaving home. He had undertaken to unload the canoe. 
He lifted a bundle, gave a mighty heave, when the canoe like a 
live thing and in a tremendous hurry, went from under 
him in a wink’s time, and he was lying down all under in I8in. of 
water. It surprised my partner a good deal. Before that he did 
not know a canoe was so sudden. It also for a time seriously 
damaged his good feelings and confidence. The affair was rather 
unheroic and I credit myself with phenomenal self-control for 
not making game of him, which I did not. For a few days he was 
in the timid stage, but a development soon came to the 
ease and address of a we —_— canoeman. But that over- 
turn did him a power of > PITTSFIELD. 





A SPRING MEET ON NEWARK BAY. 


HE following notice explains itself. The camp this year was 
very badly located, and the proposed site will be far better, 
though it has some serious objections. Nothing has yet been done 
toward a local meet about New York and the Hudson, but it might 
be well to unite in a meet with the Passaic canoeists. Newark 
Bay is near New York, the ne and water are good for camp- 
ing and racing, the only objection being the beach. Many up- 
river canoeists would be glad to come down, and a very large meet 
is probable: 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The Passaic river canoeists propose to make the meet on that 
river a permanent fixture. For that pur a committee com- 
posed of members from the different clubs on the river, have 
already met and selected a site for the camp. 

The meet next year will be held on Newark meg. In holding it 
there it is expected that a ater number of New York and 
Brooklyn canoeists will attend, a better course can be obtained, 


and the mosquitoes—well, they ecouldn’t be much worse than at 
Dundee. A date has not yet nm settled, and probably will not 
until early next spring. RICHARD HOBART. 


59 Hatsey STREET, Newark, N. J. 
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THROUGH THE WYOMING VALLEY. 


ANOEING, although a sport that is still young—in its infancy, 

/ in fact—is making rapid strides forward. There is a charm 
about these dainty little boats that no other craft ponent. They 
are so light and graceful. The slightest touch of the paddle seems 
to endow them with life and send them flying over the water. It 
is a fascinating sport, and those who enjoy it are not few. The 
approach of summer heralds the opening of the canoeing season 
and witnesses the departure of many canoe cluts on their annual 
tour. The St. Lawrence, with its tempting rapids and thousand 
isles, is a favorite resort, while the lakes and rivers of northern 
Maine possess charms for some. But there are numerous other 
ee streams which present to the canoeist attractions almost 
as great. 

In the summer of 1886 three of us came down the north branch 
of the Susquehanna. We each had a canvas canoe and carried a 
complete outfit. We started in at Towanda, which point we 
reached by rail. Our first camp was on an island a mile below, 
where we pitched our tent beside a canoe club from Philadelphia. 
They had started at Cooperstown on the lake which gives birth to 
the Susquehanna. 

Our experience the first night was rather trying. A violent 
storm came up about 10 o’clock, and, after excavating a small 
canal under our tent, the rain loosened the stakes and down came 
tent and all. We crawled out into the black darkness and pouring 
rain. Our new acquaintances, who with wisdom aforethought 
had made themselves secure, were powerless to help us, as their 
tent was already packed to its utmost capacity. The prospect of 
spending six hours in the rain stared us gloomily in the face, and 
there seemed to be no other alternative. 

Our courage was at its lowest ebb. when some one called out 
from the tent: ‘‘Why don’t you fellows go over to that old house?” 
Our spirits rose on the instant. We had noticed on landing a de- 
serted house across the island, but had never given it another 
thought. 

With difficulty we lighted a lantern, and after splashing through 
small lakes and wading ankle deep in mud, we were fortunate 
enough to strike the house. An inspection of its one room brought 
to light an old bedstead, two or three broken chairs, and a large 
seine. The place was evidently frequented by fishing parties. 
With the aid of an old box we soon had a roaring blaze on the fire- 
place, and in the course of an hour we were fairly dry again. 

At dawn the clouds broke, and with the promise of fair weather 
before us we left our retreat and prepared breakfast. We found 
our canoes all right, with the excepticn of a little rain which had 
penetrated the canvas covering. The other party intended to re- 
main in camp here a few days. They gathered on the bank to see 
us off, and amid a chorus of good wisbes we paddled out into the 
stream. We struck a strong current and were soon carried out of 
sight of our first camp. 

For the first eighty miles of our trip the river flowed in a ser- 
pentine course through Bradford county, thence into Wyoming 
county and through the whole length of the lovely Wyoming 
Valley, which Campbell has gifted with more than historical in- 
terest, by his beautirul poem “Gertrude of Wyoming.” 

The scenery was grand and of such a varied nature as to excite 
our highest admiration. Wild and rugged mountains gave place 
to gently sloping fields and forest, dotted here and there with farm 
houses or perhaps some pretty village nestling in among the hills. 
Frequently a thicker cluster of trees than usuai, and the distant 
sound of falling water, marked the spot where some mountain 
stream mingled with the river. Sometimes the resonant peal of 
the ferryman’s bell, which called him to his post, awoke the 
echoes. We ran across these sleepy old boats every few miles. 
Some of them were in the last stages of decay, and appeared ready 
to sink at any moment. One day, while paddling backward 
watching a trolling spoon I had thrown out, I ran into one broad- 
side. I was considerably shaken up, but the copper plate bow 
saved the canoe from injury. 

Every place we stopped seemed to be connected in some way 
with the early history of the country. ‘Here was the spot,” one 
old farmer told us, “where Sullivan’s army had encamped.” 
Another pointed out the place where a battle had been fought, 
and showed us a couple of old skulls and tomahawks he had 
ploughed up at different times. Nor are the present occupants of 
the Wyoming valley ignorant of the horrible scenes of bloodshed 
and cruelty which were enacted there in 1778. Many of them are 
household traditions to which we listened with great interest, and 
at night when we had pitched our tent along the mountain and 
gathered around the camp-fire, our imaginations us@d to run riot 
with us until we fancied we could hear the shriek of the savage 
echoing through the valley. 

The first day from Towanda we lunched at Standing Stone, not 
the so-called village, but the stone itself, two miles below, which 
at a distance presents a very striking appearance. It is a huge 
slab, rising thirty or forty feet in the air. It stands just at the 
foot of a steep mountain, partly on land and partly in the water, 
and has stood there for centuries. One side of it reflects in rude 
carving and paint the names of many who have paid it a visit. 
The dates run back many years. One ambitious person, filled per- 
haps with the spirit of George Washington, has outstripped all his 
competitors, and placed his name three feet above them all. 

The river pursues a very crooked course, and is wide and sluggish 
at some places, at others swift and narrow. You paddle idly along 
through deep, calm water. The river is wide and you hardly 
realize that you are moving. But almost iinpepotantle the cur- 
rent has become swifter, and a distant roar strikes yourear. And 
now away below you a line of white foam appears, glittering in 
the sunlight. The river is getting narrow and the shores seem to 
be closing in. You are moving so rapidly that the bottom appears 
to be flying from under you, and suddenly you dash into a mass of 
foam and spray, splashing waves and black rocks, that rise up 
around you like grim spectres. You dart recklessly on, just miss- 
ing that sharp rock, scraping your keel on another, and cleaving a 
path through waves that threaten tosubmerge you. The worst is 
over, and before you realize that youare safely through, the swift 
current has whirled you round a bend, the river widens again, and 
you are floating calmly along, with the distant roar of the falls 
still ringing in your ears. A few miles further and you repeat 
the experience. The rapids are numerous, but, as a rule, are not 
dangerous. We were very fortunate in meeting with few mis- 
haps, though we had some very narrow escapes. On approaching 
rapids no opportunity was afforded us of picking a channel, as the 
— current always carried us right into them at breakneck 
speed. 

We usually avoided the heat of the day by making an early 
start, paddling until the sun was well up, and stopping off until 
the afternoon. E 

At daybreak the river seemed to be alive with bass, leaping out 
of water and dashing themselves almost on shore in reckless pur- 
suit of small fish. We caught a great many by trolling as we 
floated along. Black bass and yellow perch were very plentiful 
and once in a while we were fortunate enough to get a salmon. 
Yellow perch are very gamy fish, and we had a great deal of 
sport catching them. They frequent deep spots along shore where 
patches of grass and weeds grow in the water. They bit vor- 
aciously and struggled so hard that we invariably thought we had 
hooked much larger fish. Most of them were about the size of 
large sunfish, but we caught a couple of splendid fellows that 
must have weighed a pound and a half apiece. After leaving the 
Wyoming Valley they disappeared, and we did not catch another 
one. 

Starting out early in the afternoon we would travel until 5 or 6 
o’clock, and then camp for the night, picking out some grassy 
spot with a spring close by if possible. 

One night darkness overtook us before we could find a suitable 
camping place. On one side the mountain sloped abruptly into 
the water. The other shore was simply a gravel bed extending 
from the river some yards back toa tangled thicket of young 
trees and dense undergrowth. We chose the gravel bed, and as it 
was impossible to drive stakes through the rocky soil, we stretched 
our tent over two canoes and slept on the pebbles. Our dreams 
that night rather resembled nightmare, and morning found us 
fully convinced that some of the pebbles had penetrated us, an 
impression which a a in the cool depths of the river could 
scarce eradicate. We were very careful after that to avoid a 
similar experience. 

We would have remained longer in the lovely Wyoming Valley, 
but the greater part of our journey still lay before us. We had 
— a few days at Skinner’s Eddy where we found the fishing 
the best along the river, and had camped a while near Tunkhan- 
nock, and now we were near the end of the Valley. Late one 
afternoon, we rounded a bend in the river and saw below us 
Pittston with its smokestacks and huge coal breakers. We did 
not stop, but passed by the city and camped that night on an 
island a mile below. 

The following day we made an early start, and stopped at the 
Wyoming monument which marks the scene of the dreadful 
massacre. Many of the victims are buried under it though some 
lie in Forty Fort cemetery, which is about two miles below. Near 
the cemetery, and right on the bank of the river, a flagstaff marks 
the site of old Forty Fort. The last trace of the fortification dis- 
——— a few years ago. We wandered over the ground, and 
after diligent search picked up a couple of flint arrow heads and 
part of atomahawk. At noon we reached Wilkesbarre. 
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the nine miles of back water from the Nanticoke dam, we put our 
canoes on the deck of a steamboat and went down to Nanticoke. 
The boat touched half way at Plymouth, which was still suffering 
from the epidemic. We were very careful to drink no river water 
in that vicinity. That night we camped along the river near 
Nanticoke. 

A regular vendetta appears to exist between canal boatmen and 
the miners here. We went into the town a while but our stay 
was short. The English language actually seemed to be at a dis- 
count here. The streets were thronged with Poles, Russians, 
Hungarians, Italians, and various other nationalities. Every 
other house appeared to be asaloon. On our way back to camp 
we got sandwiched in between a number of boatmen and a pursu- 
ing party of miners. As neutrals we were allowed to withdraw 
and we had hardly reached camp when we heard the sounds of 
conflict behind us. The next day we took our canoes around the 
dam via the canal, as the chute was closed. 

We had a stiff up-stream breeze that day which prevented us 
from getting any further than Shickshinny. The following day, 
which was Saturday, we reached Berwick about 12 o’clock. 

The river just below seemed to be a mass of rapids. We were 
warned not to attempt to go through them. Several persons told 
us they were a and advised us to carry our canoes 
around. But with recklessness born of self-confidence we deter- 
—__ to trust toour usual good fortune tocarry us through in 
safety. 

At the very beginning my canoe struck arock and was instantly 
turned broadside and whirled over and over. I was hurled out, 
and grasping the canoe I with difliculty succeeded in reaching 
shore, half swimming, half wading through the furious water. 
My companions seeing what lay before them had jumped out and 
reached the shore as best they could. 1 found the keel torn nearly 
off of my canoe, and the afternoon was consumed in drying off 
and making repairs. We finally got off about 4 o’clock, and with 
the aid of a swift current we soon paddled down five miles and 
stopped to spend Sunday near Crecy. We were fortunate in find- 
ing a beautiful spot to camp wita a spring of ice cold water pour- 
ing out of the ground right beside our tent. 

We left here Monday morning, and passing Bloomsburg and 
Rupert, we soon reached Catawissa. Toward evening we passed 
Danville and camped a mile below. 

The next day was the hottest of the season. The extreme heat 
combined with an up wind so retarded our progress that it was 
nearly sundown when we reached Sunbury and paddled out into 
the waters of the main river. We struck across and pitched our 
camp at Shamokin Dam. While preparing supper we were sur- 

rised by a visit from a friend who was spending a few days here 

or the fishing. He dropped down on us with a box of cigars and 
a package of papers containing home news. He was as welcome 
as the flowers in spring, fur his was the first familiar face we had 
seen. 

This was Tuesday night; we pushed straight on all day Wednes- 
day, passing through a great deal of rough water, but fortunately 
without any serious accident. At noon on Thursday we passed 
through the beautiful Kittatinny Gap at Rockville, and entered 
on familiar water again. We stopped on an island where we had 
often camped, for general repairs, throwing away our useless 
articles, and packing up all our baggage. 

About 4 o’clock we floated reund a bend and Harrisburg lay be- 
fore us, the dome of the Capitol glittering in the rays of the setting 
sun, as if bidding us a welcome back to the trammels of civilized 
life again. : 

We had derived an immense amount of enjoyment from our 
trip, and, with a view to the future, had made ourselves well ac- 

uainted with the river. The approach of summer will no doubt 
nd us preparing for another canoe trip, and inclined to exclaim 
with the poet: 


Bring us the air of hills and forests, 
Tne sweet aroma of birch and pine: 
Give us a waft of the north wind, laden | 
With sweetbrier cdors and breath of kine. 
W. M. GRAYDON. 


A SNEAKBOX ON THE POTOMAC. 


HAVE just finished reading “Seueca’s” article in the FOREST 

AND STREAM of this date (Oct. 20), and aside from the pleasure 
it gives me to read one of the dear old fellow’s breezy articles, I 
appreciated it more because a recent experience of mine in 
another fellow’s “box” has verified to my mind nearly everything 
he says about the comfort and convenience of the style of boat he 
advocates. 

[have long thought that it was about the sort of craft that would 
suit me, but as I had never seen one I hesitated about buying, fear- 
ful that after all I might get something that [ wouldn’t like. You 
see I’m a Benedict, and wish to share my pleasures with my wife 
and babies, and a canoe can hardly be considered just the thing for 
that purpose. Besides, when you’ve piled all the stuff that 
“Seneca” mentions into a canoe of the A C. A. dimensions, you 
are inclined to the opinion that you had better take along another 
canoe for yourself. 

Canoes are jolly things for a race or a paddle, but when it comes 
to a cruise you will generally find some big-hearted and big-boated 
fellow taking along a good deal of the duffle necessary to the com- 
fort of the boys in the smaller boats. At least that has been my 
experience and observation on the few cruises that I’ve made. On 
the 3d of this month our club inaugurated a week’s meet some 
fifteen miles down the river, at a beautiful spot near the home of 
the immortal George. On the morning of that day six boats with 
a man in each lett the club house at Georgetown for the chosen 
spot. One of them was a large canoe, almost a yawl. Another 
was a racing machine, with room in her cockpit for an immense 
centerboard trunk and a small portion of the anatomy of her 
skipper. Three others were canoes of the conventional type, and 
the remaining one was a sneakbox. 

It is safe to say that the “‘Sneaky” as the boys called her, carried 
as much of a load as any three of the others put together. Added 
to that she was soon forced to take on board the occupant of one 
of the canoes, who couldn’t sail, and to tow his heavily laden boat 
in the bargain. The consequence was that she reached camp 
about an hour after the others, but during the trip her crew were 
able to move about, stretch out, prepare for a meet, and do divers 
and sundry other things that couldn’t have been accomplished in 
a canoe without imminent risk of a bath. 

We were in camp a week, during which time the Sneaky was in 
almost constant requisition by the boys who would go ducking, or 
rowing, or sailing, or take out some visitors or something else for 
which their canoes were unsuited. During that week I was never 
once worried about her getting bumped or scratched or left ashore 
with the tide, or anything else, while the others were constantly 
going down to the landing at all times of the night and day to see 
about their boats. 

One day after returning after an early ducking trip, and while I 
was at breakfast, three of the boys quietly sneaked down to the 
Sneaky, and went out fora sail. After finishing my breakfast I 
started down tothe landing when | found one of the liveliest little 
southeast gales “‘a-blowin’” that I ever met with. I was told 
about the boys and the Sneaky, and must confess to a little appre- 
hension, for 1 didn’t know what she could stand. There were 
only two sails in sight and they were both under double reef, and 
were too large at that for the sneakbox. 

For an hour I scanned the river without seeing anything of her, 
but at the end of that time I saw her coming around Mt. Vernon 
wharf under a “spruce breeze.” The boys came in jolly and wet, 
said that they had found a heavy sea on outside in the channel, 
and while all three were seated on the weather deck holding on to 
the boom (just to try her), the boom snapped and they came near 
going over. For a moment I wished they had. Think of three 
stout young fellows holding a small spar not 2in. in diameter. No 
wonder it = However, they came off with no worse damage 
than a broken boom and the loss of the rudder, which became un- 
shipped in the heavy sea. They had a wholesome regard for Old 
Sneaky after that, as not one of their boats could have stood up in 
that blow. 

Well, to make a as story short, she was the most useful boat 
at the meet during the entire week, and at the end of it I rowed 
her thirteen miles (I sailed two when the wind died out) heavily 
loaded, and with a loaded canoe astern, and felt no ill effects from 
it afterward. She was as easy a rowing boat as I want to handle 
for a long pull, and barring one other canoeist who paddled light, 
I was the only one of those who started that day to reach our boat 
house that night. 

I shall be glad to once more follow in the footsteps of the father 
of canoeing in these waters, “‘Seneca,” who can do anything but 
roast a pig, and if I don’t have a cruiser by next summer, it won’t 
be for lack of determination. SKIPPER. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


IANTHE C. C.—On election day many of the Passaic River 
canoeists will gather in the neighborhood of the Ianthe C. C. 
house to take part in a series of scrub races for prizes offered by 


We stayed here until late in the afternoon, and then to avoid ! different members of the club.—IDLEMERE. 
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VOLUNTEER AND THISTLE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It was evident, as the result of the first race between the Vol- 
unteer and the Thistle, that the former out-pointed and ont-sailed 
the latter. It was different with the second race, and many of 
those who were capable of judging were of the opinion that the 
cutter, although she did not point as high as the sloo actually 
went as fast or even faster through the water. It would seem as 
if this belief was well founded. 

Let us suppose that the Volunteer was able to point only \ point 
higher than the Thistle. The best that Volunteer would probably 
do would be 344 points from the wind. This is good pointing from 
even the best of boats and was probably not surpassed on this 
occasion, when the sea was disproportionately high for the wind, 
This would make the Thistle point 4 points from the wind. 

The shortest distance over which the Thistie could pass in going 
20 miles to windward would be, at 4 points, 28.3 miles, while the 
Volunteer, by pointing 4% point higher, would only have to sail 
26.1 miles or nearly 244 miles less than the Thistle. This will be 
made clearer by a glance at the accompanying diagram, in which 
for simplicity we will suppose that the boats each make but a 
single tack. This is all the more allowable, since each boat did in 
fact tack within two or three minutes of each other except just 
at the stakeboat, thus getting about the same slant of wind. 





Let A be the starting point and B the stakebvat to be turned 
twenty miles dead to windward. These miles may be denoted by 
the intervals on the line 1, 2,3, etc. Let A T be the course of the 
Thistle at 4 points, and A V that or Volunteer at 34%. As one point 
of the compass is 11.25°, four poiuts will be 45°, and the line A T is 
45° with the line A B, the direction of the wind, while the line A V 
is one-half point less or 39.38°. It will be seen at a glance how 
much greater distance the Thistle will have to pass over than the 
Volunteer, amounting, as said above, to 2.2 miles. Now the time 
which the Volunteer took to do her 26.1 miles to windward was 38h. 
and 46n., or at the rate of 8.6m. per mile. The Thistle took to do 
her 28.3 miles 4h. and some odd seconds or 8.5m. per mile. If for 
the sake of the argument we allow that the Volunteer pointed as 
high as 344 points, which is phenomenally high, and the Thistle 44 
point less, then the Volunteer would sail only 25.1 miles while the 
Thistle would have to sail 26.87 miles. The rate of the Volunteer 
would then be one mile in 9m. and that of the Tnistle 8.938m. per 
mile, so that the rate of speed of the two in going through the 
water is about as equal as possible. No allowance is made in this 
calculation for leeway, but as the Thistle would sag more to lee- 
ward than the Volunteer, she would have proportionately a 
greater distance to sail. It may then be assumed safely that the 
cutter did sail as fast as the sloop; going down the wind she 
actually beat her 2m. 54s. 7 5 

This brings up for discussion an opinion which seems universal 
abroad and very prevalent here and that is, that a shallow center- 
board boat will sail faster duwn the wind thana narrow Keel boat. 
The reverse is true; that is to say, a well modeled keel boat of moder- 
ate beam, so as to get the requisite sail power, will beat a beamy 
centerboard before the wind. ‘There are individual exceptions to 
this rule, but nevertheless it is a rule, 2sall intelligent yachtsmen 
on this side of the water, who have had much experience with 
both kinds of boats know. The Genesta beat the Puritan down 
the wind and the Thistle has twice beaten the Volunteer, and 
would always do so, in the writer’s opinion. This idea thata 
centerboard must necessarily beat a keel boat going free, arises 
from the fact that the board could be elevated, and that a large 
amount of friction, or “skin resistance.” be avoided. This scien- 
tific dogma of “‘skin resistance” has done more to ruin the proper 
shape of a boat on the other side of the water than all the other 
scientific contributions have done toimprove it. If acenterboard 
boat beats, to any considerable degree, a keel boat going before 
the wind it is because she is a better modeled boat, or because she 
can carry a disproportionate amount of sail, and in either case she 
would have beaten her, board or no board.  ¢ 

It would seem to follow from the above demonstration that it 
was the board, and the board alone, which enabled the Volunteer 
to beat the Thistle in going to windward, and thus win the race; 
and it would certainly seem as if nothing had been discovered so 
far in naval architecture which can possibly give so large an 
amount of lateral resistance, with so little impediment to pro- 
gress in close sailing, as a deep-reaching, thin and blade-like sur- 
tace. For this reason the belief is very prevalent that all the 
skill and all the money in the world will not enable the best de- 
signed keel boat to go to windward with the best designed center- 
board, and that so long as the contest is a windward one, so long 
7 ae be a waste of time and money for the keel to try to beat 
the sloop. 

There are mony who think steven. however, and these, 
especially the English, point to the undoubted fact that time and 
again the centerboards have been beaten by the cutters, and they 
furnish as a most notable example of this the career of Clara. 
This has certainly been phenomenal, and the Clara is, in the esti- 
mation of the writer, the most perfect specimen of modeling he 
has ever seen. She is as beautiful as she is fast. But the question 
comes up whether she has ever met a boat which is on the same 
plane with her. The Clara is the result of an evolution of a large 
number of boats of about her size, to produce which everything 
which skill could devise or money procure wasemployed. This is 
by no means the case with her competitors. The Cinderella is the 
only boat that pretends to represent the modern element of de- 
signing in a first-class sloop, and she is certainly far from a per- 
fect specimen. She is too broad and too shallow, and does not 
carry her sail as she ought, or rather this was her condition when 
she met the Clara in the first year of her existence. She has been 
very much improved since then and is much faster, so that on one 
occasion she was beaten by the Clara when it blew hard only a 
couple of minutes. It has not been shown yet what the pick of a 
lot of Burgess boats of the same waterline would do against the 
Clara; and it is precisely the same thing with the Pappoose. No 
fair judgment can be formed until a larger number of modern 
centerboard boats have been built in this class and a larger num- 
ber of races sailed. 

Now, as to the size of the boats for the Cup_races. When the 
competitor was chosen a few years ago by our English friends, the 
Genesta, a large-sized cutter, was selected, and as we did not pos- 
sess any sloops large enough to contend against her we were com- 
pelled to build one. The following year a still ae boat was 
sent, and we were forced to build again to meet this increased 
size. Since the defeat of the Thistle, however, our English friends 
think, and have expressed the opinion in their journals, that the 
larger sloops do comparatively better against the larger cutters 
than the smaller — — the smaller cutters. It has there- 
fore been suggested by them that the smallest boat allowable 
under the deed of gift should be built. This would be a boat of 
thirty tons, and their writers seem to be convinced of the tact 
that the regatta committee would follow their inclinations in this 
matter all through the scale of boat building, from the lowest to 
the highest. It is not at all sure, however, that the committee 
would do that. They might justly say that as the Cup races have 
assumed a national aspect it is only right and Pore that the 
contestants should be of the first class, and should be the fastest 
and best examples of naval architecture, and this is best repre- 
sented by the larger class of vessels. ‘All the more would this 
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seem to be right and proper as it was our antagonists who selected 
the class. The committee might then well say, you may send a 
thirty ton boat if you choose, but we think it our duty to defend 
the Cup with the ablest exponent which we have, and this we have 
found in the larger class. : 

If, in answer to this, our English friends did send a 30-tonner, 
they would be assuredly beaten, for no 30-tonner that was ever 
built could save her time off the Volunteer. The Clara did not 
do it off the Mayflower in the Goelet Cup race of 1886; and what 
would she, or any other 30 or even 50-tonner do, against the 
Volunteer? 

We know, as yet, little or nothing of the poouee penalty which 
these large boats ought to pay for size, as they were at once ele- 
vated into a class of their own. It would, however, appear that 
they are, under the present ruling, taxed far too little. 

The only way, then, for our transatlantic friends to get the Cup 
would appear to be to build a still larger cutter, and here they 
would be met at once with a still larger sloop. 

Both the FOREST AND STREAM and one of its able correspondents 
have expressed the idea that in the Volunteer the acme of perfec- 
tion in that class of boats has been reached, while the -. 
ment of the keel can be carried still a good deal further. It would 
appear to the writer just the reverse, and that the possibilities of 
the centerboard are just in the beginning of their development. 
Of course, the limit must be reached pretty soon where the beam 
can be lessened and the draft increased; but it is a question 
whether even that has been reached in the Volunteer. It may well 
be that it has not, and the writer believes that a foot less beam 
and a foot more draft would make a boat which would be as fast 
in going to windward and more speedy before the wind. This can 
only be told by experiment. Moreover, the construction of the 
Volunteer is very faulty. She is a thing of bumps and billows 
from stem to stern. There is one on her starboard bow and one 
on her starboard quarter, and when one stands a. in front 
of her one sees nothing but a series of receding scollops formed by 
her frames and plates. All this might be rectified in another 
boat on the same lines. Then, again, it has not been shown that 
she will not carry a larger amount of sail. At any rate, if no im- 
provements are made in her, she will be as all boats are, several 
minutes faster the second year than she was the first. 

The trouble with our generous rivals is that they have been 
building boats for many years allon one plan without any com- 
parison with other styles—indeed deliberately shutting their eyes 
even against such a suggestion. They have said to themselves, 
and pretty loudly too, to the rest of the world, “The Irex is the 
fastest boat in these waters and therefore in the world, and as the 
newly-built Thistle is faster than the lrex she must be by far the 
fastest boat in the universe.” It ought to be said here, in justice 
to the boats themselves, that so far as the international series of 
races is concerned the poor things have all been badly—sometimes 
wretchedly—sailed. 

The problem then which the English designers have before 
them, since the Irex is their criterion, is to build _a keel boat of 85 
or 86ft. waterline, which shall be able to give the [rex 20 to 25 min- 
utes in a beat to windward of 20 miles; or if they take the Thistle 
from 15 to 18 minutes. This isnot an easy problem; to many it 
would seem a hopeless one. 

In conclusion I would say that it would appear asif the time had 
arrived when we are compelled to draw the line between a cruis- 
ing anda racing boat. The future cruising boat will probably be 
a finely modelled keel with light spars and a moderate rig—a 
stronger, safer and on the whole a faster boat than the center- 
board, because in cruising there is on the average more free sail- 
ing than windward work. The future racing boat, or if it is pre- 
ferred, racing machine, will probably have moderate beam, deeper 
draft and more outside ballast. In other words a keel boat plus 
the board. This, Iam aware, is contrary to the opinion of Mr. 
Bell, who frequently repeated before the race the opinion, that 
“the centerboard must go;” and go she did, and very fast, too. 
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AN ENGLISH OPINION of Kunhardt’s “Steam Yachts and 
Launches” is given in the London Nautical Gazette. From the 
notice, which is highly complimentary, we take the following: 
“The facilities for amateur navigation on the vast inland waters 
of the North American Continent, and along its extensive sea- 
board, are so great that it is not surprising to find yachting in all 
its forms. flourishing vigorously in that part of the world. We 
know, to our cost, that in the matter of sailing yachts the Ameri- 
cans have managed to retain the international cup for many 
years by the superior racing craft they have, from time to time 
opposed to our best yachts, and wealthy United States merchants 
spare no expense in the construction and fitting out of commodi- 
ous steam yachts,on board of which they, their families and 
friends, can voyage with comfort on their comparatively smooth 
and magnificent internal waterways. In connection with this 
special development of yachting enterprise in America, the publi- 
cation of a work, such as this before us, may reasonably ex- 
pected to be of some value. The volume comes to us with a sort 
of prestige, and we certainly expect to find it complete and ser- 
viceable. In the case of Mr. Kunhardt’s book, we may at once 
say that such an expectation is amply realized; it is a thoroughly 
good book; it accomplishes its author’s object in being ‘sufficiently 
comprehensive, and elementary at the same time, to suit the 
yacht owner’s object of acquiring a general understanding of the 
whole, with specific information and data covering the most 
recent practice.’ In view of the present extent and probable ex- 
pansion of steam yachting, it is most desirable that those who em- 
ploy such vessels should be possessed of some knowledge concern- 
ing the motive power and the mechanical arrangements by which 
their conveyances are propelled, and those who desire to make 
themselves acquainted with such matters cannot do better than 
read Mr. Kunhardt’s book.” 


HOW VOLUNTEER WAS SAILED.—A great many things 
ave come to the surface since the international races which 
prove that the American sloop was handled immeasurably better 
than her Scotch rival. On the Volunteer in the first race little 
schemes were being worked continually to get all the speed pos- 
sible out of the yacht. First all the crew would be to windward, 
then as the wind lightened half of them would shift to leeward, 
and at times when the breeze was lightest all the crew were to 
eeward, This accounts for the angle which the Volunteer took 
going down to the Narrows, when every one thought she had more 
Wind than the Thistle. Then again, after she got through the 
Narrows and caught the freshening breeze, it was the weight of 
i alf the crew to leeward that gave her such a list and made it 
sea as though she had a fine breeze. Men were stretched along 
in the tackles which were secured to the sheets, and as the breeze 
ightened the sheets were eased a trifle to give the boat life, and 
Were flattened again whenever there was a little more air. An 
tattieser was used to trim the jibtopsail. So many were the con- 

Tivances used for getting a little more speed that Mr. Wylie, the 
representative of the Thistle. was amazed, and declared after the 
Tace that he “had no idea the Americans sailed their yachts so 
wa On the Thistle, on the other hand, nothing at all was done 
bey so the start. Sheets were trimmed flat, the crew were assigned 
t xed position, and all maneuvering thereafter was confined to 
wi juelmsman. This accounts in great measure for the “‘deadness” 
h ich characterized the Thistle’s movements, as contrasted with 

er lively antagonist.—Boston Globe. 
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SCHOONER YACHT YAMPA——DESIGNED By A. CARY SMITH, Esq. 
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THE LAUNCH OF THE YAMPA. 


O the casual observer who has followed the season’s yachting 
and read only of the doings of Volunteer add Thistle in the 
papers, it may seem as though cruising was of little importance 
to yachtsmen and that racing only engrossed the attention of all. 
That this is not the case, however, and that cruising is receiving 
its full meed of favor, and advancing hand in hand with racing, 
is shown by the recent additions to the cruising fleet and most of 
all by the latest, the steel cruiser Yampa, launched on Saturday 
last at Wilmington. 

Throughout the entire season some fine little cruisers have been 
launched, only last week we chronicled the commencement of a 
cruiser of large size, but the yacht just launched is not only the 
largest, but the finest of the late additions to the fleet, a vessel 
that will be a credit to American yachting in every sea she floats 
on. 

Like Fortuna and Intrepid, the two finest yachts which America 
has sent abroad for many years, the new yacht is from the draw- 
ing board of Mr. A. Cary Smith, the birthplace also of Lroquois, 
Oriole, Norna and Whim, each with a record already made. The 
step from the latter, a little wooden boat of 50ft., to the staunch 
and stately Yampa, is a long one, and yet the two are vert closely 
connected. In_ 1885 the Whim was designed by Mr. Smith to the 
order of a gentleman not then known to yachtsmen, in fact a tyro, 
who desired to do some yachting about the Florida coast in com- 
pany with his wife,and who named his first boat very appropri- 
ately the Whim. The little vessel took her stores and water in 
New York in the late fall and ran down the beach, encountering 
some very bad weather, but arriving safely in Florida. Lightened 





SCHOONER YAMPA—MIDSHIP SECTION. 


of her stores, she drew but 30in., and so was able to run into many 
interesting places from which most boats of her size are debarred, 
while her excellent seagoing qualities enabled her to do an amount 
of coasting and sea work which most very shoal boats are not 
capable of. Her owner, Mr. C. W. Chapin, found yachting to be 
so much to his taste that he determined to make it more than a 
whim, and on returning to New York in the spring the little boat, 
which made the trip up again in safety, was offered for sale, and 
an order placed with Mr. Smith for a far larger craft for the fol- 
lowing fall, the owner’s business taking him away from the water 
during the regular yachting season. P 

The new vessel, first christened Julia, but so well known since 
as Iroquois, was a steel schooner of 81ft. l.w.1., a centerboard boat 
drawing 9ft. Leaving New York late in the season Mr. Chapin 
spent the winter on board with his family about the Florida coast 
and the West Indies, the passage from Key West to Havana being 
made several times in very bad weather. The yacht not only 
proved herself an excellent seaboat, being both dry and easy, but 
she showed such indications of speed that Mr. Chapin determined 
to race her, and ordered an entire new outfit of spars and sails. 
Before these were ready, however, he sold the yacht to Mr. T. J. 
Coolidge, of Boston, who raced her this season. Another yacht 
was at once ordered from the same designer and builders, and 
this one will be ready in the course of another month for far longer 
voyages than either Whim or Iroquois. 

The Yampa is a deep water cruiser in every sense of the word, 
the main object of her designer being to secure comfort and safety. 
The leading dimensions are: 





WE OUOT GI odo cccccie dadceunewscencsowesas 134ft. 
Length on I.w.1..... ..110ft. 
Beam, extreme........... -. 20ft. lin. 
Roig oa oad cancqncdadcctues sendendsewdsctes 13ft. Gin. 
PE cavdudussdsdece cdheateweanisadeendcouadae 95 tons. 
RUNNIN (oxcdacadcadtucacsdeccsand aecanes .. 235 tons. 
SPARS— 
Foremast, deck to hounds...... ........... 65ft. 6in. 
NMI onao wing co eceankcaudeanse lift. 
Foretopmast, heel to hounds ........ ..... 38ft. 6in. 
WO ascvccocse cases ccasdsdcleteciaces 33ft. 6in. 
PINDER aa seccdcades cocedeadcrwcivucnucees 70ft. 
OIE. cao naawaadevescuadiccauadvacanneeses 30ft. 
TNE i vdcdun case cea Sdenqadceadeaucusses - dift. 
EGE EG) OUANOREC occ cccccccce 66 coscvecs eo LUft. 
WII cove iacccxcudecisdacude, Cdexic cuore 16ft. Gin. 
PI IRIN coca. sracacdaccnsecesoces . S6ft. 


In model the new boat is much like her predecessor, except that 
a deeper keel replaces the centerboard of the Iroquois. The 
Yampa has the same overhanging stem and the same stern as the 
other, in fact above water there will be little but size to distin- 
guish the two hulls. Below, the sternpost has a draft of 13ft. 6in. 
with a moderate rake, about 20 degrees, the keel rising from the 
heel of the sternpost. The forefoot is moderately cut away, the 
draft all being in the formofdragaft. The form of the midship sec- 
tion is shown in the accompanying diagram. The least freeboard 
is about 4ft., with an 18in. bulwark and 3in. rail on top. The 
breadth is shown in the pos cabin plan. The hull is of 
mild steel throughout, the plating running from bottom of keel to 
rail without a break, all being flush. The keel contains 45 tons of 
lead cast solid between the floors, besides 50 tons of pigs stowed 
on top, so that she age nee A has a lead keel of % tons, or all 
“outside” ballast. The planksheer and deck are of white pine, 
the latter 244in. square. The side plating is carried up to form the 
buiwark, the rail above, 3x6in., being of teak. The hatch coamings 
and deck fittings are also of the latter wood. 

Below the hull is divided by two full bulkheads, one abaft the 
galley and the other abaft the after saloon. The hold is of course 
quite deep, allowing plenty of room for water and stores, the deck 
above it being of 13gin. matched pine for the whole length of the 


o, Toilet. 

p, Owner’s toilet. 

r, After saloon. 

x, Captain and mate. 





vessel. The forecastle is nearly 30ft. long, with 8ft. headroom. 
The galley takes 13ft. of the length of the yacht, the space next 
abaft it being divided into a breakfast room 9x12ft. in extreme 
dimensions, a passage, and on the port side a stateroom. The 
main saloon is a fine appartment, I4ft. Gin. long and of the full 
width of the yacht, nearly 26ft. inside. Abaft it is the owner’s 
room, 13ft. long, with bathroom adjoining, while on the port side 
of the passage are two smaller staterooms and a second toilet 
room. The passage and companion are very wideand roomy. The 
after cabin is 7ft. 6in. long and of the full width of this part of the 
ship, and abaft it, on the other side of the steel bulkhead, are the 
quarters for the captain and mate. The finish below will be in 
white pine, with furniture of mahogany especially designed for 
the yacht. Everything will be rich and elegant but there will be 
no attempt at shore decoration in the form of marble and stained 
glass. Deadlights are provided in the side forallthe cabins. The 
aor are of Oregon pine, 20 and 2lin. respectively, and are two of 
the handsomest sticks ever put ina vessel. They are perfectly 
clear from heel to head, with but little taper, while the mast- 
heads are considerably reduced in size above the peak halliard 
blocks. The work about the mastheads is very fine, good oak 
cheek pieces, cross and trestle trees of locust, iron collars for the 
ae of the shrouds and very well-proportioned hangers for the 
throat and peak blocks. 

The yacht was built by Harlan & Hollingsworth, builders of 
Mischief, Priscilla, Electra, Nourmahal, Susquehanna, Iroquois 
and Alva, and as in all their boats the workmanship is excelient. 
The plating is very smoothly laid, and the woodwork, from the 
rail and hatch coamings to the joiner and cabinet work below, is 
all of the best. The sails will be made by Sawyer, and Philip Low 
will rig the yacht. 

On Saturday last she lay on the =m the cradle running the 
whole length and being very accurately fitted. The water, Chris- 
tiana Creek, is so narrow opposite the yard that great care is ne- 
cessary in launching, and the building ways are all laid at an 
angle with the shore line and the course of the river instead of at 
right angles to the bank, so as to give as long a run as possible to 
the vessels in launching. A heavy snubbing line is always used, 
rove through a compressor, so as to stop the boat as soon as she is 
fairly afloat. At.5 P. M. the tide was high and all was ready, and 
a few minutes later Mr. Chapin arrived from New York, in com- 
pany with his little daughter Pauline. The vord was given to 
rally up as soon as they were on board and the wedges were 
quickly sent home. Owing tothe rocker of the keel no splitting 
of the keel blocks was required, the after part of the keel only rest- 
ing on trip shores that Sr asshe began to moveafi. As soon 
as she was wedged up the planks holding the bilgewaysand ground- 
ways together were sawn off and the yacht rushed swiftly into 
the water. As she made her bow to the land little Miss Cheatin 
broke the bottle over the bows and christened her “Yampa,” an 
Indian name for bear. The yacht wiil be completed in about a 
month and will then come to New York fora short time before 
sailing for a winter cruise in the West Indies. 





CHALLENGES FOR THE CUP. 


Shag far none of the rumored challenges from Ireland, Scot- 

land and Nova Scotia have materialized, and there seems 
little likelihood that they will. Mr. Sweet has written to Secre- 
tary Bird of the N. Y. Y. C. stating that he will build a yacht of 
69ft. l.w.1. to challenge for the Cup, according to the notice given 
in his previous letter. The subject of the revision of the deed of 
gift will come up at the meeting of the club to-nignt. 


MONTGOMERY SAILING CLUB, Oct. 23.—Twenty-first weekly 
cruise. Course, Norristown to Indian Creek and return, distance 
5 miles. Weather clear and cool, wind very light S. E., after- 
ward fresh from the same quarter, making it a run to the buoy 
and a beat back. The start was made at 9 A. M.: 


Finish. Corrected. 
Priscilla, tuckup, E. Stanley............... .-. 11 14 38 21515 
Gracie, skiff, E. A. Leopold..............seece- 11 26 50 217 47 





--11 19 00 2 18 25 
2 25 53 


Josephine, tuckup, E. Powers 5 
Flying Eagle, tuckup, J. Berndt............... 11 25 53 






Lulu, tuckup, James Frith.... 11 28 20 2 28 09 
Igidious, tuckup, Rachell Bros. . 11 26 29 2 28 19 
Princess, canoe, C. Wainwright. . ive ..11 38 05 2 30 48 
Bowers, tuckup, C. DeHaven................... 11 33 41 2 33 41 
Iola, ducker, Geo. Walker ............... atadaa Withdrew. 


Winner, champion pennant, Priscilla. At 10:24:30 the entire fleet 
were grouped within 100yds. of the outer mark. They were so 
closely bunched that each boat was overlapped by several others. 
At this time the wind freshened, the Gracie catching the first puff, 
jibed around the mark at 10:25, the others following about ten 
seconds later, nearly all of the eight boats being in collision while 
rounding. No damage was done and no protests were made. The 
windward work soon scattered the fleet with the above result. 
Judge, Thomas Rochell. 


YACHT DESIGNING AND SUPERINTENDENCE.—We call 
attention to the advertisement on another page of Mr. William 
Gardner, who has lately returned to New York, where he will 
follow his profession of coignee and naval architect. Mr. Gard- 
ner, after graduating in 1881, at Cornell University, spent some 
time in practical work at Roach’s ae ponies Chester, where he 
gained a thorough knowledge of practical construction. The fol- 
lowing three years were spent under the instruction of the pro- 
fessors of the Royal Naval College, at Greenwich, Eng. On leav- 
ing there Mr. Gardner visited and inspected the leading shipyards 
of England and Scotland. We have had the pleasure of inspectiag 
several designs and models, among them a keel yacht of the first 
class, and one for a war vessel of 4,600 tons, with a speed of tweuty- 
one knots, which will be submitted to the Government after a 
further appropriation for new cruisers has been made. Another 
design is for a high speed steam yacht of 200ft., embodying some 
points entirely new in steam_yacht construction, and giving an 
unusual amount of accommodation. Mr. Gardner is prepared to 
design and to superintend the construction of vessels of kinds, 
for pleasure, commerce or war purposes. He is also the agent for 
the cement used on Thistle, as well as several other important 
specialties little known in this country. 


“WASSERSPORT.”—The number of Wassersport for Oct. 4 
comes to usin an enlarged form and with a new heading, as the 

aper has lately been consclidated with “Ahoi!” the other yacht- 
ng weekly of Germany. The prosperous growth of Wassersport 
and its present condition speaks well for the interest in yachti 
throughout the German Empire, as well as for the energy onl 
enterprise of the gentlemen connected with it. Mr, Fritz Grum- 
bacher, the present editor, is well known as a rowing man and 
writer on rowing and training. Canoeing is sharing the general 
prosperity of water sports in Germany, and a department of 
the paper is devoted to it. The present number contains very 
good illustrations of the leading American canoes, 
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“Admiral Schank coincided in this opinion, and observed that 
if this ‘deep keel was made movable and to be screwed upward 
into a trunk or well formed within the vessel, so as that on neces- 
ity she might draw little water, all the advantages might be ob- 
ta’ 


ined. 

“After mature consideration of the principle thus su, ested, 
Admiral Schank, in the year 1774, solicited Lord Percy, then at 
Boston, to permit him to build a boat for his lordship upon that 
construction. He did so,and it was found to answer in every 
respect. This boat was built with a single sliding keel, which 
reached almost her entire length. In 1789 he built a boat at Dept- 
ford with three sliding keels, and the following year the Trial 
cutter was built at Plymouth. Several other vessels were built on 
the same construction, and were in the service of the Government 
at the beginning of the present century, among them the Cynthia, 
sloop of war of 2 guns, which, from a portrait I have of her, 
appears to have been built with top sides, much after the style of 
the third-rate frigates of those days, ship rigged, with single top- 
sails, topgallant sails, but no royals. The Lady Nelson, a brig of 
60 tons, was also built with sliding keels, and in January, 1800, left 
the Thames on a voyage of discovery to Australia, and after a 
safe and rapid passage discovered and named the land between 
Cape Northumberland and Wilson’s Promontory, her log being 
the most interesting [ have ever read. There is a model of this 
vessel in the Naval Museum at Greenwich. The papers and certi- 
ficates relating to these vessels are rather voluminous, therefore I 
will not trespass upon your valuable space with long extracts; but 
there is no doubt they were all smart, handy craft and most sea- 
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THE CONDITIONS OF THE DEED OF GIFT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your comments on the revision of the deed of trust of the inter- 
national yacht cup won by the America, which appeared in your 
issue of Oct. 13, were very timely and to the point. 

The various rules of measurement, which from time to time 
have been in force for measuring ) achts for allowance of time in 

acht racing, have been the primal cause of bad models, besides a 

ruitful source of contention in challenge races. 

In regard to the rules to be laid down in the new deed of trust, I 
beg to offer two or three suggestions which will leave no room for 
contention in the future, and will prevent the Cup from being won 
by unfair rules of measurement or by a fluke. 

Let the measurement be the total dimensions of a yacht, by add- 
ing together the length over all, extreme beam and depth of hold. 
It is plainly evident that this is the only rule-which will not tax 
the model of a yacht or cause designers to go to extremes in the 
dimensions not included in the rule of measurement, such as the 
extreme a and af. of theVolunteer and Thistle. 

No race s .ould be made unless the winning yacht averaged eight 
statute miles or more per hour over the course. This would pre- 
vent the Cup from being won by a fluke in a drifting match and 
without a test of models, 

No sinygle-masted vessel should be allowed to compete for the 
Cup which measured less than 100 nor more than 150ft. in total 
dimensions, and no two-masted vessel measuring less than 130 nor 
ae than 180ft. in total dimensions should be allowed to compete 

or it. 

A limit to the total dimensions of yachts competing for the Cup 
should be made, because the total dimensions of the America is 
132ft., and a 30-ton yawl should not be allowed to capture a prize 
won by such a noble specimen of marine architecture as the 
schooner yacht America. 

The foregoing rules should govern in all future contests for the 
international cup, no matter on which side of the Atlantic it may 
be, because some of our yachtsmen have gone nearly daft on cut- 
ter models, and would sooner see the Cup lost than won by a cen- 
terboard boat. 

Total dimension measurement, however, should govern in 
future contests for the Cup, more particularly because under 
other measurement rules we have not improved the model of our 
yachts since the America was built in 1851. 

The Volunteer, with all the wind she wanted from start to fin- 
ish, was not able to average ten statute miles per hour in her 
second race with the Thistle, and her time has been beaten several 
















orthy. 

“The Trial cutter was fr many years engaged as a revenue cut- 
ter on this coast, and had to take the ‘rough with the smooth;’ all 
her officers and men were most unanimous in their praise of her 
seagoing qualities. She had a large keel amidships, 6ft. wide, a 
smaller one forward and another aft, each 3ft. wide, and all 
dropped 6ft. Lieut. M. Mabton and her officers certify that they 
were never in any vessel of her size that sailed faster or carried a 
greater press of sail; that she held a good wind, was very stiff, and 
could tack and wear away very quickly; also that none of the 
King’s cutters ever beat her. It issometimes held as a reason that 
we do not have centerboards because they would not be of any 
use outside the Solent. I do not think that is so, as, from the evi- 
dence of the vessels I have named, they proved themselves very 
seaworthy; and I should ony centerboards would be found most 
suitable for cruisers. After the Trial had been inspected at Wool- 
wich Yard, she left that place, and was proceeding to her station 
























times over the New York Y. C. course by yachts not as well rigged 
and ballasted as she. 

—_ uestionably we have improved in rig and ballast but not in 
models. 

The total sum of the dimensions of the Thistle is 142\ft., the 
Volunteer 140ft. and the America 132ft. In a 20-mile race to wind- 
ward and return the Thistle should allow the Volunteer 3 seconds 
and the America 34% minutes. If the America was sloop rigged 
and ballasted equal to the Volunteer, she would undoubtedly 
prove to he the best model either on or off the wind. O. F. B. 

BROOKLYN, Oct. 19. 

[We cannot agree with our correspondent in his views as to 
measurement; the first result of such a rule as he proposes would 
be to cut off practically all the overhang of both Volunteer and 
Thistle, at once destroying all their beauty without improving 
them in any way. Until it is proved that an overhang at either 
end is a detriment no rule should be passed which would prohibit 
it. The direct tendency of such a rule, too, as long as most races 
are sailed in light weather, would be to encourage the old skim- 
ming dish, certainly a most undesirable type of boat. On the 
measurement given for Volunteer, 140ft., it would be possible to 
design an old sloop, say 100ft. over all, 95ft. waterline, 10ft. hold 
and 30ft. beam. Of course in any moderate weather no honest 
yacht would have any chance against the sail spread this craft 
would carry, her depth of keel being left unrestricted by the pro- 
posed measurement, depth of hold. It is impossible to frame any 
rule with a reasonable certainty that in a few years it will not be 
out of date and working te the detriment of Jens. Looking 
back ten, fifteen, twenty years, the faults of the various rules 
then in vogue are plainly seen, and who can say that another 
dozen years may not witness such advances in yachting as 
will make the st of the present rules obstructive and : 
While it now seems probable that a length and sail area 
rule in some form will be the rule of the future, it is 
stilla guestion which one, and as to the present rule of the New 
York Y.C. there can be no doubt as to its faults and disadvantages. 
The extent to which oversparring is encouraged is becoming more 
and more evident each season, and the rule itself will have to be 
modified sooner or later. To lay down a fixed and permanent rule, 
however good it may seem now, which shall govern all coming 
Cup races, is such an absurd and impossible undertaking that 
there is little Jikelihood of it receiving any serious consideration 
from the conmittee on the revision of the deed of gift. The 
action of every rule depends more or less on circumstances and 
conditions which are constantly changing, and which cannot be 
relied on from one year to the next. Improvements in construction, 
greater perfection of model, new ideas as to sparring, increased 
excellence in sailmaking, the many advances and discoveries in 
naval architecture and engineering all lead to constant changes 
in yachting; and any attempt to limit this advance by fixed rules 
can only result in robbing the international campetition for the 
Cup of the value that has accrued to it of late years. There are 
some points which can_be settled permanently now, before any 
further races are sailed, but the question of rules and measure- 
ment is one that must grow and expand with the development 
of yachting. ] 


THE INVENTION OF THE CENTERBOARD. 


rPHE English papers are still discussing the centerboard, and 
there seems little Goubt that some centerboard yachts will be 
built abroad this winter. Whether the board will be tried on a large 
scale is doubtful, considering that the Y. R. A. will not admit 
such a yacht to its races, but the report is current that Mr. Geo. 
Clark will build a large centerboard yacht, probably of Volun- 
teer’s size, from a design by Mr. Wm. Fife, Jr., and that should 
Mr. Sweet's challenge tail, Mr. Clark will challenge with the new 
boat. All things considered it does not seem likely that such a 
boat will be built in the face of the Y. R. A., nor is it at all prob- 
able that the rule prohibiting centerboards Will be altered at 
resent. Should such a yacht be built, then in Scotland or Eng- 
and she would be barred from all regular events, while there is 
little likelihood that she would be able to get any private matches 
with the keel boats. It is probable that the centerboard, thus far 
contined to small catboats (Unas) and cruising and fishing craft, 
will be tried more thoroughly than ever before, perhaps in connec- 
tion with a heavy keel and depth, and such trials may be attended 
with some valuable results. Should they come into competition 
with the smailer keel cutters the results cannot fail to be interest- 
ing, but there is little likelihood that the keel will ever be super- 
seded by the board in British waters, or that the board will ever 
be used other than as an auxiliary, a makeshift for shoal water. 
Just now a strong movement in favor of the centerbonrd is evi- 
dent — British yachtsmen, and if it leads to a recognition of 
centerboard craft as legitimate yachts, and their admission on 
fair terms to the races, it will for British yachting. 
Should it lead to the adoption of the aenterboard, instead of a 
further improvement of the keel fleet, it will work harm rather 
than good in the future. 

Concerning the propriety of the claim of the British origin of 
the invention, the following extract is conclusive. There isa link 
still missing, the early development of the board in America, 
which some of our readers may be able to supply. Mr. H. A. 
Schank, a grandson of Captain, afterward Admiral John Schank, 
writes as follows to the Field: 

“From the manner in which Volunteer thrashed Thistle, there 
can belittle question that centerboard yachts are the fastest, most 
weatherly and handiest vessels in existence; then why do we not 
build a centerboard and fight the Americans with their own 
weapons? (which to my mind is the only way of bringing the 
America Cup back to this country). There would probably be an 
outcry if we adopt and make use of the invention; but by saying 
let us fight them with their own weapons, I do not admit that the 
centerboard is American, although, as you remark, they have had 
an almost exclusive monopoly of this contrivance for more than 
half a century and have become to regard it as of purely Ameri- 
can origin; so with ap»logies for any plagiarism, it may be of in- 
terest to many of your readers to know that it wasin America 
during the fatal contest between the mother countries and her 
colonies that Admiral John Schank, in a conversation on the art 
of shipbuilding with His Grace the Duke of Northumberland (then 
Earl Percy), who was on service there with his regiment, that the 
idea of sliding keels first suggested itself to the former. His Grave 
observing that ‘if cutters were built much flatter, so as to go on 
the surface and not draw much water they would sail faster and 
might still be enabled to carry as much sail and keep up to the 
wind by having their keels descend toa greater depth; and that 
the fiat side of the keel when presented to the water would even 
make them able to spread more canvas and hold better wind than 
on a construction whereby they present only the circular surface 
of the body to the water.’ 



























































































at Plymouth. Mr. James Templer, of Stover, Devon, who had 


the coast of 


therefore, 


ture. With the wonderful qualities of the Volunteer before us, I 


to see them ere long among our yachting navy.” 





and will take an active part in the Lake Association races. A new 
steel cutter from designs by G. L. Watson is to be added to the 
fleet, also one by Burgess on lines similar to the Pappoose, and the 


which we take the following f.om the Hamilton Spectator: ‘The 
design and plans of the cutter to be built for Collector Kilvert and 
several friends have arrived. They are beautifully finished and 
complete in all details. The cutter will have a waterline of 32ft. 
with 10ft. beam, and the lines give an idea of a boat of great 
stability, comfort and speed. The lower sail area will be 1,100 
sq.ft. It will also be provided with a commodious cabin. The 
gentlemen who propose to build the yacht are very well pleased 
with the plans. C. P. Kunhardt, of New York, deserves great 
credit for his work.” 


AN EXPLOSION ON A STEAM LAUNCH.—On Oct. 28 the 
small steam launch May lay at the foot of 116th street, East River, 
the owner Carl Schmidtke being busy getting up steam for a 
trial trip, though hull and boiler were both old. John and 
Patrick Cunningham, were in the stern of the boat. When the 
boat was nearly ready to start the boiler exploded with great voi- 
lence, throwing the men into the water. Schmidtke was not 
seriously injured, but both the others were instantly killed, the 
bodies being Jalmost cut to pieces by fragments of the boiler, the 
force of - explosion being principally backward. The boat at 
once sank. 


NEW STEAM YACHTS.—Mr. N. L. Munro has sold tie Now 
Then and it is reported that he has ordered from the Herreshoff 
Co. a seagoing steam yachtof 135ft. over all to be built of mahog- 
any on the firm’s double skin system. The yacht will be designed 
for great speed. Mr. Munro will also have a smaller boat from 
the same yard. Mr. John L. Frisbie, of Boston, has lately de- 
signed a steam yacht 100ft. long for Mr. Secomb, of New York. 
She will be built of wood, by Story, of Essex, Mass., at an East 
Boston yard. 


THISTLE AND GALATEA.—Nothing has been heard of Galatea 
since she was reported a few days out from New York, but on Oct. 
18 Thistle was spoken — schooner Martha A. Bradley, lately 
arrived at Gloucester. The two were then in lat. 42deg. 44min., 
and long. 57deg. 46min. A dory from the schooner boarded the 
yacht and received a supply of water. All were well on board and 
a good passage thus far was reported. On Oct. 19 the schooner 
encountered a heavy southerly gale. 


ATALANTA.—Mr. Jay Gould’s steam yacht sailed from South 
Brooklyn on Oct. 25, her ostensible destination being Gibraltar, 
with a stopat Fayal forcoal. She will wait at some Mediterranean 

rt for her owner, who proposes to cross by steamer, leaving New 

ork about Dec. 1. The Atalanta is in charge of young Captain 
Shackford, while her regular commander will cross with Mr. 


ANOTHER CUTTER FOR AMERICA.—Daisie, one of the Clyde 
8-tonners, will be brought out next year by Mr. William Clark. 
She is a Watson boat 2sft. l.w.1. by 4ft. Sin. beam, and has been 
quite successfulin Scotland. 


NAPHTHA LAUNCH RACING.—A second race between the 
naphtha launches of the Electra and Corsair took place on Oct. 25, 
from Tebo’s pier around Buoy 18, Corsair winning by 30sec. 


CARRIE E. PHILLIPS.—This name has been chosen for the 
new Burgess fisherman, in honor of the wife of the principal 
owner. The boat will be 'aunched this week. 


PAPPOOSE.—It is reported that Pappoose has been sold to a 
New York yachtsman, and that Mr. Adams will build another 
yacht from Mr. Burgess's designs. 





The city contains a goodly number of enthusiastic sports- 
men, and already they have made the best record by far of 
any season for many years. Prominent in this line are A. P. 
Barrows, J. G. Belrose, Henry R. Conger, W. L. Stone, J. 
Van Sicklin, W. F. Hendee, and Frank Dunbar. Wildfowl 
along the lake shore have been and are extraordinarily plenty, 
and sportsmen are having immense luck. As an example, 
Messrs. Stone, Conger and Dunbar brought in from ‘“‘the 
Sandbar blind,” north of the city, as a result of only a few 
hours shooting last week, five geese and fifteen black ducks 
and mallards; and Messrs. Belrose, Barrows and Van Sicklin, 
five geese and two ducks. The geese averaged nearly eleven 
pounds each, and were splendid specimens. The ducks also 
made a fine showing. Since then large bags of this variety 
of game have been brought in every day, and the sport is at 
its height. The marshes and bogs all along the lake are full 
of birds that stop over for a day or two on their way south. 
Over sixty plump geese and five hundred ducks have been 
brought into the city by local sportsmen thus far this fall 
and the season has hardly begun. The lake has unlimited 
attractions for fall shooting, and is beginning to be appreci- 
ated by sportsmen from a distance.— Burlington (Vt.) Cor- 
respondence Argus and Patriot. 





given much of his attention to the improvement of naval archi- 
tecture, was desirous of seeing the operations and effect of the 
keels in working the ship. He went on board and sailed in her to 
Devon, and on landing wrote that he was more than 
ever convinced of the great utility of sliding keels. During the 
voyage the Trial ran into shallow water, and the keels rose and 
fell without the aid of the winch and without damage. It would, 
be a very great advantage to yachts to be able to get 
into shallow or bar harbors, or to be able to run over rocks, 
shoals, etc., without coming to grief. Sir Samuel Bentham seems 
at one time to have been impressed with the advantages of sliding 
keels, and adopted them in the sloops Arrow and Dart, also the 
Netley, schooner: but they were afterward taken out on account 
of the wells leaking; however, this slight difficulty might easily be 
overcome nowadays with all our modern skill in naval architec- 


cannot see how we can go wrong in building centerboards, so hope 


HAMILTON NOTES.—Yachting promises to look up next year 
! about Hamilton, Ont. The yacht club has given new signs of life 


plans of a third cutter have already been received, concerning 
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X., New York.—Madge won 6 races out of 7 sailed in America, 
a S. W., Larchwood, Ia.—Write to Dr.Van Hummell, Caldwell, 

an. 

é. W., Concord, N. H.—The gun you name is a good one for the 
price. 

F. L.—We have learned of no accidents in connection with the 
use of the gun. 

A. N. O., Newburyport, Macs.—We have no record of the dog, 
write to his former owner. 

F, V. W., Dardanelle, Ark.—“Training vs. Breaking” is the 
book you want, for sale at this office, price $1. 

C., Linden, Mass.—Turk is by imported Rajah and out of im- 
ported Brenda. Countess is by Turk and out of Jule (Pierce's 
Grip—Baby). 

F. £. T.—For lice on dogs use Persian insect powder, or a decoc- 
tion of quassia wood. See tullinstructionus in FOREST AND STREAM, 
Jan. 27, 1887, page 11. 

C. P. O., New York.—There are few such boats about New York. 
A small cruiser would cost $400 to build and there are few second- 
hand ones to be had. 

K., Eau Claire, Wis.— Marco (A.K.R. 2477) is by Mainspring (Mike 
—Romp) and out of Chic (Croxteeh—Vinnie). Vinnie was by 
Dilley’s Ranger and out of Corcoran’s Bess (Taylor’s Shot—Bev- 
in’s Nell). 

W. E. B., Bristol, R.I.—So much depends upon the rearing of 
dogs, especially of the larger breeds, that it is impossible to give 
the average weight or height that puppies should attain at any 
given year. 

B., Earlville, N. Y.—It is impossible to give an intelligent criti- 
cism of a dog from a photograph. Distemper is contagious, use 
Glover’s distemper cure. Would not advise you to dock your 
dog’s tail. 

J.P. C., Leonia.—A, B, C and D are shooting clay-pigeons, the 
money is divided in two parts, first and second. A, Band C each 
break 21 out of 25. D breaks 19. Who is entitled to second money? 
Ans. If class-shooting, D. 

W.S., Fruit Vale.—Hunting rail with a setter or pointer is very 
apt to seriously injure the dog for hunting other game, as it un- 
steadies him, and he is liable to acquire the habit of rooting up 
his birds instead of pointing them. 

Dew. P., Salem.—Could a man train a bird dog so that it would 
be good for anything after studying a book on the subject? Ans, 
Yes, if there is any material in the dog to work on. Thousands of 
dogs have been trained by Hammond’s book, “Training vs. Break- 
ing,” and thousands more will be. We publish it and the price is 
a dollar. 

W.G. V., New York.—We do not know of any fishing places 
within two or three miles of the City Hall except from the 
wharves and piers, where boys and some men take a few fish. 
Occasionally a fair sized bass or other good fish is taken off the 
Battery. For better fishing go to Staten Island or to Coney Island 
Creek or down to Jamaica Bay. 

L. D. C., New Orleans.—Lloyd’s Register would be of little use 
to you, the price is lis. per year, about $10in this country. The 
term “three beams” signifies only that the length is three times 
the beam, and refers simply to proportion and not to absolute size, 
The “Cruise of the Coot” ran through 30 numbers and the “Cruise 
of the Pilgrim” through some ot the same numbers and also 
through six numbers in 1887. These issues can be had at 10 cents 
each except a few which will cost 25 cents. 


alew Publications. 


A CANADIAN BOOK ON SPORT. 


CHASSE ET PECHE AU CANADA. Par J. M. Le Moine. Quebec: 
N.S. Hardy, 1887. Paper, 302 pages. Illustrated. 


Mr. Le Moine is an industrious and painstaking writer, who 
delights to delve in grounds overlooked by others, and to bring 
forth rich treasures of historical and legendary lore. His con- 
tributions to the history of Canada have _— him a permanent 
place in the literature of the Dominion. Strange as it may appear, 
our author has had an opportunity to gratify this penchant for 
labor in fields neglected by other literary workers, even in the 
pe ration of a work on so common a subject as “Hunting and 

‘ishing.” If we are not mistaken, ‘Chasse et Peche” is the first 
book on this topic that has come from the French press of Can- 
ada. Considering the wealth of that country in game and fish, 
the great number of ardent sportsmen and the size of the F'rench- 
speaking population, it is remarkable that when Mr. i.e Moine 
came to prepare a comprehensive sportsman’s manual in French 
for Canadians he should have found the field unoccupied. This, 
too, might be reckoned by any author a bit of good fortune, for in 
these days it is difficult to find a pathway of literary endeavor 
which has not already been trodden. 

“Chasse et Peche” is designed to be for Canadain scope and 
mode of treatment what Mr. Hallock’s “Gazetteer” is for North 
America at large. The first part (dedicated, by the way, to Mr. J. 
U. Gregory, of Quebec) relates to the hunting of large and small 
game, treating of the natural history of each species, the methods 
pursued in its capture, equipments of the chase, dogs, expedients, 
etc.,and the resorts where game is found. These chapters are 
plentifully besprinkled with incident, anecdote and bits of curious 
information, and the reader is constantly made mindful in a 
pleasant way of the author’s antiquarian tastes. Here, for in- 
stance, is the account of the great_ game preserve of Gouverneur 
Montmagny in 1646, which our readers will remeniber as described 
by Mr. Le Moine in the columns of this journal some months ago. 

The second division of the work treats of fish and fishing, and is 
supplemented by aseries of chapters reviewing the literature of 
Canadian sport, being a valuable resumé of the works of English, 
Canadian and American authors, among them being R. B. Koose- 
velt, Chas. Lanman, Chas. Hallock, A. M. Mayer, H. P. Wells and 
Geo. M. Fairchild, Jr., whose portrait we recognize as the caribou 
hunter on page 84, For his labors in their field as contained in 
this volume, the hunters and anglers of Canada are under obliga- 
tion to Mr. Le Moine, and we hope that ‘Chasse et Peche” may be 
rewarded with the recognition it deserves. It is a pity that the 
publisher did not see fit to put the book into the board covers it 
was worthy of. 











BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A MANUAL OF NORTH AMERICAN Birps. By Robert Ridgway. 
—., illustrated by 464 outline drawings of the generic char- 
acters. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. Royal octavo, cloth, 
gilt. Price $7.50. Deferring for the present our review of this 
work, we quote from the prospectus: “fhe object of this work is 
to furnish a convenient manual of North American Ornithology, 
reduced to the smallest compass by the omission of everythin 
that is not absolutely necessary for determining the character 0: 
any given specimen, and including, besides the correct. nomen- 
clature of each species, a statement of its natural habitat, and 
other concomitant data. The anaiytical keys are unlike any pre- 
viously used for any ornithological work in America, and area 
model of simplicity, conciseness and utility. They answerexactly 
the purpose for which they are intended, all the essential charac- 
ters being given, while their strictly dichotomous and antithetical 
arrangement is so entirely free from the confusion of headings 
and various a of the older synoptical tables, that the 
merest tyro is able to at once understand and use them with abso- 
lute certainty of satisfactory results. Not only are the essential 
characters of every species and subspecies given, but the various 
plumages of each, depending on sex, age and season, are carefully 
distinguished. The nest and eggs are concisely described, the 
measurements of the latter aes the average dimensions 0 
a number of specimens selected for the en. and from which 
all abnormalities have been excluded. easurements of the birds 
themselves are, whenever desirable for greater exactness of com- 
parison with allied forms, e, whenever practical, from large 
series, in which case not only the extremes but also the averages 
are given. The geographical limits of the work also conform to 
those adopted by the American Ornithologists’ Union; but it has 
been deemed advisable, for tne special benefit of observers or in- 
vestigators along our southern border, to include in the synopses 
all Mexican Cuban and Bahaman species of each North American 
genus, and also, in the keys to the genera, additional Mexican 
genera. Special exception to geographical limitation has been 
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ase of the petrels and albatrosses, pelagic birds 

made ip tntous wanderings render it possible for almost any 

whose to occur in our waters as an accidental visitor.” 

svgasses AND FORAGE PLANTS: a Practical Treatise. By Chas. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cloth, 3983 pp. Price $2. 


lint. 
eae GAMES FOR THE WISE AND OTHERWISE. By H. E. H. 
The 0. M. Hubbard Co., Rochester, N. Y. Boards, % pp. Price 
50 cents. 
a ABOUT; or, Sailing the Boat. One of the Boat Builder 
series. BY Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cloth, 333 pp. 
price $1.5. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIVISION OF FORESTRY FOR 1886. B. 
E Fernow, Chief of Division. Washington: Department of Agri- 
culture, 1887. 


Henry WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW; His Life, his Works and 
his Friendships. By George Lowell Austin. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. Cloth, 419 pp. Price $2. 


gecoND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FOREST COMMISSION OF THE 
grate OF NEW YORK FoR 186. Prepared by the Secretary. 
Transmitted to the Legislature April 13, 1887. 


A List OF THE MAMMALS OF MANITOBA. By Ernest E. Thomp- 
son, formerly of Carberry, and a corresponding member of the 
gociety. ‘Transactions of the Manitoba Scientific and Historical 
Society, No. 28. This is a new edition, reset and prinied in better 
style than the first edition. Manitoba Historical Society. Frice 
5 cents. 

FoRESTRY DIVISION BULLETIN No. 1. Report on the Relation 
of Railroads to Forest Supplies and Forestry. Together with ap- 

ndices on the structure of some timber ties, their behavior, and 
the cause of their decay in the wood-bed; on wood preservation; 
on metal ties, and on the use of spark arresters. Compiled by the 
Chief of the Forestry Division. Washington: Department of 
Agriculture, 1887. 





It was reported that a son of Baring, the English banker, 
was lost in the West while on a hunting expedition. A dis- 
patch from Lethbridge, Northwest Territory, says the young 
man has returned there. He was snowbound ten days.— 
Ottawa (Canada) Free Press. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


MAN AND OTHER ANIMALS. 


Perhaps it may be interesting to your readers to hear how 
Mr. Ira Waterman got the best of the proverbially sagacious 
and crafty crows. I will try to tell the story as he told it to 
me. Although he is chiefly interested in raising big corn 
and rare kinds of grain, yet he enjoys a tilt with the wood- 
chucks and crows; and has a happy way of —— off his 
poonee with the gun. After looking over his fine farm one 

; day and listening to views — the comparative merits of 
' Russian and Japanese oats, I ventured to inquire if he was 
ever troubled by crows pulling his corn. ‘No, sir.’’ he re- 
plied, ‘‘the crows don’t trouble as much as they did. The 
crow families about here have dwindled a good deal since 
last year. George and I got a snap on them last spring that 
discouraged them some, and they havn’t visited us much 
since.’’ ‘‘You poisoned them I presume,’’ said I, remem- 
bering my own experience and recalling the painful fact 
that the crows had not been much discouraged on account of 
my own efforts with a gun. ‘Yes, sir, I poisoned them with 
lead, cold lead. I'll tell you how it was. We had been 
troubled for several on by crows and they had got pretty 
— about here. ell, last spring we had a dead calf and 
ept him until he got just right, then we took him out in 
the gully there back of the barn and left him on the snow 
about six rods in front of that bank you see there. The snow 
had drifted over and made a steep bank about 10ft. high. 
We commenced well back toward the barn and dug under- 
neath the snow till we got to the bank, then we niade a room 
several feet long and — enough so we could stand up and 
move about comfortably. We had two port holes arranged 
so that we could see the carcass and know what was going 
on. If you had stood three rods from that bank you couldn’t 
hear what was going on inside. We could talk as much as we 
leased and the crows could not hear it. George had a double 
rrel gun and I asingle one, and when the crows got to 
coming we went down and entered our fort. We could see 
dozens of them, cawing and strutting about; we could not 
see our calf; nothing but crows as thick as they could stand. 
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I told George to take the right hand side and I would the left. 
I counted one, two, three, and we fired. You never saw such 
a fluttering and jumping; crows everywhere. Some flew and 
dropped more than halfa mile away. We got sixteen at that 
one blast. Two or three times after that we got fifteen ata 
lick in the same way. I killed ten at one shot with my single 
barrel, and once we knocked over fifteen at once and one hawk. 
My son stuffed him, I wish you could see him; he is a bi 
one.” How many did you kill in all, asked. “One iundre 
and ten in sixteen days. Can any of your breechloaders 
beat that ?”’ I admitted that I was generally satisfied if I 
got one down at a time, and that I frequently failed to do 
even that. But didn’t they get shy at last, I inquired. ‘No, 
sir, a crow isn’t afraid unless he can see something, and don’t 
you see there wasn’t anything to be seen, so they kept coming 
till the snow melted and then our jig was up.’’—W. in Lake 
Grove (N. Y.) News. 

Canvasback duck shooting will begin on the Havre de 
Grace flats in Chesapeake Bay on Nov. |. The migration of 
wildfowl trom the north during the past few days of cooler 
weather has been unusually large. On Monday an almost 
unbroken flight of coots passed down the Jersey coast. Old 
gunners watched them flying by all day. Already the flats 
at Havre de Grace are covered with fowl, mostly canvas- 
backs and redheads. It is greatly to be deplored that means 
cannot be taken to stop illegal shooting of the night gun- 
ners, who, with their big punt guns, drive the fowl away.— 
Lancaster (Pa.) Examiner, Oct. 19. 

Several of the largest landowners in West Prussia have 
formed a society to promote the breeding of wild turkeys, 
which are not only very good game, but they are also excel- 
lent at table. There was a flock of wild turkeys, which was 
estimated at 2,000, in Richmond Park up to the reign of 
George II., and the Duke of Cumberland bred them in Wind- 
sor Great Park. There was also a flock at Holkham early in 
the present century, and it was there«‘iscovered that a brown 
Norfolk turkey may be made to resemble the wild bird by 
fattening it with walnuts soaked in water some days before 
killing.—London Trutn: 





‘HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC VETERINARY SPECIFIOS 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
_ Dogs, Hogs, Poultry. 
500 PAGE BOOK on Treat- 

ment of Animals and 
Chart Sent Free. 


ES— Congestions,_ Inflammation, 
; = pinal Meningitis, Milk Fever. 
.B.—Strains, Lameness Fagemation. 
. C.—Distemper, D scharges. 
. D.—Bots or Grubs, Wgrms. 
E. E.—Coughs, Heaves, ypamonia. 
F. F.—Colic or Gripes, Bellyache. 
a. a— liscarriage, Hemorrhages. 
. H.—Urinary and Kidney Diseases. 
I. I, —Eruptive Diseases ange. 
J. K.—Diseases of Digestion. 

1 with Specifics, Manual, 
Sta fete Hazel Oil and Medicator, $7.00 
Price, Single Bottle (over 50 doses), ° 66 

Sold by Druggists; or 
Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 


Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y- 


HILL ON THE DOG. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THEIR 


MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES. 
Price $2.00. 


For sale by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 





Among the Many Novelties 


Dead Finish, Waterproof, Braided Silk Fly Lines, 


FOR SALMON, TROUT AND BLACK BASS. 


These lines have given perfect satisfaction and stood the most severe tests, 


on the surface. 


They do not crack, chip or become 


sticky and stiff, but remain soft and pliable. These lines are waterproofed through and through, not merely 
They will not become tender in use or by age. 


Also a new style LANDING NET, made of waterproof braided linen line, which prevents the hooks from catching in the meshes, 
The prices of these nets are only a little in advance of the old style made from twisted thread. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


Manufacturers of every description of 


Fin EE FISHING TACE LE, 


18 Vesey Street (Fourth door from the Astor House), New York. 





A NEW REPEATING 


12-GAUGE, Ga 
6-SHOT. 


A gun with 30- 
in. Rolled Steel 


Barrel. 


Plain Pistol Grip Stock, only $25.00, 
ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW ONE. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 







SHOTGUN. 
The Best Made. 


Safe, 
Quick, 
Well-Made, 
CHEAP. 


SEND FOR 


Descriptive Circular, 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 


Stores: 


312 Broadway. New York, and 418 Market &t.. San Francisca. 








SEE OUR NEW SHADES OF ENGLISH CORDUROY. 


AND CLOTHING FOR 


UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


=hocting and Fishing Suits 
CIVIL ENGINEERS, RANCHMEN, LUMBERMEN, MINERS, ETC. 


Write for our new combined Catalogue with samples of Imported 
+= Corduroys, Moleskin, Mackintosh, Canvas and Flannels.-==* 
Address IFIP. Se MIC., Valparaiso, Indiana. 
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SPECIFIC FLORIDA 


THE GREAT REMEDY FOR | Sporting Goods in general for use in Florida, 


| , P A ; 

| | any house in the United States, combining as 

Sprung Knees, |do the best adapted articles of all the differe, 

| | manufacturers. Sportsmen getting their su, 
Co ckled Ankles plies from us are sure of getting just what is re 
L AMENESS quired and at lowest prices. 

ae ROCKWELL & KINNE, 

= W f AK R \ (KS Wholesale and Retail 


| 
Before Using. 6 After Using. Guns, Fishing Tackle, Ete 


5 Will not Bitetor or intasfere with the 
orse’s work. < 
I By Testimonials mailed free on application. 38 West Bay St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
“ The Specific, ie sold Lin quars bots s brice $2. 
ew York: John Carle ns, ater street. 
Hartford, Conn: A. Marwick, Jr, & Co., 316 Asyium st. J. NWN. OO 0G e. 
an Francisco .: Wakelee & Co. 276 & 278 Division Street, 
| Chicago, Ill.: J. H. Fenton, 211 and 213 Wabash avenue. 
e S Chicago, Ill.: Morrison, Plummer & Co., 52 Lake street. | DerRorr, MICH. 
s | ce I n a Oo rn e r Oo an e eS a n Boston, Mass.: Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., 36 Hanover street. | 
8 | Savannah, Ga.: Solomons & Co., Market Square. | 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Johnston, Holloway & Co. 
| Piebaree, ie Joes = 5 bed re em. | 
| Newark, N. J.: P. Hayden, 50 Mechanic stroet. 
By ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. | And the trade generally. 
‘on Bult cA RHA Monit mere 
- , | 22 & 24 Cass Street, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 
In response to the many requests from those who read the chapters of ‘“‘Uncle Lisha’s Shop’ and Windsor, Ontario. — 
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in the FOREST AND STREAM, they have been collected into book form, and are now ready. | — —— 
| ' rt S ; [ i emails a ei aoe Dacha ~ 
| Geese, Swan, Brant, Coot, Snipe an over De 
CONTENTS: B | coys. For sale at factory, or by Hartley & Gre 


ham, N.Y.; E. K. Tryon, Jr. & Co., Phila.; Weste 

















I. The School Meeting in District 13. XII. In the Shop Again. Yr r 7 - xc} Arms & C’t’g. Co., Chicago; E.C, Meacham Arn 
If. Uncle Lisha’s Spring Gun. XIII. The Fox Hunt. . A BEAUTIFUL —— eo LIKENESS | Co., St. Louis, and all gun dealers in this countr 
lil. In Uncle Lisha’s Shop. XIV. ngage eee. ee : 
IV. Concerning Owls. XV. The Hard Experience of Mr. Abijah ® 
V. Uncle Lisha’s Courting. Jarvis. Scotch Cutter Thistle 
VI. How Zene Burnham Come It on His XVI. The Coon Hunt. | ) 
VIE je rer = _ eT Camp. LITHOGRAPHED IN COLORS FROM A 
rag. ainy Day in the Shop. XVIII. Indians in Canoes. > 3 THE CELE 7 rE | = vur 
VIIl. The ‘Lturkey Shoot at Hamner’s. XIX. The Boy Out West. PAINTING BY THE CELEBRATED MARINE In Photo-Gra e. 
IX. Sam Lovel’s Thanksgiving. XX. Breaking Up. ARTIST BARLOW MOORE. A beautiful album 11x14 with 25 plates. Prepa 
X. Little Sis. ; XXI. The Departure. by express, Price Sr AYNES, Fargo, Dakota 
Xi. Sam Lovel’s Bee-Hunting. XXIL. The Wild Bees’ Swarm. Catalogue of Yellowstone Park and Norther 


They make a hands - printed volume of 187 pages, boundin cloth. Sent, postpaid, on | Thistle is represented in broadside view, heel- | Pacific views free. 
andsomely printed volum 7 _— ing over to a full press of sail in the Royal Har- 


receipt of price, $1.00, wich regatta. Irex is also shown under the lee, = OLLER’S NOR- 
with Wendur and Genesta following. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 39 Park Row, NEw York. ~ B . . : ° P M btm 
Size 24x15, with 4-inch margin for framing. 








DAVIES & CO., London, England. Price $3.00 each. COD-LIVER Ol] 
| Forest and Stream Publishing Co. gamma 
NEW YORK CITY. General 


| Debility, 
mp, Scrofula, ; 
BROKAW M’F’G CO., Newburgh, N. Y. Smciniiinns 
_ - ee ae - or Consumption, 
is superior to any 1n de. 
licacy of taste and smell, 
medicinal virtues and purity. 
London, European and New 
York physicians pronounce it the 
purest and best, Sold by Druggists. 


\W.H.Schieffelin & C0.( 7s see coseza) NewYork 
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GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878 


Broaktist Cocos 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
\ and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids aa 
well as for persons in health. 


THE'RELIABLE 
| HUNTING SHIRT 
| OTHER. HE STYLES 









ASK RETAILERS FOR THEM. 


QUEEN &-C0.924 cuestsr PHILA, 
Cheapest Gun House in America. |/i' SRReiemeesene 
J. F. MARSTERS, 51,53 & 55 Court St., AQueENs|Vrouners «J 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
NEAR City HALL. BROOKLYN. OPEN EVENINGS. 


W. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass. 
U. M. C. Shells, 12-gauge, 65 cts.; 10-gauge. 75 cts. Black-Edge Wads, 11 to 20-gauge, per box, 


15 cts.; 9 or 10-gauge, 18 cts. Good Quality powder, 30 cts. per lb. Shot, $1.50 per bag of 25 lbs. Three- | 9 
Joint Cleaning Rods, 40 cts.; Cartridge Classers, 40 cts.; De-cappers and Loader combined, 5 cts.; | 
Re-cappers, 5 cts.; Ring Extractors, 5 cts.; Shot and Powder Measures combined, 10 cts.; Leading s 


Blocks, li cts. CANVAS Goops.—Canvas Cartridge Belts, 25 cts.; Cartridge Bags, 50 cts.; Game 
50 cts.; Victoria Gun Covers, 50 cts.; Long Covers. 50 cts.; Coats with nine pockets, $1.50; Pants, $i; 


Caps, 50 cts. New Single-Barrel Breechloading Shotguns, 12-bore, 30in. barrel, pistol grip, weight 
534 Ibs., $4.59. These guns are made from Government rifles and are of L quality. The old reli- FO i EST RU N FS bs Geo W Sears Nessmuki 
= single gun, — = Isold last ee _ jmported pool eee or , * . 4 . 
12-bore, twist barrels, side snap action, rebounding locks, solid plungers, patent fore end, pistol grip. . s . 

walnut stock, $13. Under Action Double Breechloading Guns, 10 or 12-bore, blue steel barrels, $8.50. Large octavo, 208 pages, printed on heavy paper, bound in cloth, gold lettering, with 
Top Snap Guns, $17.50 to $75. Also Colt Guns, Parker Guns, Repeating and other Rifles. a portrait of the author. Price, $1.50. 


Gun Repairing of Every Description done on the Premises. ae Se ST A Oe 
SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. Forest and Stream Publishing Co..40 Park Row, N. Y. 


J. F. MARSTERS, 5! to 55 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Lonpow: DAVIES & CO., 1 Finch Lane. 


The Schultze Gun Powder Company, Limited, 


82 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, BDNG., 


Have the pleasure to announce they have opened an agency for the sale of their well-known Smokeless Sporting Powder, the 


IMPROVED Schultze 
GRANULATED WATERPROOF Gunpowder, 


At VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, No. 8 Murray Street, New York, 


Where it may be obtained at WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. Price, $1.00 the canister, equal to 1 Ib. Curtis’s & Harvey No. 4 Black. Dealers’ discount on application. 


The Schultze Gunpowder has firmly established itself in England and on the European continent as excelling all rivals, giving GREATER PENETRATION, CLOSER PATTERN, LESS 
RECOIL, LESS SMOKE, LESS FOULING than any other powder. It has no prejudicial effect upon the barrel, and is practically unaffected by damp. Charge as compared with best black powder 
equal by measure or half by weight. 1t is loaded with the utmost ease exactly as black powder. It requires no ramming or pressure in loading. American cartridge manufacturers are now 
experimenting with a view to issue a primer of the same strength as the English primers to do away with any possible slow fire or the necessity for priming with a few grains of fine black powder. . ‘ 

As regards trap ots eee Schultze Gunpowder is the champion powder, having been used by the prize winners at all the principal meetings both in England and on the contineD 
during the last eight years. During the late international week at Hurlingham and the London Gun Clubs, June 13-18, 1887, the gentlemen who used Schultze secured prizes amounting to £3.20, 

















against £500 won by those using al] other explosives combined. Numerous experiments carried out oy the English Proof-House Guardians, and by the editor of the London Field and others have 
proved beyond question that Schultze Gunpowder, while being equal in propelling force to the best Engli ures, 
and is therefore as safe to use as black powder. 


sh black powders, gives less pressure on the barrel even when subjected to varying temperat 
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SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 


We will forward any of these Booka by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Registration 10 cents extra. 


Ot 
\dack Fishes, Fred Mather.... . ... 
ten Angler’s Book, Memorial Edition, 
Norris...-_ -: e 
American Salmon Fisherman........--..---- 
Angling, Blakely..... ..2+0-:esese+ cee eeeeees 
Angting Talks, Dawson......--..-----.6e+eee+ 
Art of Angling, Holberton............- . --- 
Black Bass Fishing, Henshall. 53 es 
Fish and Game Laws, State of New York... 
Fish Culture, Norris....... 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catching, Roose- 
velt and Green : 
Fishing With the Fly, Orvis-Cheney Collect- 
tion, new edition.... ..............+-.5.eeee 
Fly Fishing and Fly Making for Trout, Keene 
Fly Fishing in Maine Lakes..........-.....-- 
Fly Fishing, Blakeley. .... 
Fly Rods and Fly Tackle, Wells.... 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing... ...... 
Frank Forester’s Fishing With Hook and 
WA mdehc care dt ans Pale eccnke od vs evcietes see 
Fysshe and Fysshynge.... ... wesmavers (os teen 
Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium.. .. 
Moaern Practical Angler, a Guide to Fly 
Fishing. ... ..- pass Lageirions .Scawee sane sass 
Prime’s i Go a-Fishing... _. me 
Rod and Line in Colorado Waters........... 
MeCN NI 2 oo digg son ccc Se cmchscancnoas 
Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, 
=. by Roosevelt 
Trolling for Pike, Salmon and Trout........ 
The Game Fish of the Northern States and 
British Proviaces, by Roosevelt............ 
Trout Culture, Slac bes a ike 
BOATING AND YACHTING, 
Art of Eailmaking, SIRDSLUDIBEs «0 < 66 scse00s.00 
Boat Buildiag and Sailing, Neison........... 
Boat Sailing and Management, Prescott 
Boat Sailor’s Manual........ .......... 
Boating Trip on New England Rivers. 
Book of Knots, illustrated............ ; 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, Seneca. ..... < 
Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs, W. 
P. Stephens. 
Canoe Handling, C. B. Vaux................. 
Canoeing in Kanuckia, Norton & Halberton 
Canoe and Camera : 
Canoe, Voyage of the Paper, Bishop’s. ..... 
Canvas Canoes; How to Build Them, Parker 
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Our responsibility ceases afler goods are mailed. 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 
Adventures in the Wilderness, Murra 
Camps and Tramps in the Adirondacks, 

MME oo conc cies celia cigeerecuuacnees 
Three in 

Norwa 
Camps in the Rockies, Grohman............. 
Camping and Cruising in Florida, Henshall 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, by “Seneca’’..... 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson 
Hints on Camping ....... .........06 
How to Hunt and Trap, Batty ¥ 
Hunter and Trapper, Thrasher. 
The Shaybacks in Camp............. ita dec alr 
Trappers’ Guide, Newhouse, new edition... 
Woodcraft. **Nessmuk” ....... .. a 

GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS, 
Adirondack Guide, Wallace.................. 
Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard.............. 
Atlas of New Jersey Coast................... 
Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth 

Government Frevare..... ....- 22.5.0 .-ccccss 
Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake, paper... 
Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley 

ake DR eos icine ieexen ey oriscauae cuadien 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moesehead Lake... 
Farrar’s Pocket Mapof Rangeley Lake R’s’n 
Guide Book and Map of Dead River Region 
Guide to Adirondack Region, Stoddard .... 
Guide to Androscoggin Region..........._... 
Historical and Biographical Atlas of New 

Jersey Coast. ....... 2 : 
Map of St. Lawrence River....—... aaes 
Map of the Indian River, Florida, Le Baron, 

strong linen paper, $3; plain.. ............ 
Map of the Thousand Islands... 
Muskoka and Northern Lakes of Canada 
Old St. Augustine, illus...... . Be 
Our New Alaska, by Charles Hallock... 
Southern California, by T.S. Van Dyke. .. 
St. Lawrence River ae a a 8S. Survey... 

KSE. 

Roots and Saddles, Mrs. Custer........... - 
Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols........ ... ........ 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8vo 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor. 12mo..... .... 
Diseases of Horses, Dalziel, paper...... .... 
Herses, F2>mous American Race.... weet 
Horses, Famous American Trotting ........ 
Horses, Famous, of America..... 
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PS tone antowan ve rdeew ag 50 Horsemanship for Women, Mead, illus. by 
Corinthian Yachtsman, Biddle.... ...... .. - 150 PO. cn desansecnens a ee 1% 
Cruises in Small Yachts Speed.............. 250 How to Handle and Educate Vicious Horses, 
Cruise of the Littlo Nan. ...  ......060+-- 50 aval aiddenunener ete durxwascae 4am 50 
Doraldson’s Steam Machinery. .... ... 150 Jenning’s Horse Training........ prada cas 1S 
Engineers’ Log Bocks, 2 quire, 4 bound, $1.25; , Mayhew’s Horse Doctor, 400 illus............ 3 00 

3 quire, (2 bound, $2; 5 quire, 4% bound, ' Mayhew’s Horse Management .............. 3 00 

GREE eae aks neneerccecan anes 250 McClure’s Stable Guide..............cccccecee 1 00 
Fore and Aft Seamanship.............. seg 50 Practical Horse Keeper..............--..++++ 2 00 
Four Months in a Sneakbox, Bishop......... 150 Riding and Driving................... ...-... 20 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing....... ...... 100 Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville’s..... 3 00 
From the Forecastle io the Cabin, Samvels. 1 50 Stonehenge on the Llorse, English edit’n,8vo 3 50 
Hints on Boat Sailing and Racing... ... ... 100 Stonehenge on the Horse, Amer. ed., 12mo.. 2 00 
Tirete, Ties BUG BOCs. cs os sce ccececers. to ©6‘Phe Book of the Horie. ........_...... ..-6. 8 06 
Inland MRE oe cars ca lnes<in| sensrsimcicas tse 150 The Saddle Horse, Guide to Riding and 
Modei Yachts, Grosvenor.............-eeeee- 2 00 Training, illus.......... . eaeaed eee | 
Paddle and Portage..... ..... ..-----sseeeees 150 Veterinary Dictionary, NR os. ncccuenses 2 00 
Practical Boat Building, Neison............. 100 Wallace’s American Stud Book .... ....... 10 00 
Practical Boat Sailing, Davies.... .......... 200 Woodruff’s Trotting Horses of America.... 2 50 
Rigeers’ Guide and Seamens’ Assistant..... 150 Youatt and Spooner oa the Horse. illus..... 1 50 
Sails and Sailmaking, illus., Kipping, N. A. 1 25 NATURAL HISTORY. 
Sailor’s Handy Book, Lieut. Qualtrough.... 350 A Naturalist's Rambles About Home, Abbott 1 50 
Sailor’s Language, W. Clark Russell, illus. 1 25 . A. O. U. Check List of N. A. Birds... ....... 3 00 
Seven Pictures cf Crack Yachts............. 45° American Bird Fancier.......... eaeaaates 50 
Steam Yachts and Launches, Kunhardt.... 8 00 Antelope and Deer of America,Caton .. 250 
The Cance Aurora, Dr. C. A. Neidé........ . 100 Baird's Birds of North America: Land Birds 
Vacation Cruising, Rothrick........ 150 3 vols., $30; colored, $60; Water Birds, 3 
Yacht Architecture, Dixon Kemp.. Set - WO Se COUNMEO. csivicccenccstceseccn « 60 00 
Yacht and Boat Sailing, Kemp............... 0 00 ' Bird Notes............. 100. ccrocccveccerepes 5 
Yacht Designing, Biddle..................... 1 00 Birds and Wild Animels, Wilson............ 1% 
Yacht Sailor, Vanderbeck.........._..... _.... 300} Birds Nesting, Ingersoll..... pdeatawauasgas 125 
Yachts, Boats and Canoes, Stansfeld-Hicks 3 50 | Birds of Eastern Penusylvania.............. 4 00 
Yachts, Small, C. P. Kunhardt. ............. 7 @ | Birds and Their Haunts... ........2.0-0.00. 3 00 
Yachtsman’s Guide, Patterson............... 3 08 | Cage and Singing Birds, Adwms............. 50 
Yachtsman’s Handy Book, Rules of the Common Objects of the Seushore............ - 50 

Road, Signals, Seamanship, etc............ 1 50 | Coues’ Check List of North American Pirds 3 00 
Yachtsman’s Manual and Handy Book, by Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast, 

CRTRIORR vn sioc nccnccccons Sadan gases 3 50 MOMC ct cccied vesaearuskioncsudane nde 200 

HUNTING—SHOOTING. Guide to the Study of Insects, Packard..... 5 00 
Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds Half Hours with a Naturalist............... 150 

of the World, 22 illus,..............seseeeees 1 00 | Holden’s Book of Birds, pa..................- 25 
American Sportsman, The, Lewis........... 2 50 | Insect World, Figuier...................---+++ 1 £0 
Antelope and Deer of America, Caton...... 2 50 | Insects Injurious to Vegetation, Harris..... 4 00 
Bear Hunting. Bowman................-+.0- 1 00 | Intelligence of Animals, 54 illus., Menaut... 1 
Down the West Branch, by Capt. Farrar.... 1 25 | Life of John J. Audubon, with steel portrait 2 00 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting, Bogardus.. 200 | Mammals of New York, paper ; cloth... 500 
Fifty Years with Gun and Rod_............. 1 50 ' Manual of North American Birds, Ridgway 7 50 
Fish and Game Laws, State of New York... 50 ; Manual of Taxidermy, Maynard............. 1 25 
Frank Forester’s ne Scenes and Char- Manual of Vertebrates, Jordan.............. 2 50 

CLOTS 2 VOL, CHOU... coe ececccscecrecrccce 4 00 | Maynard’s Butterflies, colored plates........ 5 50 
F. Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen. 2 00 ' Minot’s Land and Game Birds.... .......... 3 00 
Gunsmiths’ Manual, illus., 376 pp.... ....... PT ie ee ee ere 100 
How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow........ 100 Naturalist’s Assistant, Kingsley..... ....... 1 50 
How I Became aSportsman Avon. ....... 240 Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard................. 2 00 
Hunter and Trapper, Thrasher.............. 7 Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration. 1 
ee ee eer re i oe occa e cae cst cdcgeccnccccasecexe 15 
Hunting in the Great West, G. O. Shields.. _ 75 , Taxidermy Without a Teacher. Manton..... 50 
panting “sie of a Ranchman, Roosevelt.. 350 Taxidermists’ Manual, illus., Brewn, ...... 100 
Hurlingham Gun Club Rules................. 25 Taxidermists’ Manual, illus., Brown, per 50 
Instructions in Rifle Firing, by Capt. Blunt. 2 00 , Wilson’s Noctes Ambrosianeg, by Prof. Wil- 
Nimrod in the North, Schwatka........ ..- 250] son, J. G. Lockhardt, James og and Dr. 
Poems of the Rod and Gun, McLellan - 200 Maginn. 6 vols., crown 8vo., cloth, $9.00; 

Rifle Practice, Wingate.........._...... . ££ ced. ute csan oes ea camduexucscaveded 18 00 
Rod and Gun in California, Van Dyke. - 150 SPORTS AND GAMES. 

Shooting, Blakey...... ... ‘ .  8&' American Boy’s Own Book SportsandGames 2 00 
Shooting on the Wing........ i 75 Athletic Sports for Boys, Stonehenge....... 10 
Sport with Gun and , clotl 10 00 ' Boy’s Book of Sports and Pastimes..... .... 2 
— with Gun and Rod, new, plain edition. 500 Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc. 2 00 

EG IRIE: 250s ccna csc censeeeneeae 15 00 Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes...... 3 00 

Sporting Adventures in the Far West....... S08 aes Wee..............-- Jace 8 napadswae 50 
Still-Hunter, Van Dyke. ... «esse 200 Encyclopedia of Rural Sports, Stonehenge. 4 50 
The Gun and Its Development, Greener..... Se. Be Oe HO ooo aiccccccccdaccs cadscdcesucs 50 
PIRI ao cones dasdescadannetontaanunseds 50 Skating Ric eaiee ~ -  “teaueeneas Pa) 
Three in Norway, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in | The Law of Field Sports... ....0...cccccoccces 100 
* IR loa crcspneuavacecestecsemadiagnsaas 1% | Whistfor Beginners gece eee 0 
TEI OE nosis caacea: cess sncanten ice - 80 MISCELLANEOUS, 

Wing and Glass Ball Shooting with a Rifle, Antelope and Deer of America, Caton.. .... 2 30 

RO MI i ceiccntecnvcneendcses wale 4 50 | Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds 
With Pack and Rifle in the So. West, Daunt 1 25 of the World, 22 illus... .... scone 

KENNEL. Aneroid Barometer: Construction and Use. 58 
American Kennel, Burges....... oannl lege ge 300 Atlas of New Jersey Coast..... Reanacawuandae 1580 
Breeders’ Kennel Record and Acc’t Book... 300 Black Hillsof Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth 
Dog, Diseases of, Dalziel. .........cccsccssccce 80 Government report. ... 2.00. .cccccccsccccccee 2 50 
Sg eee se A Seer 200 Complete Poultry Manual............. ...... 23 
Dog Breaking, Floyd Eecaase seer onengeuesdanes Be I I eiccac ceracadcuces asccencansce 12% 
Dog Breaking, po eee rr SO . Vive Actes TEs MUG... ...oicc cc ccccccccceccce 150 
Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson... 300 Forest and Stream Fables......... . ......-- 10 
Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond...... 100 Growth of the Steam Engine............. 20 
Dog Training, First Lessons and Points of | Hand Book on Field Botany, Manton....... 50 
MMMM Coc geo wecnvececcdesucedeckeedeccsae 25 | Hand Book of Tree see Egleston...... 5 
Dogs and Their Doings, Morris........ ..... 1% | Historical and Biographical Atlas of New 
Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, Ts 6c5< 15 pS EE Per 5 00 
Dogs, Points of Judging............ .-.--.... 25 | Reeping One Cow. ........00.00 0 cccccsovesce 10 
Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in Life and Writings of Frank Forester, 2 vols. 

Wineese. by ASHIMONE: :.....-.--.cccovesses OEE ide ahs cana ce ccccccénvsedsedescoesne 1 50 
Englishe Dogges Reprint of 1576............. 50 | Nessmuk’s-Poems.......... ..ccececceceecees 1 50 
English K. C. 8. Boo Se Basco ninckcacendesie 5 00 ; Old St. Augustine, Fla., illus. - 150 
English K. C, 8. Book, Vols. III. tolX.,each 4 50 ' Orange Culture 100 
English K.C.S. Book, Vols. XI. to XIII.,each 4 50 450 
Glover’s Album, Treatise on Canine Diseases 50 1 50 
Our Friend the Dog, Stables........ ........ 3 00 150 
Points of Judging and First Lessons........ 25 1 00 
Practical Kennel Guide, Stables; pa......... 75 | 2 00 
Principles of Dog Training, Ashmont....... 50, 18 
Stonehenge on the Dog.............2.+++ 3 00 | . 3 00 
The Dog, y CO _ 12 | . 80 
The Mastiff, the History of, M. B. Wynn 2 50 | The Forest Waters the Farm, pa. Wets.; cl. 75 
Training Trick Dogs, illus................. 25 | Wild Woods Life, Farrar...............-...-. 1% 

Vero Shaw’s Book on the Dog, cloth, $8. Wonders of the Yellowstone, Ri 150 
morocco.... 00 | Wi by Ni 10 
Youatt on the Dog 8 Woods aad Lakes 30 





A NOTABLE ART ENTERPRISE 





The Sportsman’s Reverie, 


A SERIES OF PICTURES FOR SPORTSMEN. 


ers of the Forest AND STREAM cannot fail tv r collect Mr. Thomas F. Watson’s 
poem entitled, ‘‘The Sportsman’s Reverie,” priuted in this journal about two years ago. 


Later on a few stanzas were edded to cover other scenes of typical American sport with the 


gun. 


ran sportsman as he sits in easy chair before the fire. 


Free Press said in an appreciativ-: rotice: 


The author cepicted vividly the vaii-d visions which come b fore the view of the vete- 


O* the author and bis poem the Detroit 


‘The auth r is evidently a man of the most 


acute sportsmanly enthusiasm, as well as of nice literary taste. H's poem 1s built upon a 


very simple plan. 


Before a cheerful fire—like Ike Marvel’s hero—sits a veteran of rod and 


gun; he grows half drowsy over pip: aud fire and the poet has caugkt—with a pice and 


sensitive appreciation—the remini ¢ nces of a hundred hunts which flit through bis brain. 


One experience after another is described with grsceful pen touche; the quail, the wood- 


cock, the snipe, the deer, fall before the crack of the gun; a long day’s sport—a zlorious 


day such as no man ever compassed Litween sun and sun—is described, even the trout 


from the clear rapid, paying tribute to the prowe-s of a dreamland sportsman, until at last, 


with the fall of the quiet night shadows, the sportsman draws his boat to the shore, bis 


tired retriever crouches at his feet, and, with his ducks, the final trophi s of his sport, at his 


side, he looks back over the darkening water; and then, once agin at bis firesi!e, the ond 


of the visien comes naturally aud gracefully.” 


And now these ‘‘word pictures” of the poet have been complemented with the actual 


canvas pictures of the painter. Artist-p» t and poct-artist have united to give us the poem 


in a magnificent setting. Mr, Robert Hopkin, the celebrated artist of Detroit, has painted 


a serics of twelve pictures, each t: lling in color what the poem tells in words. 


F:om these 


paintings have been made superb hcliotype engravings, each haviog beneath it the particu- 


lar verse of the poem illustrated. 


The series is remarkable for strict adherence to nature, 


fidelity in portraying action, and artistic merit. 


THE TWELVE PICTURES: 


No. 1 shows the hunter seated in an easy 
attitude in an arm chair, gazing reflectively 
into the tire On the hearth. Above the tire- 
place are the head and antlers of a deer. The 
spo'tsu-an’s 1ight arm is around the nec« of 
his dog, which is resting on his haunches be- 
side the chair. Ilis left |.and holds his pipe. 
The fi.elight flickers on the floor und around 
tne lezs of the chair. 


No. 2 represents dawn bresking over a 
small lake. Tve night shades are fleeing. A 
mist is rising from the eastern end ot the 
lake, of which trees fringe the edge. A plover 
is oe in-the aw, and in the foreground 1s 
a mallard lazily flying out over the glassy 
water. 


No. 3 represents snipe shooting. In the fore- 
ground is the sportsman, his bocy twisted 
around to the lett in the attitude of making u 
do'ble on snipe. Standing beside him is the 
setter, waiting for the word to retrieve. To 
his right is the border of a wood, the vranches 
bending to the strong wind. In the distance 
are the sails of craft on the lake. 


No. 4-—wvodcock shooting— shows an open- 
ing in the copse around whose border a brook 
is winding. In the foreground, standing 
deep in tue ferns and tank vegetation, is a 
setter on a point. Behind the dog is the 
sporteman in the attitude of shooting at a 
bird flying directly over him. 


No. 5 shows a quail hunter in the foreground, 
walking along 1ea«y for the shot, which will 
follow the rise of the birds, o1 which the dog 
is drawing toa point. A baze is over ali, and 
the sky 1s that of a day in Indian summer. 


No. 6 depicts grouse or partridge shooting 
in the beech woods. The hunter is walki g 
down a siope. The dog has come to a point 
ahead of him. The bird has flushed and the 
hunter is shown aiming. The pointer has 
stiffened into an attitude of strained atten- 


tion, as he watches the bird fly away. The 
u per part of the sportsman’s body is in the 
shadow, the lower part in the strong light of 
the sun rays. 


No. t shows an angler reeling ina trout. A 
brook is tumbling down through the woods 
and over the rocks into the prol. The sky 1s 


clovay and the sanlignt is struggling throug. 


No. 8—deer shovting—is a forest scene. in 
the foreground a cuck, just shot, is faling ou 
the edge of a lake. ieuring down the slope 
behind him are two hounds. To the left, be 
hind the roots of an upturned tree, are seen 
the head and shoulders of the hu:ter, whose 
rifle is still bearing on the deer. 


No. 9 repre-entz shoot'ng over decoys <A 
gale is blowing and the water of the channel 
outside is lashed into whitecaps. In the bay 
the decoys are tossing in the chopping waves. 
In the toreground is a point of rushes, in 
which the skiff of the bunter is partially con- 
ceaied. ‘he flock of ducks, which has just 
swung in out-ide the decoys, is brvken by the 
discharge of the ti:st barrel. (ne section is 
whee ing out over the river. The other has 
broken off tothe side and is wheeling out 
again t» meet the tirst section. Some scat- 
tereu birds are dashing above the head of the 
hunter, and he is twi-ted around in bis sk ff 
— at a bird flyitg above and behind 

im, 

No. 10 shows flight duck shooting. Thescene 
is a marsh, on whose bruken surface the sun 
is s tting behind the clouds. In the fore- 
ground, On a grassy point, are the hunter and 
his spaniel. ‘The nunter is :n a kneeling atii- 
tude and in the act of tiring his first barrel. 
The spaniel is plunging into the water to re- 
trieve the biro which Sas fallen to the first 
barrel. In the distunce are flying ducks. 

Nos. 11 and 12 represent the hunter retiring 
from the marsh and at home, and these two 
are among the strongest of the set. 


The pictures are printed on the best 150lb. plate paper; size of paper 24x 30in.; size of 


print 144X<17}in. 


The pictures have the tint and tint border, and the artist’s remarque and 


signature, and form artist's proofs, an édition de luxe. 


PRICE, $30 FOR THE SET; SINGLE PICIURES, $3. 


Address 


- 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 


39 Park Row, New York City. 
Agents, THE SPORTSMAN PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


[Ocr. 27, 1887, 








Yu the Stud. 


BLEMTON KENNELS, 


HEMPSTEAD, L. L. 









Wanted. 


L™ QUAIL OR PARTRIDGE BY THE 
! dozen. LEWIS A. BERGER, Langhorne, 
Pa. octl3,3t 





IRAMICHI SALMON AND TROUT ANG- 
4¥i ling Association.—A club is being organized 
to control certain valuable salmon and trout 











ls on the Miramichi River and tributaries. e 
ew Brunswick. An excellent chance for men F ox-Terriers at Stud 
of moderate means to enjoy fine fisuing at a min- 
| ee ot og Sppecemen Ss + ——- 
warded at once to Messrs. : - 
§ WORT, Fredericton, New Brunswick.  jyl4,tt Champ. LUCIFER 
(as in prwsenti)—Fee s3u0 
— From Oct. 1 to Dec. 31. 
=" s To a few approved bitches. 


Their Design avd Const: action, Ey- 
emplified by the Ruling Types 
of Modern Practice, 


By C. P. KUNHARDT. 


Cloth, 370 pages of type and 
illustrations, and 70 plates. Size 


ot page, 14}x12}. Price $7.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 


89 Park Row, New York. 
SAMPSON, LOW & CO., LONDON, ENG. 


“SHOOTING.” 


The only English journal devoted exclu- 
sively to sport with gun and rifle is Shooting, 
edited by Sir Ralph P. Gallwey, Bart., author 
of the Badminton Library, and G. T. Teasdale- 
Buckell, Esq., who exported all the Llewellin 
setters to America and won the National Brace 
Stake and the Field Trial Derby four times 
each. 

The most practical correspondence and the 
best selection of advertisements appear in 
Shooting weekly. 

Few Americans ever heard the names of 
our best English gunmakers. 

Price of Shooting, postpaid, $3.25 per annum. 
Send post office order to the Publisher, 182, 
Strand, London, England. 


THE AUDUBON BADGE 


Is a brooch pin in coin silver with the motto and 
monogram of the Society. 














Chaste in design and tasteful in execution, it 
presents an attractive appearance, and is pro- 
tected from tarnishing by a beautiful satin finish 
on its surface. 

We are now in a position to execute orders for 
these badges to any extent. Wherever they have 
been sent they have met general approval, and 
every member of the Audubon Society should 
wear one as a reminder of the pledge and an open 
declaration of principles. 

PRICE 50 CENTS, POSTAGE FREE. 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


40 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


The Forest Waters the Fara 


R, 
The Value of Woodlands as Reservoirs, 


BEING THE LES ETUDES DE MAITRE PIERRE 
suR L’ AGRICULTURE ET LES FORETS. 


PAR M. ANTONIN ROUSSET. 
Translated by 
REV. 8S. W. POWELL. 
The introduction reviews the extraordinary 
movement of torrent taming in France, in pre- 
aring puSlic sentiment for which the Studies of 
ae Peter played a eecper om A part. The 
book was written as a sort of science primer, 
setting forth the first principles of the relations 
existing between woodlands and culture. 
The principles and reasoning are not less appli- 
cable to the United States to-day than to France 


then. 
Price in cloth, 75 cta.: paper, 50 cts. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING Co. 
39 Park Row, New York. 
Lonpon: DAVIES & CO.,1 Finch Lane. 
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"Wow? YERGET ENS/Wira AuveNs Duck Cae 


Every Promineut Gun Dealer sells 


ALLEN’S METAL DUCK CALLER 


(NEW REED), 
The Only Caller that Perfectly Imitates the 
Wild Duck. Price $1.00. 


ALLENS BOW-FACING OARS! 


The Best inthe World. $4.00 Per Pair. 
Send for little catalogue to 


F. A. ALLEN, Monmouth, lil. 


FERGUSON'S PATENT ADJUSTABLE 


Reflecting Lamps, 


With Silver Plated Loco- 
motive Reflectors. 


For Night Hunting and 
S Fishing, Camping, Boating 
Driving at Night, ete. 

F\ Excelsior Dash Lamp, 


Superior to all others. 












Send stamp for 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


ALBERT FERGUSON, Office, 65 Fulton St., W. Y. 


JSTOAN SS’ 





Patent Automatic Sporting Shrapnell Shell. 


For Wildfowl Shooting and Long Shots. 
Instantly available as a solid shot. 


These shells are guaranteed to give a closer 
pattern and greater penetration at ll0yds. than 
any shotgun in the world at 30yds. 

Sample Box by Mail, ¢0 Cents. State gauge of gun. 

To be obtained in America from McLEAN 
BROS. & RIGG, 52 & 54 New St., New York. 


The Automatic Shrapnell Co., Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Goods for Ducking Suits, 


We had made for our sales Old-Fashioned 
Virginia Fulled Cloth, all wool, of the proper 
shade of color for Ducking Suits, 54in. wide; 
price $2 per yard. Sample sent when requested. 








Address HAMILTON EASTER & SONS, 
Baltimore, Md. 
The Androscoggin Lakes 
(Illustrate 


By CAPT. CHAS. A. J. FARRAR. 

This standard guide book to the Androscoggin 
and Rangeley Lakes Region has been entirely 
re-written the past winter, and corrected to date. 
It contains 360 ao 60 illustrations, a large ma 
and is handsomely bound in cloth. Price $1.00. 
Mailed to anv address by 

JAMAICA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





Forest City Bird Store, 
established 1872. Sing- 
ing Birds, Talking Par- 
rots, Bird Cages, Pure 
Seed, Song Restorer, 
Insect Cure, Fishing 
Tackle, Bird ks 
Poult Capetien, Gold 

F Fish, Dogs & their Med- 
‘nes, Ferrets, Bird’s Eyes. S. H 










» WILSON, 
849 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


CATALOGUES FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


CQADAAARORRA Sgs0Gge 





Oil-Tanned Moccasins 


For Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, & 
They are easy to the feet, aad very 
durable. Made to order in & 
variety of styles and warrantec 
the genuine article. Senc 

for price list. M. § 
HUTOHINGS, Dover. N.8 

Box 368, VAME, STODDARI 

& KenpDALL, Boston: HENRY U. 3quTRES. New York 
B®, “mas. Eicer.. Philadelphia; Von LENGERKE & 
DeTMoLp, New York and Newark, N. J., Agents. 








* BY MAIL. 
ar mothe a i SS 
good optician 

who cannot see a 
Opticians, ORC Chestaut Bt.,Philae 


Sey rye Lo dCEES 2 00, 





for Sale. 
Trout Farm For Sale. 


A farm of 325 acres in Hampshire County, Mass., five 
miles from Amherst and 144 miles from nearest railrood 
station. Has three ponds, of some 4 acres, well stocked 
with trout, and contains and controls 2 miles of the fin- 
est trout brooks in the State. Game, preserved for sev- 
eral years, is abundant, and shooting excellent; 250 acres 
are covered with heavy timber of chestnut, pine, hem- 
lock and yellow pine. The improvements consist of a 
pretty cottage of 11 rooms, suitably furnished, piazzas. 

a aoes barn and outhouses, icehouse; a noble spring o: 

cold, pure water is carried through the house and barn. 
The buildings are in perfect repair. The land is 720 to 
900ft. above tide water. Extensive and fine views on 
aad from it. Cool and oe and will make a delight- 
ful residence, independent of its fishing and shooting 
advantages. Apply to 

ALCOTT HAMLIN, Amherst, Mass. 


Ferrets vs. Rats. 


The best breeds of both young and old Ferrets 
for sale at ADOLPH ISAACSEN’S “Sure Pop,” 
92 Fulton Street, New York City. A complete 
book on Ferrets and Rat Exterminating sent by 
mail for 15 cents. 








IVE QUAIL FOR SALE.—PLEASE SEND 

4 orders as early as possible; supply limited. 
E. B. WOODWARD, 174 Chambers TN, a ‘ 

,4t 


oc 
I IVE WHITE HARES (Lepus Americanus) 
4 captured and prapetly boxed and delivere: 
to express in Bethel e., in good condition on 
receipt of orders and remittances at -” jet i 
Refer to Hon. H. O. Stanley, Dixfield, Me., 
and Game Commissioner. J. G. RICH Bethel, 
Me. decl6,tf 








ror SALE.—A VERY FINE COW BUFFALO 
robe, tanned and garnished by the Indians; 
a dark seal brown and eee a rare speci- 
men; price $50. Address ERNEST GILL, Ex- 
change Place, Baltimore, Md. oct27,2t 


§ A PAIR OF TRAINED FERRETS, 
CORNWELL, Box 927, Schenectady, > 








EA TROUT.—THE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS 
\) for sale or lease, a ten years government fish- 
ing lease of Tracadie and Pockmouche rivers. 
They are he best streams for sea trout of the 
largest size in New Brunswick, Canada. Men and 
canoes can be had at all times on either. These 
streams are very accessible. Particulars, with 

lans showing routes by rail, on application to 
DWARD JACK, Fredericton, New 
Canada. 


runswick, 





Chester White, Berkshire 
and Poland China 
fine setter dogs, 


Scotch 
Collies, Foxhounds and 
Beagles, Sheep and Poultry, 
= bred and for sale by W. 
GIBBONS & CO., West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
Send stamp for circular and price list. 








OR SALE AT A BARGAIN.—ONE JOHN 
A. Nichols’ B. L., 12-bore, 30in., 844lbs., finest 
Quality, elaborately sagrared highly finished 
and perfectly new. Wil a 
original cost. Can be seen at H. C. SQUIRES, 
178 Broadway, New York. sept2,tf 


Forest & Stream File Binders. 


PRICE, $1.00. 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 


Yn the Stud. 
Breeders, take Notice ! 


The first prize rough-coated St. Bernard dog 


BARRE WY XIX. 
Is now in the city and in prime condition, and 
will be allowed to serve a few approv 
oniy on reasonable terms. For particulars as to 


pedigree, etc., apply to 
ILLIAM J. EHRICH, 
1t 306 West Fifty-eighth st., New York. 


G &, FOR SALE. SEND FOR 


descriptive price list. 
IN THE STUD. 
Champion Bradford Ruby (::%,) 
OLTY VI:.W KENNELS, Box 1369, \ ew Haven, Conn. 


CcCRICHET. 


Smallest prize Ry stud dog in this country; 
weight 94Ilbs. (A.K.R. 3230), in the stud. er 
and full particulars) HENRY C. BURDICK, 
150 Bridge st., Springfield, Mass. 


Silwer Shoe. 


Imported pug dog; a grand sire. Weight 18lbs. 
Stud Fee, #15. oP 3758). i for sale. 

CAPITOL CITY KENNELS 

Lansing, Mich. 

cuiuiPYPrp mR. 

A typical collie with the proper coat. See press 
notices. By champion Eclipse out of Nestor. 
This is the strain that produced Glenlivat, Glen- 


Clipsetta, Heather, Luella, Helen, etc. 


ee $20. One or two good dog puppies for sale. 
JAS. WATSON, P.O Box 770. Philadelphia. 


CASTLE ROCK SCOTCH COLLIE KENNELS 


BE Ww wrvis {Ae ER srs Ben Nevis, ex 
eg errilies. 























sepl,tf 








~ Young dogs nnd 
puppies ‘onstantl an hand. Can = seen or obloms 
W. E. MUNSON, Branford, Conn. 












ed bitches | 


Sire, champion Splinter; dam, Kohinoor, wi 
of many cups and prizes in England. — 


BACCHANAL-—Fee $20. 


Winner of many prizes in America and England. 
Sire, ch. The oven dam, ch. Bodiamite 


RESOLUTE—Fee $15. 


To a few approved bitches. 
Sire, champ. Result; dam, champ. Diadem. 


SENTINEL—Fee $15. 


To a few approved bitches after Nov. 1. Sire, 
Bacchanal; dam, champion Safety. Winner 
of ist, puppy class, Newport. 


REGENT vVOxX—Fee $10. 


Prize winner. 
Sire, Tackler; dam, Sandy Vic. 
Address GERMAN HOPKINS, 
Hempstead, L. I. 


IN STUD. 
Gath’s Joy. 


Having purchased Joy of Dr. J. N. Maclin, 
Keeling, Tenn., I offer his services to a few ap- 
gg bitches. . Joyis evenly marked 








tf 





Fee $20. 
lack, white and tan Llewellin setter, is by 
champion Gath ex Gem, is litter brother to cele- 
brated field trial winners Gath’s Mark and Hope. 
He is a fine field animal, was broken by the well- 
known trainer D. E. Rose. To the owner of every 
bitch that is served I will present an elegant 

crayon of Gath’s Jor. Address 
. A. GOODWIN, JR., Newburyport, Mass. 





STUD. 


WHITE ENGLISH BULL-TERRIER 
YOUNG ROYAL PRINCE...... oe 21 


(A.K.R. 4480) 
e 
ROYAL DIAMO 4311) 
White English terrier, weight 18lbs. FF 
pope by. above dogs for sale. Address J. W. 
NE AN, 87 Hanover st., Boston, Mass. 


an ° 
be cccsiemelsiem eed (A.K.R. 








The Kennel. 


MAINSPRING GETS FOR SALE. 


Best Field Trial Blood in America. 


A very choice litter of pointer puppies, hand- 
somely, marked strong and healthy, five dogs and 
four bitches, whelped =. 12, 1887, by J. T. Per- 
kins’s field trial winner —— (Mike-Romp) 
out of my Ferry (Tammany— rick These pup- 
pies combine the blood of the ideal bench show 
form, with the highest field qualities on sire as 





well as on dam side. Will sell at $25 each if 
taken soon. Please addressT. FRANK RIVERS, 
19 Prospect street, Bridgeport, Conn. oct27,lmo 





English Setter Puppies. 


From imported_ Flora, by Prince Fred II. 
Emperor Fred—Kate II.) whelped July 7, 1887. 
ice $10. Dogs or bitches. Will guarantee these 
— to be just right; strong nose, natural 
unters, and very staunch with little training. 
They are not sold to close out any scrub stock or 
to make room, but were bred especially for the 


trade, as business dogs. Address, 
H. J. PIERRE, Winsted, Conn. 


CLIFTON KENN#E EL, 
The pointer kennel of America for field and 
bench stock, offer for sale pointers, thoroughly 
broken; pups by.champion Graphic ex champion 





Clover, and some b: Rainer ex Lulu. Ad- 
dress with stamp CLIFTO NEL, 208 Sum- 
mit avenue, Jersey City, N. J. sepl5,tf 


Newfoundlands, St. Bern 
Setters, Pointers, Spaniels, Ly 


Skye, Scotch, Fox, Bull and Biack 
Terriers, Blood, and Fox Hounds. 
Dogs and Pups at low 


B. MAUBER, 464 W. Oth, PHILAD’A., PA. 


NeestN Net Be NE —rOUK SALE, A 
beautiful litter of blue blood poppies. b 
Phil Warwick (A.K.S.B.5,676) ex nage d(A,K.8.B. 
5,746) Also broken and unbroken dogs, with full 
and guaranteed pedigree. W. E. JO 
octi3,tf Easton, Mass. 
en ° 
OR SALE.—BLACK POINTER DAISY 
Black (Peter Black ex Bessie), 2 yrs., hand- 
some, staunch on all game, first class on par- 
tridge, fine nose, $40. One pup, 5 mos.; also new 
12-bore L. C. Smith hammeriess gun, $55. D. W. 
C. PARKER, 249 Main st., Springfield, — 
oc 





“ RSAS me AS RS EERIE IO RO REMI LOE CP A eS I 
OR ea gup Ve ery La poll 
er, broken on quail, 2 yrs. old; a . 
Inquire C. 8. B., TR, Commack, Suff. 60. mee 
oc’ 


ST 
OR SALE.—TWO BITCH PUPS OF THE 
imported litter, by champion Orlando ex 
Countess of Woodlauds, litter sister to the gigan- 
tic Albert Victor. W. WADE, Hulton, van, it 
oc 


yo 


ene « 
LEWELLIN SETTER PUPPIES.—A FEW 
choice ones; no better bred in America. In 
order to repair and enlarge my kennel apart- 
ments, 1 have decided to close out at $10 each, 
dog or bitch. If you want a first-class dog ad- 
dress with stamp, CHAS. YORK, 9 & 11 Granite 
Block, Bangor, Me. 


arn 
OR SALE.—ENGLISH BEAGLE HOUND 
pups, of good hunting stock and pedi- 


rees; one foxhound, trained one setter, not 
eoxen. Address with stamp, So: L. BARNES, 
' Tyringham, octé,3mo 





